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Hon.  RUTHEUFORD  0.  HATES,  LL.  D. 
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ExeeutiM : 
Uov.  R.   B.  Haiks,  Cbairman. 
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Finance : 


GENERAL  AGENT: 
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LETTER 


OF 


THE   FOUNDER. 


To  Messrs.  Eutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio;  Morrison 
K.  Waite,  of  the  District  of  Columbia ;  Wii^liam  E. 
Dodge,  of  New  York ;  Phillips  Brooks,  of  Massa- 
chasetts ;  Daniel  C.  Gilhan,  of  Maryland  ;  John  A. 
Stewart,  of  New  York;  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  of 
Greorgia ;  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  New  York ;  James  P. 
BoYCE,,  of  Kentucky ;  and  William  A.  Slater,  of 
Connecticut : 

Gentlemen:  It  has  pleased  God  to  grant  me 
prosperity  in  my  business,  and  to  put  it  into  my 
power  to  apply  to  charitable  uses  a  sum.  of  money 
so  considerable  as  to  require  the  counsel  of  wise 
men  for  the  administration  of  it. 

It  is  my  desire  at  this  time  to  appropriate 
to  such  uses  the  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars 
(11,000,000.00) ;  and  I  hereby  invite  you  to  pro- 
cure a  charter  of   incorporation   under  which   a 
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charitable  fund  may  be  held  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, and  under  which  you  shall  organize;  and 
I  intend  that  the  corporation,  as  soon  as  formed, 
shall  receive  this  sum  in  trust  to  apply  the  in- 
come of  it  according  to  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  letter. 

The  general  object  which  I  desire  to  have  ex- 
clusively pursued,  is  the  uplifting  of  the  lately 
emancipated  population  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  their  posterity,  by  conferring  on  them  the 
blessings  of  Christian  education.  The  disabili- 
ties formerly  suffered  by  these  people,  and  their 
singular  patience  and  fidelity  in  the  great  crisis 
of  the  nation,  establish  a  just  claim  on  the  sym- 
pathy and  good  will  of  humane  and  patriotic 
men.  I  cannot  but  feel  the  compassion  that  is 
due  in  view  of  their  prevailing  ignorance  which 
exists  by  no  fault  of  their  own. 

But  it  is  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  also 
for  the  safety  of  our  common  country,  in  which 
they  have  been  invested  with  equal  political 
rights,  that  I  am  desirous  to  aid  in  providing 
them  with  the  means  of  such  education  as  shall 
tend  to  make  them  good  men  and  good  citizens — 
education  in  which  the  instruction  of  the  mind  in 
the  common  branches  of  secular  learning  shall  be 
associated  with  training  in  just  notions  of  duty 
toward  God  and  man,  in  the  light  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 
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The  means  to  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  general  object  above  described,  I  leave  to  the 
discretion  of  the  corporation  ;  only  indicating,  as 
-lines  of  operation  adapted  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things,  the  training  of  teachers  from 
among  the  people  requiring  to  be  taught,  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  corporation,  by  such  limited 
selection  the  purposes  of  the  trust  can  be  best 
accomplished;  and  the  encouragement  of  such 
institutions  as  are  most  effectually  useful  in  pro- 
moting this  training  of  teachers. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  work  herein  pro- 
posed is  nothing  new  or  untried.  And  it  is  no 
small  part  of  my  satisfaction  in  taking  this  share 
in  it,  that  I  hereby  associate  myself  with  some 
of  the  noblest  enterprises  of  charity  and  humanity, 
and  may  hope  to  encourage  the  prayers  and  toils 
of  faithful  men  and  women  who  have  labored 
and  are  still  laboring  in  this  cause. 

I  wish  the  corporation  which  you  are  invited 
to  constitute,  to  consist  at  no  time  of  more  than 
twelve  members,  nor  of  less  than  nine  members 
for  a  longer  time  than  may  be  required  for  the 
convenient  filling  of  vacancies,  which  I  desire  to 
be  filled  by  the  corporation,  and  when  found 
practicable,  at  its  next  meeting  after  the  vacancy 
may  occur. 

I  designate  as  the  first  President  of  the  cor- 
poration the  Honorable  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
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of  Ohio.  I  desire  that  it  may  have  power  to 
provide  from  the  income  of  the  fund,  among 
other  things,  for  expenses  incurred  by  members 
in  the  fulfillment  of  this  trust,  and  for  the  ex- 
penses of  such  officers  and  agents  as  it  may 
appoint,  and  generally  to  do  all  such  acts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  trust.  I  desire,  if  it  may  be,  that  the 
corporation  may  have  full  liberty  to  invest  its 
funds  according  to  its  own  best  discretion,  without 
reference  to  or  restriction  by,  any  laws  or  rules, 
legal  or  equitable,  of  any  nature,  regulating  the 
mode  of  investment  of  trust  funds ;  only  I  wish 
that  neither  principal  nor  income  be  expended 
in  land  or  buildings,  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  safe  and  productive  investment  for  in- 
come. And  I  hereby  discharge  the  corporation, 
and  its  individual  members,  so  far  as  it  is  in  my 
power  so  to  do,  of  all  responsibility,  except  for 
the  faithful  administration  of  this  trust,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  honest  understanding  and  best 
judgment.  In  particular,  also,  I  wish  to  re- 
lieve them  of  any  pretended  claim  on  the  part 
of  any  person,  party,  sect,  institution  or  locality, 
to  benefactions  from  this  fund,  that  may  be  put 
forward  on  any  ground  whatever;  as  I  wish 
every  expenditure  to  be  determined  solely  by 
the  convictions  of  the  corporation  itself  as  to 
the  most  useful  disposition  of  its  gifts. 
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I  desire  that  the  doings  of  the  corporation  each 
year  be  printed  and  sent  to  each  of  the  State 
Libraries  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

In  case  the  capital  of  the  Fund  should  become 
impaired,  I  desire  that  a  part  of  the  income,  not 
greater  than  one-half,  be  invested,  from  year  to 
year,  until  the  capital  be  restored  to  its  original 
amount. 

I  purposely  leave  to  the  corporation  the  largest 
liberty  of  making  such  changes  in  the  methods 
of  applying  the  income  of  the  Fund  as  shall  seem 
from  time  to  time  best  adapted  to  accomplish  the 
general  object  herein  defined.  But  being  warned 
by  the  history  of  such  endowments  that  they  some- 
times tend  to  discourage  rather  than  promote  efibrt 
and  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  beneficiaries ;  or 
to  inure  to  the  advancement  of  learning  instead  of 
the  dissemination  of  it;  or  to  become  a  conve- 
nience to  the  rich  instead  of  a  help  to  those  who 
need  help  ;  I  solemnly  charge  my  Trustees  to  use 
their  best  wisdom  in  preventing  any  such  defeat 
of  the  spirit  of  this  trust ;  so  that  my  gift  may 
continue  to  future  generations  to  be  a  blessing  to 
the  poor. 

If  at  any  time  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-three 
years  from  the  date  of  this  foundation  it  shall 
appear  to  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  of  this  corporation  that,  by  reason  of  a 
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change  in  social  conditions,  or  by  reason  of  ade- 
quate and  equitable  public  provision  for  educa- 
tion, or  by  any  other  sufficient  reason,  there  is 
no  further  serious  need  of  this  Fund  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  at  first  instituted,  I  authorize  the 
corporation  to  apply  the  capital  of  the  Fund  to 
the  establishment  of  foundations  subsidiary  to 
then  already  existing  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, in  such  wise  as  to  make  the  educational 
advantages  of  such  institutions  more  freely  ac- 
cessible to  poor  students  of  the  colored  race. 

It  is  my  wish  that  this  trust  be  administered 
in  no  partisan,  sectional,  or  sectarian  spirit,  but 
in  the  interest  of  a  generous  patriotism  and  an 
enlightened  Christian  faith ;  and  that  the  cor- 
poration about  to  be  formed,  may  continue  to 
be  constituted  of  men  distinguished  either  by 
honorable  success  in  business,  or  by  services  to 
literature,  education,  religion  or  the  state. 

I  am  encouraged  to  the  execution  in  this  char- 
itable foundation  of  a  long  cherished  purpose,  by 
the  eminent  wisdom  and  success  that  has  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  in 
a  field  of  operation  not  remote  from  that  con- 
templated by  this  trust.  I  shall  commit  it  to 
your  hands,  deeply  conscious  how  insufficient  is 
our  best  forecast  to  provide  for  the  future  that 
is  known  only  to  God;  but  humbly  hoping  that 
the  administration  of  it  may  be  so  guided    by 
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divine  wisdom,  as  to  be,  in  its  turn,  an  encourage- 
ment to  philanthropic  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
others,  and  an  enduring  means  of  good  to  our 
beloved  country  and  to  our  fellow-men. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

JOHN  F.  SLATER. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  March  4,  1882. 
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CHARTER 


FROM   THE 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Approved  April  28th,  1882. 


AN  ACT  to  Incorporate  the  Trustees  of  the 

John  F.  Slater  Fund. 

WhereaSj  Messrs.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio, 
Mo^isoN  R.  Waite,  of  the  District  of  (Columbia,  William 
E.  Dodge,  of  New  York,  Phillips  Brooks,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Daniel  C.  Oilman,  of  Maryland,  John  A. 
Stewart,  of  New  York,  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  of  Georgia, 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  New  York,  James  P.  Boyce,  of 
Kentucky,  and  William  A.  Slater,  of  Connecticut,  have, 
by  their  memorial,  represented  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
of  this  State  that  a  letter  has  been  received  by  them  from 
John  F.  Slater,  of  Norwich,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

[Here  the  letter  printed  on  the  preceding  pages  of  this  pamphlet  is  inserted.] 

And  whereas^  said  memorialists  have  further  represented 
that  they  are  ready  to  accept  said  trust  and  receive  and 
administer  said  fund,  provided  a  charter  of  incorporation  is 
granted  by  this  State,  as  indicated  in  said  letter ; 
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Now^  Viereforef  for  the  purpose  of  giving  full  effect  to  the 
charitable  intentions  declared  in  said  letter ; 

The  people  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  represented  in  SenaJte 
and  ABBembly,  do  enact  a%  foUowe: 

Sec.  1.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Morrison  R.  Waite,  Wil- 
liam E.  Dodge,  Phillips  Brooks,  Daniel  C.  Gilnian,  John  A. 
Stewart,  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  James  P. 
Boyce,  and  William  A.  Slater,  are  hereby  created  a  body 
politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  of  The  Trustees  of  the 
John  F.  Slater  ?umd,  and  by  that  name  shall  have  per- 
petual succession ;  said  original  corporators  electing  their  asso- 
ciates and  successors,  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  whole 
number  of  corporators  may  be  kept  at  not  less  than  nine  nor 
more  than  twelve. 

Said  corporation  may  hold  and  manage,  invest  and  rein- 
vest all  property  which  may  be  given  or  transferred  to  it  for 
the  charitable  purposes  indicated  in  said  letter,  and  shall,  in 
so  doing,  and  in  appropriating  the  income  accruing  theref?om, 
conform  to  and  be  governed  by  the  directions  in  said  letter 
contained ;  and  such  property  and  all  investments  and  rein- 
vestments thereof,  excepting  real  estate,  shall,  while  owned  by 
said  corporation  and  held  for  the  purposes  of  said  trust  be 
exempt  from  taxation  of  any  and  every  nature. 

SEa  2.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  shall  be  the  first 
President  of  the  cor|K)ration,  and  it  may  elect  such  other 
officers  and  hold  such  meetings,  whether  within  .or  without 
this  State,  from  time  to  time,  as  its  by-laws  may  authorize  or 
prescribe. 

Sec.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  annually  file  with  the  Libra- 
rian of  this  State  a  printed  re[)ort  of  its  doings  during  the 
prectxling  year. 

Sec.   4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


BY-LAWS. 


Adopted  May. 18,  1889. 


1.  The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  chosen  from  the  mem- 
bers, and  a  General  Agent.  These  officers  shall  serve  until 
death,  resignation,  or  removal  for  cause,  and  vacancies  when 
they  occur  shall  be  filled  by  ballot. 

2.  There  shall  be  appointed  at  each  annual  meeting  a 
Finance  Committee  and  an  Ex^utive  Committee.  The 
Finance  Committee  shall  consist  of  three,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  five,  the  President  of  the  Board  being  ex-officio 
one  of  the  five. 

3.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  at  such 
place  in  the  City  of  New  York  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Board,  or  the  President,  on  the  first  Thursday  following 
the  first  Wednesday  of  Octol)er  in  each  year.  Special 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  or  the  Executive 
Committee  at  such  times  and  places  as  in  their  judgment 
may  be  necessary. 

4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

5.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  President, 
the  Vice-President  shall  perform  his  duties. 
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6'.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board  which  shall  be  annually  published  for  general 
distribution. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee,  in  connexion  with  the 
General  Agent,  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying 
out  the  resolutions  and  orders  of  the  Board  as  the  same  are 
from  time  to  time  adopted.  Three  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  business. 

8.  The  Finance  Committee,  in  connexion  with  the  Treas- 
urer^ shall  have  charge  of  the  moneys  and  securities  belong- 
ing to  the  fund  with  authority  to  invest  and  re-invest  the 
moneys  and  dispose  of  the  securities  at  their  discretion,  sub- 
ject, however,  at  all  times  to  the  instructions  of  the  Board. 
All  securities  belonging  to  the  trust  shall  stand  in  the  name 
of  "  The  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund,''  and 
be  transferred  only  by  the  Treasurer  when  authorized  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

9.  The  General  Agent,  in  connexion  with  the  Executive 
Committee,  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out 
the  designs  of  the  trust  under  the  instructions  which  may 
from  tinae  to  time  be  given  by  the  Board. 

10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  be,  ex-oflScio,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Executive  Committee. 

11.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Treasurer, 
the  Finance  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  the  vacancy 
temporarily,  and  in  like  manner  the  Executive  Committee 
may  fill  the  place  of  General  Agent  if  necessary. 

12.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  shall  be  filled  by  ballot,  and 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  shall  be  necessary 
for  an  election. 

13.  These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
annual  or  special  meeting  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all 
th^  members  of  the  Board. 
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FIRST  MEETING. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  John  F. 
Slatee  Fund  was  held  May  18,  1882,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  at  52  William  street,  the  office  of 
MoRBis  K.  Jesup,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Board. 

All  the  members  were  present  except  Messrs. 
Brooks  and  Dodge,  who  were  far  away  from 
home.  Hon.  R.  B.  Hayes,  designated  by  the 
donor  as  the  President  of  the  Board,  occupied 
the  chair.  The  proceedings  were  opened  with 
pfayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Boyce.  Mr.  John  F.  Slater 
was  present,  by  invitation,  during  a  part  of  the 
session. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  Charter  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was 
presented  and  read  and  the  trust  was  accepted. 
After  a  preliminary  organization,  and  a  tempo- 
rary adjournment,  a  committee  appointed  to  con- 

15 
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fer  with  Mr.  Slater,  reported  that  he  had  paid 
to  the  Trustees  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars, 
of  which  the  sum  of  $520,750  was  invested  in 
railroad  bonds,  and  the  remainder  was  in  money. 
A  receipt  for  this  sum  was  given  in  the  name  of 
the  Trustees,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  letter  to  Mr.  Slater,  expressing  an  ap-* 
preciation  of  his  liberality  and  wisdom. 

Subsequently  the  following  letter  was  engrossed 
on  parchment,  signed  by  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  presented  to  the  founder  of  the  trust. 

To  John  F.  Slater,  Esq.,  Norwich,  Conn. 

New  York,  May  18,  1882. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  whom  you  invited 
to  take  charge  of  the  Fund  which  you  have  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  lately  emancipated  people  of  the  Southern 
States  and  their  posterity,  desire  at  the  beginning  of  their 
work  to  place  on  record  their  appreciation  of  your  purpose, 
and  to  congratulate  you  on  having  completed  this  wise  and 
generous  gift  at  a  period  of  your  life  when  you  may  hope 
to  observe  for  many  years  its  beneficent  influence. 

They  wish  especially  to  assure  you  of  their  gratification 
in  being  called  upon  to  administer  a  work  so  noble  and 
timely.  If  this  trust  is  successfully  managed,  it  may,  like 
the  gift  of  George  Peabody,  lead  to  many  other  benefac- 
tions. As  it  tends  to  remove  the  ignorance  of  large  num- 
bers of  those  who  have  a  vote  in  public  afiairs  it  will 
promote  the  welfare  of  every  part  of  our  country,  and 
your  generous  action  will  receive,  as  it  deserves,  the  thanks 
of  good  men  and  women  in  this  and  other  lands. 
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Yoar  Trustees  unite  in  wishing  you  long  life  and  health, 
that  you  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  result  of 
your  patriotic  forecast. 

A  special  committee  reported  a  series  of  by- 
laws which  were  considered  and  adopted.  These 
by-laws  are  printed  on  a  previous  page. 

Under  these  regulations  the  organization  was 
completed  as  follows: 

President^  Hon.  R.  B.  Hayes. 

Vice-President^  Chief  Justice  Waite. 

Treasurer^  Morris  K.  Jesup. 

Secretary^  D.  C.  Gilman. 

Executive  Committee^  Messrs.  Hayes,  Colquitt, 
Dodge,  Boyce,  and  Gilman. 

Finance  Committee^  Messrs.  Stewart,  Dodge,  and 
Jesup. 

It  was  resolved,  that  Mr.  John  F.  Slater  be 
invited  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Board. 

The  Trustees  finally  adjourned  to  meet  in  New 
York,  October  6,  1882. 


After  the  Board  adjourned,  Mr.  Jesup  gave  a  dinner  party 
at  bis  residence  in  honor  of  Mb.  Slater.  Besides  the  members 
of  the  Board,  gentlemen  from  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
and  elsewhere,  were  present,  and  in  informal  addresses  expressed 
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their  interest  in  the  new  foandation  and  their  respect  for  the  motives 
by  which  the  founder  was  inspired.  Among  the  persons  present, 
not  members  of  the  Board,  were  Rev.  Dr.  Dix,  Rev.  Dr.  Stobbs, 
Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  Rev.  Dr.  L.  W.  Bacon,  Hon.  E.  D.  Morgan, 
Hon.  Carl  Sghurz,  Hon.  John  Welsh,  Hon.  S.  E.  Baldwin, 
Hon.  T.  HiLLHOUSE,  W.  E.  Dodqe,  Jr.,  Esq.,  and  P.  L.  Paton, 
Esq. 
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SECOND  MEETING. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  in 
New  York,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  October  fifth 
and  seventh,  1882.  All  the  members,  except  Mr. 
Brooks,  were  in  attendance.  Prayer  was  oflfered 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Boyce. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  the  invest- 
ments which  had  been  made  of  a  portion  of 
the  money  received  from  Mr.  Slater,  and  their 
action  was  concurred  in  by  the  Board. 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  selection  of 
an  Agent,  and  the  Executive  Committee  were 
unanimously  authorized  to  tender  the  appoint- 
ment to  Rev.  A.  G.  Haygood,  D.  D.,  President 
of  Emory  College,  Georgia.* 

The  following  resolutions,  after  careful  con- 
sideration,  were  adopted: 

Besolved,  That  the  General  Agent  be  requested  to  consider 
and  report  to  the  Board  throagh  the  Executive  Committee 
a  plan  of  operations,  and  that  his  attention  be  particularly 
called  to  the  following  suggestions:  — 

1.  That  the  income  of  the  fund  shall  be  directed  to  the 
encouragement  and  assistance  of  promising  youth — a  certain 
number  of  whom  shall  be  annually  chosen  by  the  authorities 
of  well-managed  institutions  approved  by  this  Board  of 
Trustees. 

2.  That  the  scholarships  thus  given  shall  be  of  such  an 
amount  as  will  help  the  deserving  but  will  not  be  adequate 

*  Dr.  HATaooD  Bubsequently  accepted  the  office. 
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to  their  entire  support — so  that  the  spirit  of  self-dependence 
under  encouraging  circumstances  may  be  constantly  cherished. 

3.  That  in  each  institution  aided  by  this  fund,  a  careful 
register  shall  be  kept  of  the  scholars  thus  aided  and  of  the 
careers  which  they  follow  after  leaving  the  institution ;  and 
a  semi-annual  communication  shall  be  required  from  each 
such  scholar  in  order  that  the  experience  which  is  thus 
collected  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  may  be  of  service 
in   the  future  management  of  the  trust. 

4.  That  so  far  as  practicable  the  scholars  receiving  the 
benefit  of  this  foundation  shall  be  trained  in  some  manual 
occupation,  simultaneously  with  their  mental  and  moral 
instruction. 

5.  That  the  recipients  of  the  Slater  aid  shall  be 
encouraged,  when  they  are  able,  to  return  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  tlie  institution  through  which  they  are  assisted 
the  amount  received  from  the  fund  in  order  that  it  may 
be  again   devoted  to   the  encouragement  of  others. 

6.  That  special  provision  be  made  for  the  exceptional 
encouragement  of  youth  who  are  judged  by  the  General 
Agent  or  by  the  Board  to  be  worthy  of  such  special  assis- 
tance. 

7.  That  inquiry  be  made  as  to  whether  this  fund  can 
be  made  available  for  the  encouragement  of  schools  where 
no  adequate  provision  is  now  made  for  the  instruction 
of  colored  youth. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  its 
President,  in  February,  and  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
if  it  should  seem  best  at  a  later  day,  to  bring 
the  Trustees  together  then  and  there. 


In  Answer  to  Inquiries. 


In  reply  to  numerous  letters  the  following  statements  are  made 
for  the  information  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  objects  of  the 
John  F.  Slater  Fund. 

1.  The  plans  of  the  Board  will  not  be  formed  until  the  spring 
of  1883,  as  no  income  is  yet  available  for  distribution. 

2.  The  General  Agent,  Dr.  Hay  good,  in  connection  with  the 
Executive  Committee,  will  ba  engaged  during  the  winter  of  1882-3 
in  the  study  of  the  problem  committed  to  the  Trustees.  Some  of 
the  points  to  be  considered  are  mentioned  on  pages  19  and  20  of 
this  pamphlet. 

3.  The  donor  of  the  Fund  has  indicated  as  "lines  of  oper- 
ation adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  things,  the  training  of 
teachers  from  among  the  people  requiring  to  be  taught,  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  corporation,  by  such  limited  selection  the  purposes 
of  the  trust  can  be  best  accomplished ;  and  the  encouragement  of 
such  institutions  as  are  most  effectually  useful  in  promoting  this 
training  of  teachers.^^ 

4.  He  has  also  expressed  a  wish  that  neither  principal  nor 
income  be  expended  in  land  or  buildings,  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  safe  and  productive  investment  for  income. 
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TRUSTEES. 

Hon.  RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES,  LL.  D. 

President. 

Chief  Justice  MORRISON  R.  WAITE,  LL.  D. 

Vice-President, 

DANIEL  C.  OILMAN,  LL.  D. 

Secretary. 

MORRIS  K.  JESUP,  Esq. 

Treasurer. 
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Hon.  R.  B.  Hayes,  Chairman. 
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Remarks  of  President  Hayes. 

Since  we  last  met  a  vacancy  has  been  created  in  our  Board 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Dodge. 

William  E.  Dodge  died  at  his  residence  in  New  York  city 
on  Friday,  February  9,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
He  had  long  been  one  of  the  famous  merchants  of  New 
York.  He  had  great  foresight,  untiring  energy,  admirable 
tact  and  judgment,  and  above  all,  unyielding  honesty  and 
fidelity  to  principle.  Few  men  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions  in  such  full  measure  as  it  was  possessed  by  Mr. 
Dodge.  His  wise  and  generous  benevolence  and  his  practical 
Christian  character  were  known  throughout  his  country  and 
almost  throughout  the  world.  His  charities  and  the  selection 
of  their  objects  and  their  distribution  occupied  a  large  share 
of  his  uncommonly  busy  life.  He  acted  upon  the  principle 
that  the  estate  with  which  Providence  had  blessed  him  was  a 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  and  deeply  mourned  in  many 
circles.  He  was  one  of  the  first  persons  selected  by  Mr.  Slater 
to  administer  the  trust  in  charge  of  this  Board.  His  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  trust  was  exhibited  on  every  fitting  occa- 
sion. To  attend  our  last  meeting,  held  in  the  fall  of  1882,  he 
labored  to  a  late  hour  as  presiding  officer  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ameriam  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
at  Portland,  Maine,  and  without  rest  hastened  to  this  city  to 
participate  with  us  in  the  business  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Trust. 
As  one  of  the  Executive  Committee,  at  an  inclement  season 
of  the  year,  and  while  suffering  from  a  painful  injury  to  his 
knee,  he  traveled  to  Cleveland  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee,  when  his  home  engagements  required  him  to 
travel  night  and  day  to  meet  them.     He  was  also  a  member 
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of  the  Finance  Committee  of  this  Board,  and  his  judgment 
and  experience  were  given  to  its  work  with  his  accustomed 
fidelity  and  zeal.  He  was  reorarded  by  his  associates  in  the 
Board  with  feelings  of  the  profoundest  respect  and  affection, 
and  his  death  brings  to  us  all  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss. 
The  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  will  wish  to  place 
on  their  records  an  appropriate  expression  of  their  admiration 
of  his  life  and  character,  and  of  their  sorrow  upon  the  dispen- 
sation which  has  deprived  them  of  his  valued  and  powerful 
aid. 

An  election  was  held  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Dodge,  and  the  ballot  resulted  in 
the  unanimous  choice  of  his  son,  Mr.  William  E. 
Dodge,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

A  letter  from  Chief  Justice  Waite  was  presented, 
explaining  that  he  was  detained  by  the  duties  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  from  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

The  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  26,  1882, 
were  read  and  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  entered 
upon  the  Book  of  Minutes  of  the  Trustees. 

The  Finance  Committee  presented  their  minutes, 
which  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Treasurer  also  made  his  report,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  present  condition  of  the  Fund. 

On  motion  of  Governor  Colquitt,  it  was 

Rcsdvedj  That  this  Board  approve  the  action  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  as  set  forth  in  their  own  and  the  Treasurer's 
report,  and  that  said  reports  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  an  Auditing  Committee  be  appointed. 

The  President  designated  as  members  of  that 
committee,  Messrs.  Bovce  and  Slater. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  Thursday, 
April  26,  at  9  a.  m. 

Thursday,  April  26,  1883. 

The  Trustees  met  by  adjournment  at  9  a.  m.  The 
same  members  were  present  as  on  the  previous  day. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Dodge,  accepting  the  position 
of  a  Trustee,  was  presented,  with  an  explanation  of 
the  reasons  why  he  could  not  personally  be  present 
at  this  meeting.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Chief  Justice  Waite  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

It  was 

Resolved,  That  the  fiscal  year  of  this  Trust  be  considered  as 
extending  from  September  1  to  September  1,  and  that  all 
annual  rejwrts  be  prepared  on  this  basis. 

The  Auditing  Committee  presented  their  report, 
which  ^vas  accepted  and  placed  upon  the  minutes. 

The  General  Agent  submitted  a  detailed  report, 
based  upon  a  conference  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

After  it  had  been  fully  considered,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted : 
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Plan  of  Operation. 

Resolved,  That,  for  the  present,  this  Board  confine  its  aid  to 
such  schools  as  are  best  fitted  to  prepare  young  colored  men 
and  women  to  become  useful  to  their  race ;  and  that  institu- 
tions which  give  instruction  in  trades  and  other  manual  occu- 
pations, that  will  enable  colored  youths  to  make  a  living,  and 
to  become  useful  citizens,  be  carefully  sought  out  and  preferred 
in  appropriations  from  this  Fund ;  and  that,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  scholars  receiving  aid  from  this  foundation  shall  be 
trained  to  some  manual  occupation  simultaneously  with  their 
mental  and  moral  instruction ;  and  that,  to  initiate  the  policy 
set  forth  in  this  resolution,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
be  appropriated  and  spent  under  the  direction  of  the  General 
Agent  during  the  year  1883. 

Suggestions  Eequested  from  the  General  Agent. 

Resdvedy  That  the  General  Agent  be  requested  to  lay  before 
the  members  of  this  Board,  thirty  days  before  the  next  meet- 
ing, a  statement,  in  type,  of  his  observations  and  conclusions 
on  all  the  points  which  have  been  discussed  to-day,  with  his 
recommendations  for  the  further  action  of  the  Board. 

First  Appropriation. 

Resdvedy  That  the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  honor  the 

drafts  of  the  Greneral  Agent,  Dr.  A.  G.  Haygood,  to  the  extent 

of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 

as  he  shall  find  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  set  forth 

in  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held 

this  day. 

Seal. 

Resdvedy  That  the  oeal,  containing  the  portrait  of  Mr.  J. 
F.  Slater,  and  the  words  "Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
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Fund,"  presented  by  the  Treasurer,  be  adopted  as  the  seal  of 
this  Board. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 

FOURTH  MEETING. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Johx 
F.  Slater  Fund  was  held  October  16,  1883,  by  call 
of  the  President,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New 
York.  All  the  members  were  present,  except 
Messrs.  Waite  and  Brooks.  The  General  Agent, 
Dr.  Hay  GOOD,  was  also  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  minutes  of  the  Finance  Committee  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee,  who  were  also 
requested  to  examine  the  securities  of  the  Trust  and 
report  upon  both  subjects; 

Annual  Report. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  should  publish 
annually  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board, 
and  should  add  to  it  the  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
and  also  a  copy  of  the  Charter  of  the  Trustees,  and 
the  Founder's  orioinal  letter. 

It  was 

Remhexly  That  when  the  Trustees  adjourn,  they  adjoiu-n  to 
meet  at  half-i>ast  thi^ee  o'clock. 
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The  Board  then  adjourned. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Board  met  at  3:30 
p.  ra.,  all  who  were  at  the  morning  session  being 
present,  except  Mr.  Gilman,  who  was  excused  on 
account  of  an  important  meeting  in  Boston, 

Report  of  the  General  Agent. 

The  General  Agent  presented  and  read  his  report 
as  follows :  r 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board: 

Acting  under  the  general  instructions  given  me  by  the 
Board  at  the  time  of  my  appointment  as  General  Agent  of  the 
"John  F.  Slater  Fund,"  and  guided  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  held  in  New  York  last  April,  I  have 
given  myself  to  the  diligent  and  careful  study  of  the  subject 
of  the  education  of  the  "lately  emancipated  population  of  the 
Southern  States."  I  have  surveyed  the  field  in  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  work;  have  investigated  the  instrumentalities 
now  available  by  us,  and  have  considered  the  question  of  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  endeavoring  to  accomplish  the 
benevolent  results  contemplated  by  Mr.  Slater  in  seeking  to 
provide  in  part  for  the  uplifting  of  the  colored  population  of 
the  South.  I  have  endeavored  to  learn  all  I  could  by  personal 
intercourse  with  those  who  have  knowledge  and  experience, 
by  correspondence  with  the  principals  of  all  the  leading  insti- 
tutions engaged  in  the  education  of  these  needy  people.  Besides^ 
I  have  traveled  mauy  thousands  of  miles,  visiting  leading 
institutions  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  The  schools  in 
other  States  I  expect  to  visit  at  an  early  day. 
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colored,  802,559.  Of  the  total  school  population  of  5,814,281 , 
2,779,365  were  not  enrolled — that  is,  they  were  not  at  school. 
The  whites  not  enrolled  numbered  1,741,339;  the  colored, 
1,038,026.  To  give  the  ratios:  of  the  entire  school  popu- 
lation 52  per  cent  were  enrolled;  48  per  cent,  were  not 
enrolled.  Of  the  white  children,  a  fraction  over  56  per  cent, 
were  enrolled ;  of  the  colored,  a  fraction  over  47  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  nearly  half  the  white  population  of  school  age 
were  out  of  school,  and  more  than  half  the  colored  popu- 
lation. 

Allowing  for  the  ordinary  increase  of  population  since  1881, 
it  is  safe  to  say  the  school  population  of  the  South  is  now 
6,000,000.  Of  these  about  4,000,000  are  white;  2,000,000 
are  colored.  Of  the  whole  number  about  one-half  are  enrolled 
and  at  school — ^the  percentage  of  white  children  enrolled  being 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  colored  diildren  enrolled.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  increase  of  school  attendance 
keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  From  1870  to 
1880  there  was  an  increase  of  illiterate  voters  in  these  States 
of  187,671.  Leaving  out  Delaware — ^hardly  to  be  counted  in 
these  estimates — ^tlie  illiterate  vote  increased  in  every  one  of 
these  States.  A  detailed  study  of  the  figures  shows  that  the 
relative  increase  of  illiteracy  is  somewhat  greater  among  the 
negroes. 

IL — The  Educational  Agencies  of  these  States. 

All  the  Southern  States  have  public  school  systems.  As 
systems  they  are  good— most  of  them  being  modeled  after  the 
best  systems  in  this  country.  In  all  these  States — with  i)erhaps 
one  exception — ^the  school  funds  are  disbursed  without  distinc- 
tion of  race.  General  Eaton's  records  show  for  1881,  17,248 
common  schools  for  colored  children  in  these  States ;  normal 
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fichools  and  schools  for  secondary  instruction,  81;  schools 
known  as  colleges  and  universities,  44.  There  are  two  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.  A  few  higher  grade  schools 
for  colored  people  are  located  in  the  Northern  States.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  professional  schools — ^whether  of 
theology,  law  or  medicine — ace  for  the  most  part  departments 
of  some  of  the  colleges  or  universities. 
•  In  the  South  the  public  school  term  does  not  average  more 
than  four  months,  and  comparatively  few  colored  children 
attend  school  when  the  public  school  term  expires.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  mass  of  the 
colored  population  is  found.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  is  as  much  as  three  months  for 
each  school  year. 

The  great  need  of  these  schools  is  competent  teachers.  This 
is  too  obvious  to  need  argument.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  a  statement  as  to  the  inferior  quality  of  most  of 
the  teaching  done  in  the  public  schools  for  colored  children. 
With  exceptions  so  few  that  they  are  not  appreciable  in  any 
consideration  of  the  subject  that  may  come  before  this  Board, 
the  colored  children  are  taught  by  colored  teachers — most  of 
them  being  women.  A  few  of  these  teachers  are  well  quali- 
fied— enough  of  them  to  show  that  this  race  can,  with  adequate 
advantages,  furnish  competent  teachers  for  its  children.  The 
great  majority  of  these  colored  teachers  are  very  ignorant 
and  unskilful. 

In  the  higher  grade  schools  most  of  the  teachers  are  white 
people — with  very  rare  exceptions  from  the  Northern  States. 

Most  of  the  Southern  State  governments  have  recognized 
the  need  of  competent  teachers  for  the  colored  children,  and 
have  made  some  provisions  for  preparing  them.  In  most 
cases  the  States  have  made  appropriations  supplemental  to  the 
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the  .work  done  by  the  Hampton  Institute,  under  the  direction 
of  Greneral  Armstrong,  the  Board  is  familiar.  The  results 
accomplished  at  this  institution  have  called  attention  to  the 
desirableness  and  practicability  of  making  instruction  in  books 
coincident  with  industrial  training.  It  is  proper  to  say  that 
some  of  the  most  experienced  workers  in  this  field  are  not  con- 
vinced of  the  wisdom  of  making  industrial  training  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  their  plans  and  efforts.  Many,  equally  experi- 
enced, entertain  no  doubts  on  this  subject.  They  believe  that 
industrial  training  is  not  only  desirable  as  affording  the  means 
of  making  a  more  self-reliant  and  self-supporting  population, 
but  necessary  as  furnishing  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  best 
intellectual  and  moral  discipline  of  the  colored  people — espec- 
ially of  those  who  are  to  be  the  teachers  and  guides  of  their 
people.     In  this  opinion  your  Agent  entirely  concurs. 

In  some  of  these  institutions  hopeful  beginnings  have  been 
made  in  the  introduction  of  industrial  departments.  Schools 
of  carpentry  have  been  introduced  with  good  results  in  a  few 
of  them.  Some  have  introduced  forges  and  turning  lathes; 
tentative  efforts  in  shoe-making  and  cabinet  work  have  been 
made  in  a  few  institutions ;  two  or  three  have  accomplished 
much  in  brick-making ;  a  number  have  made  some  progress 
in  farm  work.  There  is  not  much  opportunity  for  diversified 
instruction  in  handicraft  in  the  schools  for  colored  girls ;  most 
of  the  schools,  however,  seek  to  teach  them  all  that  belongs  to 
housekeeping  and  home-making,  and  with  encouraging  results. 

I  find  a  growing  conviction  of  the  utility — not  to  say  neoes- 
sity-^K)f  industrial  training.  I  believe  that  nearly  all  of  the 
best  institutions  are  now  ready,  so  far  as  their  opinion  of  its 
utility  is  concerned,  to  begin  work  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  Board  at  its  meeting  last  April.  Without  exception 
tliey  lack  the  necessary  means  to  erect  and  equip  industrial 
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departments.  This  fact  I  commend  to  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  the  Board.  How  far  may  your  Agent  go  in  aiding 
the  institutions,  selected  from  the  whole  number,  in  setting 
their  indastrial  departments  in  operation?  In  using  the 
$20,000  appropriated  last  April  I  have,  in  some  cases,  as 
reported  in  another  paper,  given  or  promised  some  aid  to 
institutions  in  equipping  industrial  departments.  Some  appro- 
priations I  have  made  conditioned  upon  the  raising  of  funds 
by  their  friends,  in  some  cases  seeking  to  co-operate  with  the 
communities  in  which  they  were  located. 

IV. — Snggedions  as  to  the  Policy  of  the  Board. 

The  more  I  have  investigated  the  subjects  referred  to  me, 
the  more  I  have  explored  the  field  in  which  our  work  is  to  be 
done,  the  more  impracticable  has  it  appeared  to  me  to  suggest 
any  clearly  defined  niles  by  which  appropriations  may  be 
made.  The  conditions  are  so  diverse  that  what  seems  wisest  in 
relation  to  one  institution  does  not  suit  the  circumstances  of 
another.  In  some  institutions  we  can  do  the  greatest  good,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  by  a  general  appropriation ;  in  others  by 
assuming  the  support  of  an  instructor  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment ;  in  others  by  supplementing  the  salary  paid — inadequate 
in  all  of  them ;  in  others  by  paying  the  salary  of  an  instructor 
in  the  industrial  department;  in  others  by  offering  "student 
aid;"  in  some  by  helping  them  to  equip,  with  suitable  tools, 
their  industrial  departments.  Your  Agent  n^rets  the  imprac- 
ticability of  suggesting  any  absolute  rules  for  determining  the 
making  of  appropriations;  such  rules  would  save  him  embar- 
rassment and  many  grave  responsibilities.  It  may  be  that 
after  the  experiment  has  made  further  progress  most  of  the 
difficulties,  growing  out  of  diverse  conditions  in  the  institu- 
tions aided  by  the  Slater  Fund,  will  vanish. 
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As  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Board  I  respectfully  suggest 
in  addition  to  the  general  views  suggested  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs : 

1.  That  a  sum  not  to  exceed dollars  per  annum 

may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  show  exceptional 
gifts  and  promise  of  usefulness. 

2.  That  a  sum  not  to  exceed dollars  maybe  used 

by  the  Agent  in  aiding  suitable  young  men  who  seek  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  practice  of  medicine  among  their  people. 

3. — ^That  the  Board  consider  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
establish  a  rule  that  may  determine  the  proportion  of  a  given 
sum  appropriated  to  any  institution  that  may  be  used  for 
"student  aid." 

Earnestly  desiring  all  the  aid  and  advice  that  the  Board  can 
give  me,  and  wishing  that  the  Board  may  see  its  way  to  deter- 
mining more  definitely  than  I  have  been  able  to  suggest,  the 
principle  of  making  appropriations  to  schools  that  may  be 
aided  by  the  "John  F.  Slater  Fund," 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

ATTICUS  G.  HAYGOOD, 

General  Agent, 
New  York,  October  16,  1883. 

Aid  in  Exceptional  Cases. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  this  report,  the  Board 
filled  the  blank  in  Item  No.  1,  at  its  close,  with  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  accordingly  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  sum  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who 
show  exceptional  gifts  and  promise  of  usefulness;  and  the 
Greneral  Agent  is  directed  to  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  select- 
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ing  beneficiaries^  in  order  to  secure^  as  far  as  possible^  from 
such  persons,  the  best  results  in  usefulness  to  their  race. 

Aid  to  Students  of  Medicine. 

The  blank  in  Item  No.  2  was  also  filled  by  the 
Board  with  one  thousand  dollars,  and  it  was 
accordingly 

Besolved,  That  a  sum  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars 
may  be  used  by  the  Greneral  Agent  in  aiding  suitable  young 
men  who  seek  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine among  their  people. 

The  Board  declined  to  take  any  action  as  to  Item 
No.  3. 

General  Appropriation. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Jesup  : 

Whereas^  About  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  remains 
unappropriated  from  the  amount  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Greneral  Agent  in  April  last ; 

Renolvedy  That  the  further  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
be  placed  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Greneral  Agent,  for  the 
year  ending  September  1, 1884,  to  be  used  by  him  in  carrying 
out  the  object  of  this  Trust,  as  expressed  in  the  resolution 
passed  this  day. 

Resdvedy  That  a  further  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Finance  Committee,  to  be 
used  by  them,  if  they  deem  best,  on  the  application  of  the 
Greneral  Agent  showing  the  necessity  of  further  appropriations 
to  carry  on  the  work. 
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Resolved^  That  all  gifts  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  to 
any  institution  shall  be  appropriated  for  some  special  purpose, — 
that  being  in  accordance  with  the  principles  adopted  by  the 
Board, — and  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Fund  receiving 
"  Student  Aid  "  shall  in  all  cases,  if  practicable,  be  pledged  to 
make  use  of  their  education  and  knowledge  among  the  people 
of  their  own  race  in  the  South. 

Other  Contributions  Expected. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Dodge,  it  was 

Resolvedj  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  in  all  cases 
where  appropriations  are  made  to  schools,  colleges,  or  institu- 
tions for  other  purposes  than  "  Student  Aid,"  it  is  particularly 
desirable  to  make  such  appropriations  dependent  upon  a  like 
or  larger  sum  being  raised  for  the  same  specific  purpose  by 
the  parties  interested. 

No  Appropriation  for  the  Payment  of  Debts. 
It  was  further 

Besolvedf  That  no  money  appropriated  by  the  General 
Agent  be  used  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  by  institutions 
aided  by  this  Fund ;  and  that  no  money  be  appropriated  to 
institutions  that  are  not,  with  good  reason,  believed  to  be  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

The  Auditing  Committee  presented  their  report, 
and  the  same  was  ordered  to  be  recorded  on  the 
minutes. 

The  Board  then  adjourned.   . 
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Qish  recdved  and  disbursed  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  dose  of  the 

first  fall  fiscal  year^  August  31,  1883. 


Beceifts. 

For  the  Fond $1,000,000  00 

From   PremiuniB   on 

BondaSold 13,791  22 

From  accrued  interest 

on  Bonds  sold 15,628  36 

From  Income 62,631  67 


11,092,051  25 


PAYMSKTSb 

For  $955,000  Bonds, 

(as  per  Ledger) $   917,672  43 

For  Premiums  on 

Bonds  bought 28,750  00 

For  accrued  interest 

on  Bonds  bought...  16,221  70 
For  Expenses. 3,435  60 

Total $966,079  73 

Cash  on  deposit. 125,971  52 

$1,092,051  25 


Staiemeni  at  the  dose  of  the  first  fuB,  fiscal  year^  Augud  31, 1883. 


Bbsoubces. 

$955,000    Bends,   (as 

per  Ledger) $  917,672  43 

Accrued   interest  on 

$70,000  Bonds,  bo't 

Julj  23d 593  34 

Cash  on  deposit 125,971  52 

$1,044,237  29 
Interest  accrued  but 
not  due,  $9,274.94. 


Liabilities. 

The  Fund $1,000,000  00 

Income  Account^  Cr..       4^7  29 


$1,044,237  29 


Memoranda, 

Annual  Income  from  $855,000  6  per  cent.  Bonds $51,300 

"  "         "     $100,000  5  per  cent.  Bonds 5,000 

$56,300 
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APPROPRIATIONS 

Made  by  the  General  Agent  prior  to  October  16,  1883. 

/  To  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

Rev.  K  O.  Thayer,  President, $2,000  00 

Lewis  High  School,  Maoon,  Ga., 

W.  A.  Hodges,  Principal, 200  00 

[    Tuskegee  Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala., 

Rev.  R  T.  Washington,  Principal,  -  -  -  .  100  00 
Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss., 

Rev.  G.  Stanley  Pope,  President,  ....      1,000  00 

Le  Moyne  Institute,,  Memphis,  Tenn., 

A.  J.  Steele,  Principal, 500  00 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C, 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  Cooke,  President^ 2,000  00 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Gku, 

Rev.  E.  A.  Ware,  President, 2,000  00 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala., 

Rev.  H.  S.  De  Forest,  President, 2,000  00 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 

Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper,  President, 2,000  00 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va., 

Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  President, 2,000  00 

Atlanta  Baptist  Female  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

Miss  S.  B.  Packard,  Principal, 2,000  00 

Austin  High  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 

Miss  ^  L.  Austin,  Superinten4ent,       ....        450  00 
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To  Measre.  Btttherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio ;  Morrison  R.  Waite,  of  the 
District  of  Colombia ;  William  E.  Doixie,  of  New  York ;  Phillips 
Brooks^  of  Maasachusetts ;  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  of  Maryland ;  John 
A.  Stewart,  of  New  York;  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  of  Oeorgia;  Morris 
K.  Jesup,  of  New  York ;  James  P.  Boyce,  of  Kentucky ;  and  William 
A.  Slater,  of  Connecticut : 

Oentlemen  :  It  has  pleased  Ood  to  grant  me  prosperity  in  my  business, 
and  to  put  it  into  my  power  to  apply  to  charitable  uses  a  sum  of  money  so 
considerable  as  to  require  the  counsel  of  wise  men  for  the  administration 
of  it. 

It  is  my  desire  at  this  time  to  appropriate  to  such  uses  the  sum  of  one 
million  of  dollars  ($1,000,000.00);  and  I  hereby  invite  you  to  procure  a 
charter  of  incorporation  under  which  a  charitable  fund  may  be  held  exempt 
from  taxation,  and  under  which  you  shall  organize ;  and  I  intend  that  the 
corporation,  as  soon  as  formed,  shall  receive  this  sum  in  trust  to  apply  the 
income  of  it  according  to  the  instructions  contained  in  this  letter. 

The  general  object  which  I  desire  to  have  exclusively  pursued,  is  the 
uplifting  of  the  lately  emancipated  population  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
their  posterity,  by  conferring  on  them  the  blessings  of  Christian  education. 
The  disabilities  formerly  suffered  by  these  people,  and  their  singfular  patience 
and  fidelity  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  nation,  establish  a  just  claim  on  the 
sympathy  and  good  will  of  humane  and  patriotic  men.  I  cannot  but  feel 
the  compassion  that  is  due  in  view  of  their  prevailing  ignorance  which 
exists  by  no  fault  of.  their  own. 

But  it  is  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  also  for  the  safety  of  our  common 
country,  in  which  they  have  been  invest^  with  equal  political  rights,  that 
I  am  desirous  to  aid  in  providing  them  with  the  means  of  such  education  as 
shall  tend  to  make  them  good  men  and  good  citizens  —  education  in  which 
the  instruction  of  the  mind  in  the  common  branches  of  secular  learning  shall 
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be  associated  with  training  in  just  notions  of  duty  toward  God  and  man,  in 
the  light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  means  to  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  the  general  object  above 
described,  I  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  corporation ;  only  indicating,  as 
lines  of  operation  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  things,  the  training 
of  teachers  from  among  the  people  requiring  to  be  taught,  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  corporation,  by  such  limited  selection  the  purposes  of  the  trust  can 
be  best  accomplished;  and  the  encouragement  of  such  institutions  as  are 
most  effectually  useful  in  promoting  this  training  of  teachers. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  work  herein  proposed  is  nothing  new  or  untried. 
And  it  is  no  small  part  of  my  satisfaction  in  taking  this  share  in  it,  that  I 
hereby  associate  myself  with  some  of  the  noblest  enterprises  of  charity  and 
humanity,  and  may  hope  to  eneourage  the  prayers  imd  toils  of  faithful  men 
and  women  who  have  labored  and  are  still  laboring  in  this  cause. 

I  wish  the  corporation  which  you  are  invited  to  constitute,  to  consist  at  no 
time  of  more  than  twelve  members,  nor  less  than  nine  members  for  a  longer 
time  than  may  be  required  for  the  convenient  filling  of  vacancies,  which  I 
desire  to  be  filled  by  the  corporation,  and  when  found  practicable,  at  its  next 
meeting  after  the  vacancy  may  occur. 

I  designate  as  the  first  President  of  the  corporation  the  Honorable 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio.  I  desire  that  it  may  have  power  to 
provide  from  the  income  of  the  Fund,  among  other  things,  for  expenses 
incurred  by  members  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  trust,  and  for  the  expenses  of 
such  ofiicers  and  agents  as  it  may  appoint,  and  generally  to  do  all  such  acts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  trust.  I  desire,  if 
it  may  be,  that  the  corporation  may  have  full  liberty  to  invest  its  funds 
according  to  its  own  best  discretion,  without  reference  to  or  restriction  by 
any  laws  or  rules,  legal  or  equitable,  of  any  nature,  regulating  the  mode 
of  investment  of  trust  funds ;  only  I  wish  that  neither  principal  nor  income 
be  expended  in  land  or  buildings,  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  safe 
and  productive  investment  for  income.  And  I  hereby  discharge  the  corpora- 
tion and  its  individual  members,  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power  so  to  do,  of  all 
responsibility,  except  for  the  faithful  administration  of  this  trust,  according 
to  their  own  honest  understanding  and  best  judgment.  In  particular,  also, 
I  wish  to  relieve  them  of  any  pretended  claim  on  the  part  of  any  person, 
party,  sect,  institution,  or  locality,  to  benefactions  from  this  Fund,  that  may 
be  put  forward  on  any  ground  whatever ;  as  I  wish  every  expenditure  to  be 
determined  solely  by  the  convictions  of  the  corporation  itself  as  to  the  most 
useful  disposition  of  its  gifts. 

I  desire  that  the  doings  of  the  corporation  each  year  be  printed  and  sent 
to  each  of  the  State  Libraries  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Library  of 
Congress, 

In  case  the  capital  of  the  Fund  should  become  impaired,  I  desire  that  a 
part  of  the  income,  not  greater  than  one-half,  be  invested,  from  year  to 
year,  until  the  capital  be  restored  to  its  original  amount. 

I  purposely  leave  to  the  oorporadon  the  largest  liberty  of  making  such 
changes  in  the  methods  of  applying  the  income  of  the  Fund  tis  shall  seem  from 
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time  to  time  best  adapted  to  accomplish  the  general  object  herein  defined. 
But  being  warned  by  the  history  of  such  endowments  that  they  sometimes 
tend  to  discourage  rather  than  promote  efTort  and  self-reliance  on  the  part 
of  beneficiaries ;  or  to  inure  to  the  advancement  of  learning  instead  of  the 
dissemination  of  it ;  or  to  become  a  convenience  to  the  rich  instead  of  a 
help  to  those  who  need  help ;  I  solemnly  charge  my  Trustees  to  use  their 
best  wisdom  in  preventing  any  such  defeat  of  the  spirit  of  this  trust ;  so  that 
my  gift  may  continue  to  future  generations  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  poor. 

Ify  at  any  time  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-three  years  from  the  date  of  this 
foundation,  it  shall  appear  to  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  members 
of  this  corporation  that,  by  reason  of  a  change  in  social  conditions,  or  by 
reason  of  adequate  and  equitable  public  provision  for  education,  or  by  any 
other  sufiScient  reason,  there  is  no  further  serious  need  of  this  Fund  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  at  first  instituted,  I  authorize  the  corporation  to  apply 
the  capital  of  the  Fund  to  the  establishment  of  foundations  subsidiary  to 
then  already  existing  institutions  of  higher  education,  in  such  wise  as  to 
make  the  educational  advantages  of  such  institutions  more  freely  accessible 
to  poor  students  of  the  colored  race. 

It  is  my  wish  that  this  trust  be  administered  in  no  partisan,  sectional,  or 
sectarian  spirit,  but  in  the  interest  of  a  generous  patriotism  and  an  enlight- 
ened Christian  faith ;  and  that  the  corporation  about  to  be  formed  may  con- 
tinue to  be  constituted  of  men  distinguished  either  by  honorable  success  in 
business,  or  by  services  to  literature,  education,  religion,  or  the  state. 

I  am  encouraged  to  the  execution  in  this  charitable  foundation  of  a  long 
cherished  purpose,  by  the  eminent  wisdom  and  success  that  has  marked  the 
conduct  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  in  a  field  of  operation  not  remote 
from  that  contemplated  by  this  trust.  I  shall  commit  it  to  your  hands, 
deeply  conscious  how  insufficient  is  our  best  forecast  to  provide  for  the  future 
that  is  known  only  to  Grod ;  but  humbly  hoping  that  the  administration  of 
it  may  be  so  guided  by  divine  wisdom,  as  to  be,  in  its  turn,  an  encourage- 
ment to  philanthropic  enterprise  on  the  part  of  others,  and  an  enduring 
means  of  good  to  our  beloved  country  and  to  our  fellow-men. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

JOHN  F.  SLATER. 

NoBWlCH,  Coxir.,  March  4, 1888. 
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CHARTER 

FBOH  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Approved  April  28th,  1882. 


AN  ACT  to  Incorporate  the  Ihuiees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund. 

Whereas,  Messrs.  Rutherford  B.  Hateb,  of  Ohio,  Morrison  R  Watte, 
of  the  District  of  Columhia,  Wtlliah  R  Dodge,  of  New  York,  Phiixifs 
Brooks,  of  Massachusetts,  Dakiel  C.  Oilman,  of  Maryland,  John  A. 
Stewart,  of  New  York,  Alfred  H.  Coix^uitt,  of  Oeorgia,  Morris  K. 
Jebup,  of  New  York,  James  P.  Boyce,  of  Kentucky,  and  William  A. 
Slater,  of  Connecticut,  have,  by  their  memorial,  represented  to  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  of  this  State  that  a  letter  hajs  been  received  by  them  from 
John  F.  Slater,  of  Norwich,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy : 

[Here  the  letter  printed  on  the  preceding  pages  of  this  pamphlet  is  inserted.] 

And  whereaSf  said  memorialists  have  further  represented  that  they  are 
ready  to  accept  said  trust  and  receive  and  administer  said  fund,  provided  a 
charter  of  incorporation  is  granted  by  this  State,  as  indicated  in  said  letter; 

Now,  thertfore,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  full  effect  to  the  charitable  inten- 
tions declared  in  said  letter ; 

Tht  people  of  the  Stale  oj  New  York^  repreaenied  in  SeiuUe  and  AaaenMy,  do 
enact  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  Butherford  B.  Hayes,  Morrison  R  Waite,  William  R  Dodge, 
Phillips  Brooks,  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  John  A.  Stewart,  Alfred  H.  Colquitt, 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  James  P.  Boyce,  and  William  A.  Slater  are  hereby  created 
a  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  of  The  Trustees  of  the  John 
F.  Slater  Fund,  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession ;  said 
original  corporators  electing  their  associates  and  successors,  from  time  to 
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time,  80  that  the  whole  number  of  corporators  may  be  kept  at  not  less  than 
nine  nor  more  than  twelve. 

Said  corporation  may  hold  and  manage,  invest  and  reinvest  all  property 
which  may  be  given  or  transferred  to  it  for  the  charitable  purposes  indicated 
in  said  letter,  and  shall,  in  so  doing,  and  in  appropriating  the  income  accru- 
ing therefrom,  conform  to  and  be  governed  by  the  directions  in  said  letter 
contained ;  and  such  property  and  all  investments  and  reinvestments  thereof, 
excepting  real  estate,  shall,  while  owned  by  said  corporation  and  held  for 
the  purposes  of  said  trust  be  exempt  from  taxation  of  any  and  every  nature. 

Sec.  2.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the 
corporation,  and  it  may  elect  such  other  ofiicers  and  hold  such  meetings, 
whether  within  or  without  this  State,  from  time  to  time,  as  its  by-laws  may 
authorize  or  prescribe. 

Sec.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  annually  file  with  the  Librarian  of  this 
State  a  printed  report  of  its  doings  during  the  preceding  year. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  efiect  immediately. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Adopted    May   18,    1889 


1.  The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secre- 
tary, and  Treasurer,  chosen  from  the  members,  and  a  General  Agent. 
These  officers  shall  serve  until  death,  resignation,  or  removal  for  cause,  and 
vacancies  when  thev  occur  shall  be  filled  bv  ballot. 

2.  There  shall  be  appointed  at  each  annual  meeting  a  Finance  Committee 
and  an  Executive  committee.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  consist  of  three, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  five,  the  President  of  the  Board  being 
ex-officio  one  of  the  five. 

3.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  at  such  place  in  the 
City  of  New  York  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Board,  or  the  President,  on 
the  first  Thursday  following  the  first  Wednesday  of  October  in  each  year. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  such  times  and  places  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the 
transjiction  of  business. 

5.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President 
shall  perform  his  duties. 

6.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board 
which  shall  be  annually  published  for  general  distribution. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee,  in  connexion  with  the  General  Agent,  shall 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  resolutions  and  orders  of  the 
Board  as  the  same  are  from  time  to  time  adopted.  Three  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  business. 

8.  The  Finance  Committee,  in  connexion  with  the  Treasurer,  shall  have 
charge  of  the  moneys  and  seciu-ities  belonging  to  the  fund  with  authority  to 
invest  and  reinvest  the  moneys  and  dispose  of  the  securities  at  their  dis- 
cretion, subject,  however,  at  all  times  to  the  instructions  of  the  Board.  All 
seciu-ities  belonging  to  the  trust  shall  stand  in  the  name  of  "The  Trustees 
OF  THE  John  F.  Slater  Fund,"  and  be  transferred  only  by  the  Treasurer 
when  authorized  bv  a  resolution  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

9.  The  General  Agent,  in  connexion  with  the  Executive  Committee,  shall 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  trust  under  the 
instructions  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  given  by  the  Board. 
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10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  be,  ex-officio,  Secretan*  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

11.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Treasurer,  the  Finance 
Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  the  vacancy  temporarily,  and  in  like 
manner  the  Executive  Committee  may  fill  the  place  of  General  Agent  if 
necessary. 

12.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  shall  be  filled  by  ballo^  and  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  shall  be  necessary  for  an  election. 

13.  These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  annual  or  special 
meeting  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board. 
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TRUSTEES. 

Hon.  RUTHERFOBD  B.  HAYES,  LL.  D. 

PresidenL 

Chief  Justice  MORRISON  R.  WAITE,  LL.  D. 

Vvce-President, 

DANIEL  C.  OILMAN,  LL.  D.  4 

Secretary, 

MORRIS  K.  JESUP,  Eeq. 
Treasurer, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  E.  IJODGE,  Esq. 
Hon.  ALFRED  H.  COLQUITT. 
Rev.  JAMES  P.  BOYCE,  D.  D. 
Rev.  PHILIPS  BROOKS,  D.  D. 
WILLIAM  A.  SLATER,  Eeq. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES: 

Executive: 
Hon.  R.  B.  Hayes,  Chairman. 

HON.  A.  H.  COLQUITT.  HON.  M.  R.  WAITB. 

REV.  J.  P.   BOYCE.  •  REV.  P.   BROOKS, 

DANIEL  c.  OILMAN,  Secretary. 

Finance: 

JOHN  A.   STEWART.  WILLIAM  E.  DODGE. 

MORRIS  K.  JESUP. 


GENERAL  AGENT: 

Rev.  A.  G.  HAYGOOD,  D.  D.,  Oxford,  Georgia, 
To  whom  letters  may  be  addressed. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 


JOHN  F.  SLATER  FUND. 


FIFTH  MEETING. 


In  pursuance  of  the  By-laws,  the  fifth  meeting 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  was 
held  in  Npw  York,  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer, 
No.  52  William  Street,  Thursday,  October  2,  at  3 
p.  m.,  the  Honorable  R.  B.  Hayes,  President  of 
the  Board,  in  the  chair.  Present,  Messrs.  Hayes, 
Waite,  Boyce,  Stewart,  Dodge,  Slater  and 
Oilman.  The  General  Agent,  Rev.  Dr.  Haygood, 
was  also  present. 

After  a  prayer  had  been  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Boyce,  the  minutes  of  the  fourth  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  were  read  and  approved. 

The  President  of  the  Board  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  John  F.  Slater  in  the  following 
address,  which  the  Trustees  ordered  to  be  placed 
in  full  upon  their  minutes. 
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Bemarks  of  President  Hayes. 

OentleTnen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund: 

Our  first  duty  at  this  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  for  the  Education  of  Freedmen  is 
devolved  upon  us  by  the  death,  since  our  last  meeting,  of  the 
Founder  of  this  Trust. 

John  F.  Slater  died  early  Wednesday  morning,  the  7th  of 
May  last,  at  his  home  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine.  He  had  suffered  severely  from  chronic  com- 
plaints for  several  months,  and  his  death  was  not  a  surprise 
to  his  family  or  intimate  friends. 

Two  of  the  members  of  this  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr. 
Morris  K.  Jesup  and  myself,  had  the  melancholy  privilege 
of  representing  the  Board  at  the  impressive  funeral  services 
of  Mr.  Slater  at  his  home,  at  the  Congregational  Church  and 
at  the  Cemetery  in  Norwich,  on  the  Saturday  following  his 
death. 

When  he  last  met  this  Board  his  healthful  appearance 
and  general  vigor  gave  promise  of  a  long  and  active  life.  It 
was  with  great  confidence  that  we  then  expressed  to  him  our 
conviction  that  his  wise  and  generous  gift  for  the  education 
of  the  emancipated  people  of  the  South  and  their  posterity, 
was  made  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  he  might  reasonably 
hope  to  observe  during  many  years  its  beneficent  influence. 
But  in  the  Providence  of  Grod  it  has  been  otherwise  ordered, 
and  the  life  which  we  fondly  wished  would  last  long  enough 
to  yield  to  him  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  results  of  his 
patriotic  forecast,  has  been  brought  to  a  close. 

He  had  a  widely  extended  and  well  earned  reputation  for 
ability,  energy,  integrity  and  success  as  a  manufacturer  and 
as  a  man  of  afiairs.     He  was  a  philanthropist,  a  patriot,  a 
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good  citizen  and  a  good  neighbour.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Park  Congr^ational  Society  in  Norwich  for  many  years  and 
was  warmly  and  strongly  attached  to  the  denomination  of  his 
choice.  His  church  relations  did  not  limit  his  sympathies, 
nor  narrow  his  views  of  duty.  In  his  letter  establishing  this 
Trust  is  the  following  clause : 

"The  general  object  which  I  desire  to  have  exclusively 
pursued,  is  the  uplifting  of  the  lately  emancipated  population 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  their  posterity,  by  conferring  on 
them  the  blessings  of  Christian  education." 

When  asked  the  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  Christian 
education,"  he  replied  that  "the  phrase  Christian  educa- 
tion is  to  be  taken  in  the  largest  and  most  general  sense — 
tiiat,  in  the  sense  which  he  intended,  the  common  school 
teaching  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  was  Christian 
education.  That  it  is  leavened  with  a  predominant  and 
salutary  Christian  influence.  That  there  was  no  need  of 
limiting  the  gifts  of  the  Fund  to  denominational  institutions. 
That  if  the  Trustees  should  be  satisfied  that  at  a  certain  State 
institution  their  beneficiaries  would  be  surrounded  by  whole- 
some influences  such  as  would  tend  to  make  good  Christian 
citizens  of  them,  there  is  nothing  in  the  use  of  the  phrase 
referred  to  to  hinder  their  sending  pupils  to  it." 

I  forbear  to  attempt  to  give  a  full  sketch  of  Mr.  Slater. 
Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
great  loss  which  this  Trust  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  its 
founder,  and  the  propriety  of  placing  on  our  records,  and 
giving  to  the  public,  a  worthy  and  elaborate  notice  of  his  life, 
character  and  good  deeds. 

On  motion  of  Chief  Justice  Waite,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted : 
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JReadvedy  That  President  Gilman  be  requested  to  prepare 
a  paper  on  the. life  and  character  of  the  founder  of  this 
Trust,  to  be  published  together  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Slater, 
with  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Mr. 
Stewart,  next  presented  the  minutes  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Treasurer's  Report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  1,  1884,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  present  investments  of  the  Fund. 
The  report  was  accepted  and  the  action  of  the 
Committee  was  approved. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Finance  Committee  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  out  of  the  income  of  the  Fund  the  sum  of 
$10,000  be  set  aside  annually  as  a  guarantee  against  any  loss 
that  may  arise  from  investments  of  the  principal,  and  that 
this  be  continued  till  the  sum  of  $100,000  is  reached  as  a 
Guarantee  Fund. 

The  General  Agent  then  presented  his  report 
for  the  past  year,  which  drew  out  many  comments 
and  questions  from  those  members  of  the  Board 
who  were  present.  The  attention  paid  to  manual 
training  in  the  schools  aided  by  this  Fund  met  the 
hearty  approbation  of  the  Board.  The  report  of 
the  General  Agent  was  accepted,  and,  with  some 
slight  modifications  which  he  wished  to  make  in  it, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Boyce  the  following  resolu- 
tions  were  adopted : 
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Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  $6,649.34  heretofore 
appropriated  but  not  yet  used,  the  sum  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  (which  shall  include  not  exceeding  four  thousand 
dollars  for  medical  instruction  and  exceptional  cases)  shall 
be  appropriated  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen  during 
the  coming  year,  which  sum  shall  be  subject  to  the  draft  of 
the  General  Agent  upon  the  Treasurer,  and  shall  be  expended 
according  to  the  principles  heretofore  adopted,  the  amount  to 
no  one  institution  to  exceed  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

Beaolvedy  That  the  Finance  Committee  may,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, invest  in  the  Guarantee  Fund  already  provided  for, 
tlie  sum  of  twenty  thousand  instead  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

It  was  also  resolved  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  Board,  that  the  By-laws  be  so 
amended  that  the  annual  meeting  be  held  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  May. 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  in  place  of  the  Secretary, 
who  is  ex  officio  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Slater  was  appointed  Auditor  of  the  Trea- 
surer's accounts,  and  his  report  is  appended. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  on  Friday,  at 
half-past  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel. 

Friday,  October  3, 1884. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Trustees  re-assem- 
bled on  Friday,  October  3,  at  half-past  ten,  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 
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Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  of  Boston,  who  was 
absent  from  the  country  at  the  last  annual  meeting, 
took  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

A  quorum  being  present,  the  morning  was  spent 
in  a  consideration  of  the  business  of  the  Trust,  and 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Beadved,  That  the  President  of  the  Board  be  requested  to 
inform  the  Greneral  Agent  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  the 
members  of  the  Board  have  read  his  report,  and  have  heard 
his  comments  upon  it,  and  with  which  they  have  observed 
the  measures  he  has  taken  to  inaugurate  the  work  of  the 
Slater  Fund. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Board  suggest  to  the 
General  Agent  the  expediency  of  his  visiting  during  the 
term  time  in  the  current  year,  the  institutions  aided  by  the 
Slater  Fund,  and  also  the  possibility  of  his  visiting  Wash- 
ington, during  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  to  give  such 
information  as  may  be  called  for  in  respect  to  the  condition 
of  education  in  the  South. 

Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  the  General  Agent  is  willing  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Slater  Fund,  the 
President  of  the  Board  be  authorized  to  conclude  an  engage- 
ment with  him  on  this  basis. 

The  minutes  of  October  2  and  October  3  having 
been  read  and  approved,  the  Trustees  adjourned 
to  meet  in  New  York  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
May,  1885,  the  hour  and  place  to  be  determined 
by  the  President. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Board  : 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  I  reported  the 
appropriations  that  had  been  made  in  view  of  your  action  at 
the  meeting  in  April,  1883.  The  action  taken  by  the  Board 
at  its  October  meeting  allowed  other  appropriations  for  the 
school  year  of  1883-84.  As  the  actual  use  of  the  income  of 
the  "  John  F.  Slater  fund ''  really  began  with  the  Fall  Term 
(of  1883)  opening  of  institutions  aided  by  it,  it  seems  best  to 
restate  the  appropriations  reported  to  you  at  your  last  meet- 
ing, as  well  as  those  made  subsequently — thus  giving  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  work  for  the  first  year. 


APPROPRIATIONS 
Made  by  the  General  Agent  Prior  to  Ocr.  16,  1883. 

To  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Gra., 

Rev.  E.  O.  Thayer,  President,  .  .  $2,000  00 
Lewis  High  School,  Macon,  Ga., 

W.  A.  Hodges,  Principal,     ...  200  00 

Tuskegee  Normal  School,  Tusk^ee,  Ala., 

Rev.  B.  T.  Washington,  Principal,        .  100  00 

Amount  carried  forward,       •        •      $2,300  00 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss. 

Rev.  G.  Stanley  Pope,  President, 
'Le  Moyne  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A;  J.  Steele,  Principal, 
Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  Cooke,  President, 
Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

Rev.  E.  A.  Ware,  President, 
Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala., 

Rev.  H.  S.  DeForest,  President, 
Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 

Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper,  President, 
'Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va., 

Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Principal, 
Atlanta  Baptist  Female  Seminary,  Atlanta, 

Miss  S.  B.  Packard,  Principal,       • 
"Austin  High  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 

Miss  E.  L.  Austin,  Superintendent, 

Total  prior  to  October  16, 


$2,300  00 
1,000  00 
500  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 


Ga., 


2,000  00 

2,000  00 

450  00 
$16,250  00 


Appropriations  Since  October  16, 1883. 


To  Tuskegee  Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala., 

Rev.  B.  T.  Washington,  Principal, 
^Brainerd  Institute,  Chester,  S.  C, 

Rev.  S.  Loomis,  Principal,    . 
-'Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

G.  W.  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  Dean,      • 
*  Tillotson  Institute,  Austin,  Tex., 

Rev.  W.  E.  Brooks,  Principal,      .         . 
""Leonard  Medical  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 

Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper,  President,     .        , 

Amount  carried  forward,        ,        » 


$1,000  00 

750  00 

600  00 

600  00 

500  00 
$3,350  00 


$3,350  00 

1,975  00 

500  00 

1,350  00 

250  00 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
-^Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath,  President,     . 
-Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Braden,  President, 
*Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

Rev.  Wm.  Stewart,  President, 
-  Southern  University,  New  Orleans,  La., 

Mr.  J.  H.  Harrison,  President, 
-"LeLand  University,  New  Orleans,  La., 

Rev.  H.  R.  Travers,  President,      .         .  341  66 

"Lincoln  Normal  University,  Marion,  Ala., 

W.  B.  Patterson,  President,  ...  460  00 

^  Rust  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss., 

Rev.  W.  W.  Hooper,  President,    .         .         1,600  00 
'  Scotia  Seminary,  Concord,  N.  C, 

Rev.  Luke  Borland,  President,      .         .  240  00 

•  Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss., 

Rev.  G.  Stanley  Pope,  President,  .         .         1 ,000  00 
State  Normal  School,  Huntsville,  Ala., 

Mr.  W.  H.  Council,  President,      .         .         1,000  00 
Kentucky  Normal  School,  Louisville,  Ky., 

Rev.  W.  J.  Simmons,  D.  D.,  President,  1,000  00 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College,  Richmond,  Va., 

Rev.  Lyman  B.  Teffl,  President,   .         .         2,000  00 
Howard  University,  Washington  City, 

Rev.  W.  M.  Patton,  D.  D.,  President,  .         1,000  00 

-  Conditionally  to  Atlanta  University,        .         .  500  00 

To  Special  Cases,  as  provided  for  by  the  Board,  650  00 


Total  since  October  16,  1883,         .        $17,106  66 
Total  appropriations  to  date,  .  33,356  66 
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USE  OF  THE  MONEY  AND  EESULTS. 

It  has  been  impossible^  as  was  stated  to  the  Board  at  its 
last  meeting,  to  fix  upon  any  absolute  rule  for  the  use  of 
money  appropriated  to  the  diflFerent  institutions — ^their  cir- 
cumstances, opportunities  and  needs  being  so  diverse.  The 
Agent  has  found  the  Principals  always  ready  to  be  advised, 
and  he  believes  that  the  best  judgment  has  been  employed  in 
the  application  of  the  funds.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  money  has  been  used  in  starting  and 
equipping  the  industrial  departments  in  the  various  schools. 
This  was  necessary  at  first.  I  believe  that  the  expenditure 
has  been  wise  and  economical.  Hereafter  a  greater  share  of 
the  money  will  be  available  for  salaries  and  student  aid. 

The  reports  of  the  Principals  are  very  different  in  form — 
because  the  conditions  of  the  schools  are  different  and  the 
business  is  new  to  them,  and  each  school  is,  in  a  sense,  a  law 
unto  itself. 

From  the  reports  of  Principals  made  direct  to  me,  and 
from  their  annual  catalogues,  I  make  up,  for  the  information 
of  the  Board,  the  following  statements : 

Clark  Universffy,  Atlanta,  Ga. — Rev.  E.  O.  Thayer, 
A.  M.,  President.  Organized  1869,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  Real  estate  460  acres.  Improve- 
ments worth  $86,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  15;  students, 
222. 

This  school  is  well  advanced  in  its  Industrial  and  Business 
as  well  as  in  its  Literary  departments.  Instruction  is  given 
in  Agriculture,  Carpentry,  Iron  Work,  Printing  and  House- 
keeper's work.  Book-keeping,  Telegraphy  and  Phonography 
are  also  taught. 

President  Thayer  reports  that  of  the  $2,000  appropriated 
to  Clark  University,  $695.65  has  been  used  on  salary  account, 
$161.60  for  student  aid,  and  $1,142.75  in  "equipping  the 
industrial  department  in  farming,  printing,  the  domestic  de- 
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partment,  and  in  the  purchase  of  some  needed  apparatus  in 
the  scientific  department." 

Concerning  "  results,"  President  Thayer  says  in  his  report 
to  the  General  Agent : 

"1.  Without  the  aid  from  the  'Slater  Fund'  we  could  have  done  com- 
paratively little  in  the  industrial  department.  Without  it  our  printing 
department  would  have  failed  entirely.  As  it  is,  we  have  taught  twenty 
pupils  type-setting  and  press  work.  We  have  published  a  weekly  paper, 
our  own  catalogues  and  programmes.  [I  submit  their  catalogue  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Board  as  a  creditable  piece  of  printer's  work.]  On  the 
fiirm  we  have  been  able  to  give  work  to  a  large  number,  so  that  what  was 
expended  in  equipping  this  department  has  been  really  'student  aid.'  I 
have  concentrated  chiefly  on  two  departments,  but  the  others  have  had  their 
efficiency  greatly  increased  by  the  material  furnished,  and  it  is  my  purpose 
to  develop  other  departments  more  fully  another  year. 

"In  the  carpentry  department  about  thirty  have  been  constantly  em- 
ployed. We  have  built  for  ourselves  and  other  people  eight  houses.  We 
have  also  made  our  own  tables,  book-cases  and  other  furniture. 

"  The  girls  have  been  taught  to  make  their  own  dresses,  and  some  of  them 
have  learned  dress-making  well  enough  to  cut  and  make  very  nice  dresses 
for  the  lady  teachers,  thus  acquiring  skill  and  earning  good  wages.  In  the 
Model  House  the  girls  have  been  taught  the  various  departments  of  house- 
wifery. Our  aim  is  to  teach  every  student  a  trade  thoroughly,  so  that  he 
may  be  a  skilled  workman.  One  boy,  not  yet  eighteen,  is  building  a  house 
of  six  rooms  from  his  own  original  drawings  and  specifications." 

TusKEGBB  State  Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala. — 
Rev.  B.  T.  Washington,  Principal.  Established  by  act  of 
the  legislature  of  Alabama,  1880 ;  receives  from  the  State  of 
Alabama,  $3,000.  per  annum.  Keal  estate,  580  acres ;  build- 
ings, including  one  in  process  of  erection,  worth  about 
$20,000.     Officers  and  teachers,  10 ;  students,  169. 

The  Principal,  Mr.  B.  T.  Washington,  (a  colored  man 
himself,  educated  chiefly  at  "  Hampton  Institute,")  has  shown 
very  great  energy  and  capacity  in  providing  for  and  managing 
his  work.  The  industries  of  the  school  are  farming,  brick- 
making,  printing,  black-smithing,  and  house-wifery  for  the 
girls.  The  Principal  says,  in  the  annual  catalogue :  "  For 
the  impetus  given  to  the  Industrial  Department  the  school  is 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  '  John  F.  Slater  Fund.'  " 
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Under  the  advice  of  the  General  Agent  the  whole  of  the 
$1,000  appropriated  to  the  Institute  has  been  used,  during  the 
past  year,  in  equipping  the  various  industrial  departments. 
Concerning  "  results/'  the  Principal  reports : 

''1.  A  good  carpenter's  shop,  20x50.  In  this  shop,  under  competent 
instruction,  nine  young  men  ure  learning  thoroughly  the  carpenter's  trade. 
In  this  shop  we  make  and  repair  school  furniture,  plain  house  furniture,  etc. 
Much  of  the  work  on  our  new  Hall,  now  being  erected,  has  been  done  in 
this  shop. by  these  young  men.  They  have  also  built  a  blacksmith  shop. 
By  help  of  the  aid  from  the  Slater  appropriation  we  have  already  made  a 
large  part  of  the  600,000  brick  for  our  new  College  building.  Many  of  the 
ypung  men  here,  in  our  farm  work,  have  not  only  been  taught  how  to  culti- 
vate the  soil,  make  manures,  and  care  for  stock,  etc.,  but  they  have  earned 
enough  in  wages  to  greatly  help  them  in  meeting  their  expenses.  The  girls 
have  been  taught  cooking,  sewing,  knitting,  and  other  branches  of  woman's 
work.-' 

LeMoyne  Normal  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn. — Mr. 
A.  J.  Steele,  Principal.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  organized  1871.  Property  worth 
$20,000.     Officers  and  teachers,  12;  students,  360. 

The  special  design  of  this  Institution,  as  set  forth  in  the 
annual  catalogue,  "  is  to  give  a  thoroughly  practical  English 
education,  and  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public  schools." 

Mr.  Steele  used  the  appropriation  of  $500  as  follows :  Stu- 
dent aid,  $338.75;  salary  industrial  teacher,  $150;  supplies 
for  industrial  department,  $11.25.  The  largest  amount  paid 
to  one  benefi(;iary  was  $40.00 ;  the  smallest  $5.00 ;  the  average 
$24.20.     Mr.  Steele  concludes  his  report  by  saying : 

''  I  am  more  and  more  impresned  with  the  value  of  industrial  instruction, 
both  as  an  educational  factor  and  a  practical  benefit.  Our  girls'  industrial 
department  is  well  estiiblished  and  successful,  and  I  have  great  hope  that 
with  an  enlarged  appropriation  next  year  the  work  for  the  boys  may  be  put 
well  under  way." 

Many  citizens  of  Memphis  have  shown  their  lively  interest 
in  this  school  by  giving  $1,000  for  enlargement  of  school 
building  and  equipment  of  industrial  department.  Among 
the  subscribers  are  some  of  the  first  names  in  the  city. 
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ClAPLIN   UnIVEBSITY  and   COLTiEGE  OP  AGRICULTURE, 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. — Rev.  Dr.  E.  Cooke,  President.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Freemen's  Aid  Society  and  the  State  of 
South  Carolina;  Qlaflin  University  inaugurated  1869;  in 
1872,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  was  located  at  Orangeburg,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  University.  Receives  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  $5,500  per  annum.  Officers  and  teachers,  12 ; 
students,  400;  real  estate,  $15,000;  improvements,  $40,000. 
Concerning  the  use  and  benefits  of  the  $2,000.00  appropriated 
to  this  School  the  President's  report  to  the  Agent  is  submitted 
entire.     Dr.  Cooke  says : 

"  I  herewith  submit  my.  report  of  the  use  made  of  moneys  received  by 
Claflin  University  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  from  the  *  John  F.  Slater  Fund/  <to 
aid  in  the  Industrial  Education  of  colored  youth : 

"  Received  four  equal  instalments  of  $500  each,     .        .        .        $2,000  00 

"  This  has  been  appropriated  as  follows : 

"Paid  Students,  for  labor, $962.97 

"    Superintendent, 375.00 

**    for  construction,  tools,  &c     ....        662.08 

"Total,  ' $2,000  00 

"  As  soon  as  we  received  notice  of  the  appropriation  of  $2,000  from  the 
Slater  Fund,  arrangements  were  made  to  erect  a  suitable  carpenter  shop 
50x25  feet,  two  stories,  including  paint  shop,  <&c. 

"Under  the  care  of  the  Superintendent  this  was  accomplished  quite 
largely  by  labor  of  students,  and  the  shop  was  equipped  with  the  necessary 
tools  for  the  work  intended.  In  this  department  of  industry  twenty  or  more 
students  have  labored  during  the  year,  but  sixteen  in  number  have  been 
regularly  employed  a  portion  of  each  day,  as  apprentices  under  instruction. 
They  have  aided  in  erecting  the  carpenter  shop,  completing  a  new  dormitory, 
repairing  buildings,  fences,  <&c.,  and  in  making  and  repairing  furniture. 

"Willingness  to  labor  was  at  once  manifested,  and  aptness  to  acquire 
skill,  quite  beyond  what  was  expected,  was,  in  some  cases,  shown. 

"  The  younger  and  inexperienced  students  are  required  to  labor  on  the 
Agricultural  Farm  for  a  season  at  least ;  and  those  only  are  admitted  to  the 
Mechanical  Department  who  are  promising  in  talent  and  will  be  likely  to 
remain  a  series  of  years,  as  students. 

"  These,  so  admitted,  are  usually  known  as  the  '  Slater  Boys,'  and  are  on 
the  regular  courses  of  study.  They  are  in  all  respects  the  leading  students  of 
the  College.    These  receive  on  an  average  sixty  dollars  a  year  for  ^eir  labor 
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and  extra  pay  when  employed  in  vacation.  This  oomparatiyely  small  sum 
added  to  what  they  are  aUe  to  earn  during  the  long  summer  vacation,  by 
teaching  or  other  labor,  enables  them  to  pursue  a  continuous  course  of 
studies  for  a  series  of  years.  A  more  earnest,  self  sacrificing  class  of  young 
men,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

''  The  assistance  thus  rendered  by  the  '  Slater  Fund '  has  been  a  wonderful 
inspiration  to  that  struggling  class  who  were  in  danger  of  yielding  to  dis- 
couragement under  long  protracted  difficulties.  But  with  this  helping  hand 
courage  returns  and  hope  revives.  The  effect  begins  to  be  seen  in  the 
increase  of  numbers  in  the  upper  classes,  of  both  the  College  and  Normal 
School. 

**  It  is  our  purpose  to  enlax^  the  field  of  instruction  in  the  future,  so  as  to 
include  Industrial  Mechanics  proper.  Machinery  will  be  introduced  and 
some  regular  manufacturing  industry  incorporated  which  will  provide  a 
means  of  livelihood  for  these  young  men  in  after  life.'' 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Alabama. — Rev. 
H.  8.  DeForest,  President.  Founded  by  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  in  1869.  Real  estate,  200  acres;  im- 
provements, $95,000;  oflSoers  and  teachers,  18;  students,  356. 

The  President  used  of  the  $2,000  appropriated  to  the  School, 
$1,034.73  for  erection  and  equipment  of  carpenter-,  blacksmith- 
and  shoe-shops;  $905.27  in  student  aid.  The  President  is 
sure  that  all  the  students  he  aided  are  of  good  character,  and 
give  promise  of  ysefulness  as  teachers  of  their  race.  The 
young  men  have  opportunity  to  learn  carpentry,  painting  and 
glazing,  and  blacksmithing.  Printing  is  also  taught.  ^^A 
Mechanical  Superintendent,'^  the  President  reports,  "  has  been 
secured,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  this  department."  In 
the  girls'  department  a  competent  teacher  is  employed  to 
instruct  them  in  all  branches  of  house-keeping. 

Shaw  IJNiVERsrrY,  Raleigh,  N.  C. — ^Rev.  H.  M.  Tup- 
per.  President.  Founded  1865,  by  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society.  Investments  in  land  and  school  property, 
$125,000.     Officers  and  teachers,  12 ;  students,  429. 

Concerning  the  uses  and  results  of  the  appropriation  of 
$2,000  to  Shaw  University  and  $500  to  the  Leonard  Medical 
School,  connected  with  the  University,  President  Tupper 
makes  the  following  report,  which  I  submit  entire : 
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"  The  last  draft  of  $500  just  at  hand  makes  the  aggregate  amount  received 
by  Shaw  University,  from  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  during  the  school  year 
commencing  October  Ist,  $2,500.  It  has  been  expended  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  stipulations,  and  the  understanding  we  had  in  reference  to 
how  the  money  should  be  applied,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  Instructor  Mechanical  Department, $800  00 

"  Aid  to  young  men,  Mechanical  School, 700  00 

"  Aid  to  young  women.  Industrial  School,   .....  500  00 

''The  purchase  of  Medical  Apparatus, 250  00 

"  Aid  to  Medical  Students, 250  00 

"Total, $2,500  00 

"  In  making  this  closing  report  for  the  school  year,  I  cannot  speak  in  too 
strong  terms  of  the  good  accomplished  by  the  above  appropriation  from  the 
Slater  Fund.    It  has  helped  to  develop  life  and  activity,  and  open  up  to  our 
students  new  and  wider  fields  of  labor.    In  the  Mechanical  School  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  young  men  have  engaged  in  different  kinds  of  labor.    Car- 
pentry,  furniture  making,   painting,   mason's  work,  glazing,   etc.     Two 
important  objects  we  have  kept  constantly  in  view,  to  cultivate  industrious 
habits  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  higher  grade  of  workmanship.    To 
accomplish  this  end  the  students  have  been  divided  into  three  grades, 
according  to  proficiency  in  workmanship,  and  paid  for  their  work  according 
to  their  grade.     In  this  way  the  students  have  been  stimulated  to  do  good 
work  in  order  to  be  advanced  to  a  higher  grade  and  where  they  would 
receive  more  pay.    The  industry  of  the  students  and  their  progress  in  the 
use  of  tools  have  more  than  met  expectations,  and  it  has  awakened  an 
enthusiasm  and  developed  an  energy  and  activity  that  gives  a  new  character, 
to  our  school,  a  cheerful,  busy  life  and  a  healthy  bustle  and  activity  that  is 
invigorating  and  inspiring.    During  the  year  the  students  have  more  than 
half  completed  the  inside  work  of  a  large  brick  building.    For  instance,  as 
one  item,  they  have  dressed,  tongued  and  grooved  over  twenty  thousand 
feet  of  flooring.    They  have  also  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  repairs, 
running  fences,  making  furniture  needed  for  the  Institution,  painting  builds 
ings  and  doing  brick  work.    One  hundred  and  twenty -one  young  women,  in 
addition  to  doing  the  work  for  the  Institution  boarding  house  for  more  than 
three  hundred  students,  have  devoted  one  hour  per  day  to  sewing  and  dress- 
making.   They  have  worked  up  into  women's  and  children's  apparel  2,500 
yards  of  material,  besides  doing  their  own  sewing  and  working  up  consider- 
able material  for  the  poor  of  the  city.    The  young  women  were  paid  so 
much  for  each  garment  made,  from  the  Slater  Fund. 

**AU  <^  this  work  Aos  been  accomplished  by  the  students  wUhoat  interfering  with 
a  single  recitation.  On  the  other  hand  the  students  have  been  in  a  better  physical 
eondiiian  to  study,  have  made  more  rapid  improvement  in  their  studies,  and  the 
disciplme  of  the  School  has  been  more  easily  maintained, 

"  In  closing  this  brief  report  I  wish  to  express  thanks  for  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Medical  School.    It  enabled  me  to  purchase  apparatus  that  was 
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much  needed  at  this  time.  A  part  was  used  as  jou  suggested,  to  aid  worthy 
students,  which  assisted  them  to  pay  their  lecture  fees,  and  this  in  turn 
aided  me  in  paying  the  lecturers  in  the  medical  department. 

"  With  almost  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  work,  I  can  heartily  and 
frankly  say  that  no  money  that  has  ever  come  into  my  hands  has  accom- 
plished so  much  in  the  way  of  honest  industry  and  practical  good  as  the 
$2,500  received  from  the  Slater  Fund  last  year." 

TouGALOo  University,  Tougaloo,  Mississippi. — Eev. 
G.  Stanley  Pope,  President.  Founded  by  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  1869.  Real  estate,  600  acres;  improve- 
ments, $34,000 ;  Officers  and  teachers,  16 ;  Students,  236. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  annually  appropriates  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000  to  this  School.  Oct.,  1883,  $1,000  was  appro- 
priated to  this  Institution;  in  April,  1884,  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $1,000  was  made — $600  of  this  last  appro- 
priation not  yet  paid.  Up  to  July  8,  when  the  President 
forwarded  his  report,  $1,250  had  been  expended,  leaving 
$250  then  unexpended  and  $500  of  the  appropriation  unpaid. 
The  $1,250  was  used  as  follows : 

Student  aid, 

For  carpenter's  shop  and  tools, . 

For  brick  and  tile  yard,  including  engine. 

For  tinner's  shop  and  equipment, 

For  farm  implements, 

Total, $1,250  00 

These  departments  are  but  just  organized  and  their  work  is 
not  yet  thoroughly  tested.  In  the  annual  catalogue  the  Presi- 
dent says  of  the  Industrial  Department: 

"  The  studenU  are  all  required  to  work  one  hour  each  day ;  thej  are  alao 
allowed  to  work  in  part  pay  for  their  board  if  they  need  such  help.  For 
*  young  women  the  specialty  is  a  Sewing  School/  in  which  competent 
instruction  is  given." 

Hampton  Normal,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Institute. — General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Principal.  Char- 
tered, 1870.     Receives  from  the  State  of  Virginia  $10,000 
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per  annum ;  from  the  United  States  Government  about  two- 
thirds  cost  of  supporting  Indian  students.  Investments  and 
endowments  about  $500,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  58; 
students,  654 — 128  being  Indians. 

All  kinds  of  handicraft  work  carried  on  successfully. 
Each  student  has  one  regular  work  day  in  the  week  besides 
Saturday. 

Concerning  the  use  of  the  $2,000,  the  Principal  reports  : 

''The  money  was  used  in  the  general  maintenance  of  the  Industrial 
Departments  of  the  school." 

The  splendid  success  of  Hampton  Institute  is  a  guarantee 
that  the  appropriation  was  wisely  used.  But  the  Agent 
regrets  that  misunderstanding  of  what  was  wanted  prevented 
a  more  definite  report. 

Austin  Industrial  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. — Miss 
Emily  L.  Austin,  Patron  and  General  Manager.  This 
School  has  been  founded  and  sustained  by  the  efibrts  of 
Miss  Austin,  and  it  has  accomplished  very  great  good,  as 
all  informed  people  affirm.  The  work  is  peculiar  in  some 
respects.     Thus  Miss  Austin  says  in  her  Annual  Report : 

''  The  city  has  enrolled  six  hundred  children.  The  lower  grades  are  so 
over-crowded  that  the  children  are  divided,  half  attending  school  in  the 
morning  and  half  in  the  afternoon.  This  arrangement  gives  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  them  into  our  industrial  classes  the  half  day  they  are  out 
of  school." 

Miss  Austin  has  established  a  school  for  instruction  in  car- 
pentry ;  199  boys  and  youths  received  instruction.  The  $450 
appropriated  from  the  Slater  Fund  was  paid  to  the  instructor 
in  this  department. 

Lewis  Normal  Institute,  Macon,  Ga. — Mr.  W.  A. 
Hodge,  Principal.  Organized  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  in  1868.  Improvements,  $12,000.  Teachers  and 
ofiBcers,  8 ;  students,  278.  Of  the  Industrial  Department  the 
Principal  reports: 
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"  The  girls  have,  during  the  coarse,  four  year's  work  in  the  Sewing  School, 
under  the  constant  instruction  of  their  teachers.  The  boys  of  the  higher 
classes  are  required  to  work  for  five  hours  a  week  in  the  workshop  under  the 
best  of  supervision. 

''  The  $200  appropriated  to  this  School  was  used  in  purchasing  suitable 
tools  for  the  carpenter's  shop.*' 

Atlanta  University. — Rev.  E.  A.  Ware,  Principal. 
Organized  by  American  Missionary  Association,  1869.  Re- 
ceives from  the  State  of  Georgia  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$8,000.  Real  estate,  60  acres;  improvements,  $150,000. 
OflScers  and  teachers,  21 ;  students,  310.  The  $2,000  appro- 
priated to  Atlanta  University  was  expended  for  salaries  in  the 
Normal  industrial  departments. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  a  Commission,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  makes  an  annual  official  visit  and 
inspection  of  this  institution.  In  their  report  last  summer 
they  gave  the  University  very  high  praise.  For  boys  the 
industrial  departments  are  farming  and  carpentry;  for  the 
girls  the  various  departments  of  house-wifery . 

The  Agent  made  a  conditional  appropriation  of  $500 
towards  the  erection  of  a  large  and  well  furnished  Industrial 
Building — to  be  paid  when  the  President  had  raised  otherwise 
as  much  as  $5,000.  The  condition  has  been  met  and  the 
appropriation  awaits  the  President's  order. 

Brainerd  iNSTrruTE,  Chester,  S.  C. — Rev.  S.  Loomis, 
Principal.  Organized  1870,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Home  Missions.  Investments  about 
$12,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  8;  students,  225.  The 
appropriation  to  this  School  was  used  as  follows :  On  salary 
account,  $240 ;  student  aid,  $260 ;  equipment  of  workshop, 
$250.     The  Principal  reports : 

'^  The  appropriation  of  $750  proved  a  most  timely  and  valuable  aid  to 
Brainerd  Institute.  It  furnished  the  workshop  which  the  liberality  of  our 
citizens  had  erected ;  it  secured  the  efficient  and  valuable  services  of  Prof. 
Green  throughout  the  year ;  it  aided  seventeen  students  in  greater  or  less 
amounts,  (nearly  all  of  them  are  preparing  for  the  work  of  teaching^  sup- 
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plementing  their  own  means  eo  that  thej  could  continue  throughout  the 
year,  thus  stimulating  instead  of  destroying  a  spirit  of  self  respect  and  rigid 
economy.  Daily  manual  labor  on  the  grounds,  in  the  gardens,  the  work- 
shop and  the  boarding  department  has  been  constantly  connected  with  the 
studies  of  the  school  room.  In  Brainerd  Institute  labor  and  study  have  been 
united.  The  results  for  good  abundantly  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  union. 
May  they  never  be  divorced." 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  promise  of  the  Agent  to  give 
$250  to  help  equip  a  first-class  workshop,  the  citizens  of 
Chester  contributed  about  $300  to  build  it. 

Spelman  Baptist  Female  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga. — 
Miss  8.  B.  Packard  and  Miss  H.  E.  Giles,  Principals. 
Organized  1883,  under  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society.  Investments 
about  $20,000.     Officers  and  teachers,  14;  students,  518. 

Of  the  $2,000  appropriated  to  this  institution,  $1,260  was 
applied  on  salary  account,  employing  two  lady  teachers  and 
aiding  seven  others ;  $440  was  expended  in  equipping  indus- 
trial departments ;  $300,  undw  advice  of  the  Agent,  reserved 
for  providing  a  suitable  laundry. 

The  Senior  Principal,  Miss  Packard,  says  in  her  report 
to  the  Agent,  of  the  results  made  possible  by  the  appro- 
priation : 

"  What  has  the  *  Slater  Fund '  done  for  Spelman  Seminary  ?  Much  every 
way.  First,  it  has  provided  the  entire  support  of  two  teachers.  Second,  it 
has  helped  in  the  support  of  seven  others.  Third,  a  sewing  room  has  been 
furnished  with  machines,  tables,  etc.  The  boarding  pupils  are  arranged  in 
classes  and  advanced  in  proportion  to  their  attainments,  beginning  with  the 
simplest  work,  advancing  step  by  step  until  fully  qualified  to  cut  and  make 
their  own  dresses.  At  the  commencement  each  student  wore  a  neat  calico 
dress  made  in  this  sewing  room.  Fourth,  domestic  work,  in  all  its  varieties, 
is  taught  here,  the  pupils  being  promoted  according  to  faithfulness  and 
proficiency.  Fifth,  laundry  work  has  been  well  commenced ;  with  better 
equipment  better  instruction  can  be  given.  Sixth,  by  the  education  and 
training  received  in  these  various  departments,  many  of  our  girls  are  engaged 
in  and  out  of  Atlanta  in  domestic  employments,  laundry  work,  sewing 
machine  work,  thereby  filling  honorable  positions  that  will  yield  them 
an  Jionest  6ompetence,  helping  them  to  return  and  continue  their  studies 
etc." 
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The  Agent  wishes  to  add  as  to  the  work  done  at  Spelman 
Institute — he  does  not  know  any  school  where  money  goes 
farther  in  doing  good. 

Rust  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. — Rev.  W.  W. 
Hooper,  President.  Established,  1869,  by  Freedman's  Aid 
Society.  Investments,  $40,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  6 ; 
students,  367. 

The  $1,600  appropriated  to  this  institution  is  all  applied 
to  salary  account  for  the  past  year — the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity using  funds  available  by  them  to  set  on  foot  exten- 
sive and  wisely  planned  industrial  departments.  Rust  Uni- 
vereity  is  doing  a  great  and  sorely  needed  work  in  Mississippi. 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. — 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Braden,  President.  Established,  1866,  by 
Freedman's  Aid  Society.  Investments,  $80,000.  Officers 
and  teadiers,  14 ;  students,  330. 

Of  the  $500^  appropriated  to  this  institution  $75  was 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  tools  for  carpenter's  shop ;  $200 
for  student  aid  and  $225  on  salary  account.  The  $200  for 
student  aid  was  so  used  as  to  assist  27  pupils — the  highest 
amount  paid  to  one  being  $52.75 ;  the  lowest  being  $1.  The 
President  says :, 

"  All  who  were  aided  have  been  workers  for  a  part  of  their  support  here. 
All  were  young  men,  except  two  young  women  who  were  preparing  to  teach 
and  were  working  hard  to  get  ready  by  their  own  eflbrts.  We  have  the 
new  shop  up  [paid  for  by  the  friends  of  the  College],  and  it  can  be  put  in 
excellent  order  for  next  year's  work.  .The  young  men  have,  this  first  year, 
made  boxes,  book-shelves,  wash  stiinds,  tables,  and  one  wardrobe,  besides 
much  miscellaneous  work  in  repairs,  etc.  In  the  printing  department  they 
have  made  commendable  progress.  They  have  printed  bill  heads,  letter 
heads,  envelopes,  programmes,  and  the  College  Record — the  entire  work 
being  done  in  the  College.  The  young  women  have  had  special  drill  in 
making  and  fitting  garments,  and  such  other  things  as  they  could  do.  I 
find  it  helps  to  keep  the  young  men  at  the  work  more  steadily,  if  they  find 
that  it  brings  them  some  help,  though  some  work  without  reference  to  any 
aid — only  to  learn  the  use  of  tools  and  learn  how  to  do  things.  If  we  can 
have  aid  sufficient  to  get  instruction  so  as  to  study  more  of  minor  architec- 
ture and  building  plans,  mechanical  drawing,  etc.,  I  shall  be  glad/* 
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Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. — G. 
W.  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  Dean.  Organized,  1876,  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  the  colored  people  of  the  South  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  medical  education."  Through  the 
munificence  of  the  Meharry  brothers,  a  beautiful  and  com- 
modious four-story  brick  building  was  erected.  Forty-four 
students  have  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  this  insti- 
tution. Lecturers,  10;  students,  31.  The  last  session  showed 
8  "seniors"  and  23  "juniors"  in  the  classes.  The  School 
has  the  approval  of  the  Nashville  Faculty,  and  is  doing  good 
work.  The  $500  appropriated  from  the  Slater  Fund  was 
.divided  equally  between  apparatus  and  student  aid.  Four- 
teen students  were  helped  through  the  term  by  the  $250. 

Southern  University,  New  Orleans,  La. — Mr.  J.  H. 
Harrison,  President.  Officers  and  teachers,  7  ;  students,  312. 
This  institution  is  a  part  of  the  State  system  of  education  in 
Louisiana,  receiving  from  the  State  $10,000  per  annum. 
Its  expenses  are  met  by  appropriation  by  the  Legislature. 
The  management  is  inaugurating  "industrial  training"  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  University.  The  President  is  a 
Southern  man  and  a  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Under  advice  of  the  Agent  the  $250 
appropriated  to  this  School  was  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  apparatus,  greatly  needed  for  its  work. 

LeLand  University,  New  Orleans,  La. — Rev.  H.  R. 
Travers,  President.  Established,  1870,  under  auspices  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission.  Investments,  $100,000. 
Officers  and  teachers  9 ;  pupils,  264.  This  important  school 
is  making  preparations  to  begin  earnestly  industrial  training. 
The  $341.66  appropriated  to  the  institution  in  the  midst  of 
the  spring  term  was  used  on  salary  account  in  the  Industrial 
Department.  The  President,  Rev.  Mr.  Travers,  manifests  a 
most  intelligent  interest  in  forwarding  the  plans  and  methods 
of  your  Board,  and  the  work  at  LeLand  promises  much  for 
the  colored  race  in  the  great  city  of  New  Orleans. 
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TiixoTsoN  Collegiate  and  Normal  Institute,  Aus- 
tin, Texas. — Rev.  W.  E.  Brooks,  President.  Organized, 
January,  1881,  by  the  American  Missionary  Association. 
Property  worth  about  $30,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  9; 
students,  177.  The  $600  appropriated  to  Tillotson  Institute 
has  been  all  expended  for  "student  aid," — given  only  to 
those  who  earned  it  by  work  done  on  the  grounds  and  in  the 
institution.  The  President  reports  the  best  results  in  the 
character  of  the  students. 

Scotia  Seminary,  Concord,  N.  C. — Rev.  Luke  Dor- 
land,  President.  Officers  and  teachers,  12;  students,  224. 
Organized  by  the  "  Presbyterian  Committee  Missions  for 
Frcedmen,''  1880.  This  is  exdusivelv  a  female  school. 
The  $240  appropriated  to  this  school  was  paid  to  the  Presi- 
dent, March  4,  to  enable  the  Institution  to  begin  its  indus- 
trial departments.  The  whole  sum  was  expended  on  salary 
account,  with  the  advice  of  the  Agent.  The  President 
expects  the  best  results  from  this  new  department. 

FiSK  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee. — Rev.  E. 
M.  Cravath,  President.  Organized,  1865.  American  Mis- 
sionary Association.  School  property  (real  estate  and  im- 
provements), $290,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  20 ;  students, 
442.  Perhaps  no  institution  in  the  country,  where  colored 
people  are  taught,  carries  its  instruction  and  training  to  a 
higher  point  than  Fisk  University.  In  his  last  report,  the 
President  says : 

"  The  University  earnestly  seeks  tlie  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion of  all  classes  in  its  eflbrts  to  train  thoroughly  qualified  teachers.  The 
lack  of  teachers  for  the  Common  Schools  is  very  great.  Money  expended 
upon  them  accomplishes  but  little,  comparatively,  in  very  many  cases, 
because  of  the  unfitness  of  the  teachers  for  their  work." 

As  to  the  teaching  work  done  by  those  who  have  attended 
the  University  and  by  those  still  attending  its  classes  (these 
last  employing  their  vacations  in  the  public  schools).  Presi- 
dent Cravath  says : 
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''It  18  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  teaching  which  has  been 
done,  and  is  now  being  done. by  those  educated  in  Fisk  University.  Many 
of  the  former  students  teach  during  the  entire  year." 

The  $1,975  appropriated  to  the  University  was  used  as 
follows:  To  supplement  salaries,  $600;  on  student  aid 
account,  $750 ;  to  aid  in  equipping  girls'  Industrial  Depart- 
ment, $450 ;  to  aid  in  equipping  printing  oiSce  in  boys 
department,  $175.  The  President  reports  that  these  depart- 
ments are  getting  under  way  with  the  promise  of  the  most 
gratifying  results. 

The  statements  of  the  veteran  President  of  Fisk  University 
—one  of  the  foremost  of  successful  workers  in  this  field — are 
so  valuable  and  encouraging  that  the  Agent  presents  a  long 
extract  from  a  letter  just  received  from  him : 

"  Your  appropriations  have  enabled  us  to  enlarge  and  strengthen,  in  most 
practical  ways,  the  educational  work  of  Fisk  University.  For  the  young 
men  the  appropriation  has  provided  a  first  class  job  printing  office,  in  which 
a  class  of  fifteen  young  men  have,  since  February  last,  been  learning  the 
business  of  practical  printing,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  George  B.  Stad- 
dan,  who,  for  several  years,  had  one  of  the  best  printing  offices  in  Nashville. 
Since  May  the  composition  of  the  Unwertity  Herald  has  been  done  entirely 
in  our  ow^n  office,  and  some  very  creditable  job-work  has  been  done  for  the 
University  and  also  for  individuals. 

'^  Your  appropriation  for  the  young  women's  department  has  enabled  us, 
for  the  first  time,  to  carry  into  effect  long  cherished  plans  for  giving  to  our 
girls  a  more  thorough  and  practical  training  in  the  duties  and  economies 
pertaining  to  the  household.  Hitherto,  for  the  lack  of  means,  the  instruc- 
tion in  Fisk  University  has  been  confined  largely  to  the  school  room.  Your 
appropriation  has  enabled  us  to  supplement  the  school  room  with  a  well 
furnished  industrial  kitchen  and  dining  room,  and  to  provide  a  competent 
teacher  of  cooking  and  of  sewing,  and  also  a  trained  and  experienced  teacher 
of  nursing.  Thus,  all  the  girls  who  take  courses  of  study  in  Fisk  University 
can  now,  at  some  time  in  their  course,  be  trained  in  the  practical  duties  of 
home  life.  The  result  of  these  experiments,  thus  far,  has  been  most  satis- 
factory ;  the  value  of  these  kinds  of  instruction  to  young  colored  women  who 
are  to  be  leaders  and  guides  among  their  people  cannot  be  overestimated." 

Roger  Williams  Unht^rsity,  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see.— Rev.  William  Stewart,  D.  D.,  President.  Organized 
1870,   by   Baptist   Home   Mission.     Investments   in  school 
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property,  $50,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  11 ;  students,  277. 
Of  the  $1,350  appropriated  to  this  Institution  the  following 
use  was  made:  Equipment  Industrial  Department,  $250; 
student  aid,  $600 ;  to  supplement  salaries,  $500. 

This  appropriation  was  made  in  January.  There  has  not 
been  time  for  a  full  test  of  the  influence  of  the  appropriation 
upon  the  work  of  the  school.  The  President  reports  very 
encouraging  progress,  and  believes  that  the  industrial  feature 
adds  largely  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

Lincoln  Normal.  University,  Marion,  Alabama. — 
W.  B.  Patterson,  President.  Founded  1873  by  the  State  of 
Alabama.  Ordinary  expenses  met  by  appropriation  by  the 
Legislature.  Officers  and  teachers,  9;  students,  303.  Its 
special  function  is  *'  a  Normal  School  for  the  education  of  col- 
ored teachers  for  the  Schools  of  the  State."  $450  has  been 
appropriated  to  this  school.  $200  was  used  for  salaries; 
$100  girls'  industrial  department;  $150  equipment  of  car- 
penters' shop.  The  industrial  feature  is  being  vigorously 
introduced. 

The  appropriations  to  Howard  University,  and  Hartshorn 
Female  Institute,  to  State  Normal  School,  (Huntsville,  Ala.,) 
to  Kentucky  Normal  Institute,  only  begin  with  the  opening 
of  the  college  year  now  b^inning.  Of  the  appropriations 
reported  here  for  the  school  year  of  1883-84,  $1,150  is  unpaid 
—$500  due  Tougaloo,  Oct!^  1 ;  $150  due  Tillotson,  Oct.  1 ; 
$500  due  Atlanta  University  when  called  for. 

Special  Appropriations. 

The  $550  appropriated  for  aiding  students  of  exceptional 
promise  was  used  to  help  three  persons  to  continue  their 
studies  beyond  the  usual  course  of  instruction.  Their  names 
and  locations  are  given  to  the  Board.  It  is  not  thought  best 
to  publish  them. 
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Principle  Observed  in  Appropriations. 

In  selecting  schools  through  which  to  use  money  appro- 
priated by  the  Board,  the  Ag^ut  has  kept  steadily  in  view  the 
general  principles  laid  down  for  his  guidance ;  to  select  those 
best  prepared  to  teach  well  and  to  prefer  those  that  make 
"industrial  training"  a  part  of  their  educational  system. 
The  Agent  has  remembered  Mr.  Slater's  wish  that  his  endow- 
ment should  be  used  for  the  "  Christian  education  of  the  lately 
emancipated  people." 

The  Agent  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  money  has  in  every 
case,  been  faithfully  and  economically  used  by  the  principals 
of  schools  with  whom  he  has  had  dealings,  and  to  know  that 
the  Slater  Fund  has  already  imparted  new  vigor  to  the  work 
that  was  so  near  Mr.  Slater's  heart.  Moreover,  this  fund 
has  awakened  interest  in  many  minds  and  hope  in  many  hearts 
in  reference  to  the  whole  subject  of  negro  education. 


Recommendations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  general  appropriation  of  $40,000 
made  by  the  Board  ($20,000  April,  1883,  and  $20,000  Octo- 
ber, 1883,)  the  Agent  has  appropriated  for  use  by  various 
schools  the  sum  of  $33,350.66— leaving  $6,649.34  for  use 
during  the  coming  year.  With  better  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  this  work,  and  better  knowledge  of  the  schools  through 
which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  the  Agent  estimates  thut  in 
addition  to  the  unexpended  $6,649.34  there  will  be  needed  for 
the  coming  year  the  sum  of  $40,000. 

The  Agent  respectfully  recommends  that  the  Special  Appro- 
priations made  last  year  be  continued,  to  wit:  "$1,000  for  the 
benefit  of  students  who  show  exceptional  gifts  and  promise  of 
usefulness,"  and  "$1,000  in  aiding  the  work  of  medical 
instruction  among  the  colored  people." 
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In  conclusion,  I  have  endeavored  to  learn  by  travel,  personal 
inspection,  conference  and  correspondence  how  best  to  dis- 
charge the  trust  committed  to  me.  Since  entering  upon  my 
agency  I  have  travelled  in  its  interest  only  a  little  less  than 
20,000  miles,  and  purpose.  Providence  permitting  me,  to  visit 
annually  every  school  that  receives  aid  from  this  Fund. 

Respectfully, 

Atticus  G.  Haygood, 

General  Agent. 
New  York,  Oct.  2, 1884. 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


Oash  received  and  disbursed  by  the  Treasurer  to  close  of  second 

fiscal  yeary  August  31, 1884. 


Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

To  balance  on  hand...$ 

125,971  62 

Appropriations  paid 

From  Sales  of  Bonds.. 

74,684  93 

under  the  Trust $ 

24,881  66 

From  accrued  inter- 

Expenses.    Salary 
General  Agent 

est  on  Bonds  pur- 

3,000 00 

chased  and  now  re- 

Expenses.   Sundries, 

902  39 

imbursed 

593  34 

For  1170,000   Bonds 

From  Income....^ 

52,419  25 

purchased    as    per 
Ledger 

From  Income  Interest 

170,238  94 

on  Cash  balances... 

4,984  34 

For    subscription    to 
^$50,000  Bonds  paid 

on  account 

28,250  00 

Balance  in  Cash  on 

deposit 

31,380  39 

$258,653  38 

$258,653  38 

*  $35,000  being  received  aa  per  memoraodum  below. 


Statement  at  dose  of  full  fiscal  year^  August  31,  1884. 


Rbsoubcibs. 

$1,060,000  Bonds  as 

per  Ledger.. $1,041,476  44 

Cask  on  Deposit 31,380  39 

$1,072,856  83 


Liabilities. 

The  Fund $1,000,000  00 

Income  Account,  Cr..       72,856  83 


$1,072,856  83 


MemoraTidum, 

Annual  Income  from  $1,025,000  6  per  cent.  Bonds $61,500 

"  "         "         $35,000  5  per  cent.  Bonds 1,750 

$63,250 


MEMORIAL  SKETCH 


OF  THE  LIFE  OF 


JOHN  F.  SLATEE. 


Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 


Memorial  Sketch  of  John  F.  Slater. 


John  Fox  Slatek,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  who  gave  a  gen- 
erous fund  to  promote  the  education  of  the  freedmen,  was  a 
quiet,  thoughtful,  well-trained  man  of  business,  who  rose  by 
industry,  sagacity,  and  prudence  to  the  possession  of  a  for- 
tune. His  chief  occupation  through  life  was  the  manufactur- 
ing of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island.  In  recent  years,  as  his  means  increased,  he  was  inter- 
ested in  many  enterprises,  some  of  them  established  in  New 
York  and  others  in  the  West.  He  was  a  close  observer  of 
the  social,  political,  and  religious  progress  of  the  country,  and 
a  frequent,  unostentatious  contributor  to  benevolent  under- 
takings, especially  such  as  were  brought  to  his  attention  in 
the  town  where  he  resided  and  in  the  church  which  he 
attended.  From  all  positions  which  made  him  conspicuous 
he  was  inclined  to  withdraw  himself,  and  he  probably  under- 
rated the  influence  which  he  might  have  exerted  by  the  more 
public  expression  of  his  opinions ;  but  whenever  he  did  par- 
ticipate in  public  affiiirs  he  showed  the  same  independence, 
sagacity,  and  resolution  which  marked  the  conduct  of  his 
business.  Under  these  circumstances  the  story  of  his  life  is 
simply  that  of  a  private  citizen  who  was  faithful  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  devolved  upon  him,  and  who  gradually 
acquired  the  means  to  contribute  liberally  toward  the  welfare 
of  others. '  Notwithstanding  the  well-known  unwillingness  of 
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Mr.  Slater  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public^  those  who 
are  concerned  in  the  administration  of  his  trust  desire  to  put 
on  record  the  characteristics  of  his  long  and  useful  life. 

II. 

For  three  generations  the  Slater  family  has  been  engaged 
either  in  England  or  the  United  States^  in  the  improvement 
of  cotton  manufactures.  Their  English  home  was  at  Belper^ 
Derbyshire^  where  William  Slater,  a  man  of  considerable 
property,  the  grandfather  of  John  F.  Slater,  resided  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  until  his  death  in  1782.  At 
Belper  and  at  Milford,  not  far  from  Belper,  Jedediah  Strutt, 
was  engaged  as  a  partner  of  Sir  Kichard  Arkwright,  in  the 
business  of  cotton  spinning,  then  just  becoming  one  of  the 
great  branches  of  industry  in  England. 

Samuel  Slater,  fifth  son  of  William  Slater,  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Strutt,  and  near  the  close  of  his  service  was  for  some 
years  general  overseer  of  the  mill  at  Milford.  Having  com- 
pleted hi*  engagement  he  came  to  this  country  in  1789,  and 
brought  with  him  such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness of  cotton-spinning,  that  without  any  written  or  printed 
descriptions,  without  diagrams  or  models,  he  was  able  to 
introduce  the  entire  series  of  machines  and  processes  of  the 
Arkwright  cotton  manufacture  in  as  perfect  a  form  as  it  then 
existed  in  England.  He  soon  came  into  relations  with  Moses 
Brown,  of  Providence,  and  through  him  with  his  son-in-law 
and  his  kinsman,  William  Almy  and  Smith  Brown.  With 
the  persons  last  named,  he  formed  the  partnership  of  Almy, 
Brown  &  Slater.  For  this  firm,  Samuel  Slater  devised 
machinery  and  established  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  in  the  year  1790,  bat  as  this 
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proved  an  inadequate  enterprise,  he  oonstnicted  a  larger  mill 
at  the  same  place  in  1793. 

A  few  years  later,  about  1804,  at  the  invitation  of  his 
brother  Samuel,  John  Slater,  a  younger  son  of  William, 
came  from  England  and  joined  his  brother  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  village  of  Slatersville,  on  a^  branch  of  the  river  Blackstone, 
was  projected  in  1806,  and  here  until  the  present  time  the 
Slaters  have  continued  the  manufactore  of  cotton  goods. 

III. 

John  F.  Slater,  son  of  John  and  nephew  of  Samuel,  was 
bom  in  the  village  just  named,  in  the  town  of  Smith- 
field,  B.  I.,  March  4,  1815,  and  received  a  good  education 
in  the  academies  of  Plainfield  in  Connecticut,  and  of  Wren- 
tham,  and  Wilbraham,  in  Massachusetts.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen (in  connection  with  Samuel  Collier)  he  b^an  to  manage 
his  father's  woolen  mill  at  Hopeville,  in  Griswold,  Conn.,  and 
there  he  remained  until  he  became  of  age.  In  1836  he  took 
full  charge  of  this  factory,  and  also  of  a  cotton  mill  at  Jewett 
city,  another  village  of  the  same  town,  where  he  made  his 
home.  Six  years  kter  he  removed  to  Norwich,  with  which 
Jewett  city  was  then  connected  by  railway.  Here  he  mar- 
ried. May  13,  1844,  a  daughter  of  Amos  H.  Hubbard,  and 
here  his  six  children  were  born.  Only  two  of  them,  the 
eldest  and  the  youngest,  a  daughter  and  a  son,  survived  the 
period  of  infancy,  and  of  these  the  son  alone  is  living. 
Norwich  continued  to  be  Mr.  Slater's  home  until  he  died 
there,  at  the  beginning  of  his  seventieth  year.  May  7,  1884. 

Before  his  last  great  gift,  Mr.  Slater  made  generous  con- 
tributions to  religious  and  educational  enterprises.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  corporators  of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy, 
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to  which  he  gave  at  different  times  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  To  the  construction  of  the  Park  Congregational 
Church,  which  he  attended,  he  gave  the  sum  of  thirty-three 
thousand  dollars,  and  subsequently  a  fund  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  the  income  of  which  is  to  keep  the  edifice  in  repair. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  building  a  Public 
Library  in  Jewett  city,  which  will  soon  be  completed  at  a  cost 
of  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  His  private  benefactions  and 
his  contributions  to  benevolent  societies  were  also  numerous. 
During  the  war  his  sympathies  were  heartily  with  the  Union, 
and  he  was  a  large  purchaser  of  the  government  bonds  when 
others  doubted  their  security. 

IV. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Slater  formed  the  purpose 
of  devoting  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  education  of  the 
freedmen.  It  is  believed  that  this  humane  project  occurred 
to  him,  without  suggestion  from  any  other  mind,  in  view  of 
the  apprehensions  which  all  thoughtful  persons  felt,  when 
after  the  war,  the  duties  of  citizenship  were  suddenly 
imposed  upon  millions  of  emancipated  slaves.  Certainly, 
when  he  began  to  speak  freely  of  his  intentions,  he  had 
decided  upon  the  amount  of  his  gift  and  its  scope.  These 
were  not  open  questions.  He  knew  exactly  what  he  wished 
to  do.  It  was  not  to  bestow  charity  upon  the  destitute, — 
nor  to  encourage  a  few  exceptional  individuals ;  it  was  not  to 
build  churches,  school-houses,  asylums,  or  collies ;  it  was  not 
to  establish  one  strong  institution  as  a  personal  monument ; 
it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  to  help  the  people  of  the  South 
in  solving  the  great  problem  which  had  been  forced  upon 
ihem, — ^how  to  train,  in  various  places  and  under  differing 
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circumstanoeSy  those  who  have  long  beea  depepdent^  for  the 
duties  belonging  to  them  now  that  they  are  free.  This  pur- 
pose was  fixed.  In  respect  to  the  best  mode  of  organizing  a 
trust,  Mr.  Slater  sought  counsel  of  many  experienced  per- 
sons ;  of  the  managers  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund  in 
r^ard  to  their  work ;  of  lawyers  and  those  who  had  been  in 
official  life,  with  respect  to  questions  of  law  and  l^islation ; 
of  ministers,  teachers,  and  others  who  had  been  familiar  with 
charitable  and  educational  trusts,  or  who  were  particularly 
well  informed  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  at 
the  South.  The  results  of  all  these  consultations,  whidi 
were  continued  during  a  period  of  several  years,  were  at 
length  reduced  to  a  satisfactory  form,  and  were  embodied  in 
a  charter  granted  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  spring  of  1882,  and  in  a  carefully  thought  out 
and  carefully  written  letter,  addressed  to  those  who  were 
selected  to  administer  the  trust. 

The  characteristics  of  this  gift  were  its  Christian  spirit,  its 
patriotism,  its  munificence,  and  its  freedom  from  all  secondary 
purposes,  or  hampering  conditions.  In  broad  and  general 
terms,  the  donor  indicated  the  object  which  he  had  in  view; 
the  details  of  management  he  left  to  others,  confident  that 
their  collective  wisdom  and  the  experience  they  must  acquire 
would  devise  better  modes  of  procedure,  as  the  years  go  on, 
than  any  individual  could  propose  in  advance. 

V. 

The  words  which  Mr.  Slater  employed  to  express  his  aim 
were  these :  . 

"The  general  object  which  I  desire  to  have  exclusively 
pursued,  is  the  uplifting  of  the  lately  emancipated  population 
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of  the  Southern  States,  and  their  posterity,  by  conferring 
on  them  the  blessings  of  Christian  education.  The  disabili- 
ties formerly  suffered  by  these  people,  and  their  singular 
patience  and  fidelity  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  nation,  establish 
a  just  claim  on  the  sympathy  and  good  will  of  humane  and 
patriotic  men.  I  cannot  but  feel  the  compassion  that  is  due 
in  view  of  their  prevailing  ignorance  which  exists  by  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

^'  But  it  is  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  also  for  the 
safety  of  our  common  country,  in  which  they  have  been 
invested  with  equal  political  rights,  that  I  am  desirous  to  aid 
in  providing  them  with  the  means  of  such  education  as  shall 
tend  to  make  them  good  men  and  good  citizens— education 
in  which  the  instruction  of  the  mind  in  the  common  branches 
of  secular  learning  shall  be  associated  with  training  in  just 
notions  of  duty  toward  God  and  man,  in  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

^'  The  means  to  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  the  general 
object  above  described,  I  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  only  indicating,  as  lines  of  operation  adapted  to 
the  present  condition  of  things,  the  training  of  teachers  from 
among  the  people  requiring  to  be  taught,  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  corporation,  by  such  limited  selection  the  purposes  of  the 
trust  can  be  best  accomplished;  and  the  encouragement  of 
such  institutions  as  are  most  effectually  useful  in  promoting 
this  traiming  of  teachers. 

^'  I  am  well  aware  diat  the  work  herein  proposed  is  nothing 
new  or  untried.  And  it  is  no  small  part  of  my  satisfaction 
in  taking  this  share  in  it,  that  I  hereby  associate  myself  with 
some  of  the  noblest  enterprises  of  charity  and  humanity, 
and  may  hope  to  encourage  the  prayers  and  toils  of  faithful 
iiien  and  women  who  have  labored  and  are  still  laboring  ip 
tliis  cause." 
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On  the  eighteenth  of  May^  1882,  Mr.  Slater  met  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  transferred  to 
them  the  sum  of  one  niillion  dollars,  a  little  more  than  half 
of  it  being  already  invested,  and  the  remainder  being  cash  to 
be  invested  at  the  discretion  of  the  board.  On  that  occasion 
the  trustees  addressed  him  a  letter  acknowledging  his  gener- 
osity, and  they  invited  him  always  to  attend  their  meetings ; 
but  he  never  met  with  them  again,  and  declined  to  guide  in 
any  way  their  subsequent  action. 

The  gift  of  Mr.  Slater  was  acknowledged  by  expressions  of 
gratitude  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  especially  from 
those  who  were  watching  with  anxiety  the  future  of  the 
blacks.  The  echoes  of  gratitude  came  also  from  distant  lands. 
Henceforward,  in  the  annals  of  Christian  philanthropy,  the 
name  of  John  F.  Slater  will  be  honored  among  those  who 
have  given  wisely,  freely,  and  in  their  liie-time,  to  enlighten 
the  ignorant  and  to  lift  up  the  depressed. 

VII. 

There  are  two  persons,  the  pastor  and  the  son  of  Mr.  Slater, 
whose  words  may  here  be  appropriately  added.  The  former 
gave  his  impressions  of  his  parishioner  in  a  funeral  discourse 
from  which  an  extract  will  be  appended :  the  latter,  in  reply 
to  a  request  for  information  in  regard  to  his  father's  business, 
has  taken  the  pains  to  collect  some  interesting  and  suggestive 
facts  which  illustrate  the  methods  by  which  he  attained  finan- 
cial success.  These  two  delineations,  from  different  points  of 
view,  will  supplement  each  other  and  will  give  a  just  idea  of 
the  founder  of  this  great  trust. 
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Note  on  Mb.  Slater's  Pebsokal  Chabactebistics. 

Fnm  an  Addrtu  at  the  Funeral  in  Norwich,  hy  Bev,  Dr,  Howe,  Bastor  q^  the 

Park  (hngregaiumal  Church. 

We  oome  to-day  to  pay  onr  irilmte  of  respect  and  affection  to  such  a  man, 
whom  the  grave  will  not  hold  or  hide  from  view. 

While  leaving  to  other  voices  and  other  pens  the  ampler  delineation  of 
character  and  the  utterance  of  worthy  eulogy,  we  come  as  his  friends,  his 
fellow  citizens,  his  fellow  worshippers,  to  give  voice  to  our  private  grief 
and  our  sense  of  public  loss  which  we  regard  as  scarcely  less  than  a  public 
calamity.  We  come  to  bear  to  his  burial  a  man  who  has  filled  a  laige  and 
unique  place  in  our  community,  who  as  few  men  are  able  to  do,  gathered  to 
himself  the  respect,  admiration  and  affection  of  his  fellow  men.  Most  men< 
pass  fix>m  the  circles  of  private  friendship  bearing  with  them  the  affection  of 
the  few ;  other  lives  overflow  the  circumference  of  neighborhood  circles  and 
touch  with  their  larger  personality  the  life  of  the  whole  community  and  in 
some  cases  stir  an  interest  in  the  greater  public  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 

I  need  not  say  in  this  place  and  in  this  presence  that  there  disappears 
from  among  us  such  a  man ;  that  we  lose  from  the  circles  of  private  friend- 
ship and  from  the  streets  of  our  city  a  strong  magnetic  personality,  a  man 
of  fine  fibre  and  of  genuine  manliness,  a  gentleman  by  instinct,  and  by  train- 
ing, and  by  habit,  who,  though  reserved  and  self-respecting,  extended  to 
men  of  every  station  a  rare  and  gracious  courtcisy,  and  to  those  who  stood 
nearest  him  a  friendship  so  generous,  so  genuine,  that  there  Mis  upon  those 
who  shared  it  a  sense  of  irreparable  and  enduring  loss. 

We  come  to  do  honor  to  a  successful  business  man,  a  financier  of  rare 
ability  and  sagacity,  of  profound  insight  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
affairs  and  of  men ;  with  brain,  and  force,  and  training  to  have  wisely  con- 
trolled the  financial  interests  of  a  nation,  whose  judgment  and  counsel  were 
sought  by  great  corporations  in  the  management  of  enterprises  and  indus- 
tries which  represented  large  investments  and  vast  outlay  of  capital ;  who 
for  himself  in  an  age  when  millions  are  struggling  for  the  great  prizes  and 
trampling  each  other  down  in  the  battle  and  the  race,  amassed  private  for- 
tune t)y  honorable  methods  upon  which  he  was  not  afraid  for  the  eye  of 
God  to  rest ;  so  honestly  achieved  were  his  gains,  we  believe  that  no  dollar 
of  his  achievings  lay  as  a  weight  upon  his  conscience  when  he  was  dying. 

His  sagacity  in  business  which  amounted  to  genius,  his  unflawed  integ- 
rity, his  keen  sense  of  hoqor,  from  which  the  petty  temptations  and  tricks 
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of  basiness  would  have  slunk  away  and  hidden,  his  thorough  manliness,  his 
nobleness  of  bearing  among  his  fellows,  his  absolute  freedom  from  hauteur 
and  ostentation  set  him  before  the  young  men  of  his  generation  who  would 
win  for  themselves  honorable  success  as  an  inspiring  model  and  example. 

To  us,  his  friends  and  neighbors,  who  knew  him  as  the  possessor  of  these 
rare  qualities  of  character,  he  is  held  in  esteem  and  will  be  remembered ; 
but  to  others,  the  larger  public,  he  is  known  and  will  be  remembered  in 
association  with  the  princely  gift  of  philanthropy  which  has  carried  his 
name  and  the  name  of  our  beautiful  city  round  the  globe,  a  benefaction 
which  gives  him  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  noble  galaxy  of  modem 
philanthropists  whose  names  will  be  fixed  stars  in  the  world^s  best  history. 

The  philanthropists,  it  has  been  truly  said,  are  "  the  real  fellow  workers 
with  the  most  high  God,''  as  it  does  truly  seem  that  the  men  who  lay  -out 
their  lives  in  philanthropic  toil,  the  men  who  give  princely  fortunes  to 
pure  benevolence  work  likest  unto  God  himself. 

The  gift  of  Mr.  Slater  was  one  of  striking  originality  and  uniqueness. 
Originating  without  suggestion  from  others,  wholly  with  himself  and 
elaborated  to  its  minutest  detail  in  his  own  thought,  he  chose  to  make  his 
offering  not  to  conspicuous  institutions  whose  name  or  whose  work  should 
hold  the  giver  perpetually  in  the  public  eye,  but  crossing  the  whole  diam- 
eter of  society  he  carried  it  to  the  lowest  groove  in  our  social  and  national 
life,  to  the  poorest  of  this  nation's  poor,  and  set  it  to  work  in  spreading 
intelligence  and  building  character  in  the  present  and  oncoming  generation 
of  a  lowly  race.  With  the  sagacity  of  wise  statesmanship  and  the  fervor 
of  purest  patriotism  and  the  spirit  of  the  Christian,  he  went  to  the  lowest 
place  and  to  the  weakest  spot  in  our  national  fabric  to  strengthen  it ;  to  put 
a  rock  bottom  underneath  the  foundation  of  the  nation  he  loved  and  we  all 
love  so  well.  He  did  one  of  the  things  which  the  Christ,  were  He  to  come 
again,  would  commission  his  servants  unto  whom  God  has  pleased  to  grant 
prosperity  in  business  to  do,  a  work  whose  far  reaching  influences  on  the 
life  of  the  nation,  no  eye  can  yet  foresee.  We  have  done  full  honor  to 
the  brave  men  who  were  the  inaugurators  of  the  movement  which  cut 
the  fetters  of  the  slave,  and  to  the  brave  armies  which  fought  the  des- 
perate battle  to  its  successful  issue,  we  to-day  and  we  shall  more  fully  in 
the  future  do  honor  to  a  man  who  with  others  have  taken  up  the  more 
difficult  work  of  rehabilitating  the  emancipated  slave,  clothing  him  with 
the  intelligence  and  the  manhood  which  qualify  him  for  citizenship.  It  is 
a  noble  thing  to  break  a  slave's  fetters,  but  it  is  equally  noble  to  help  the 
slave  to  manhood,  and  give  liis  race  a  future.    At  the  end  of  the  next  gen- 
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eratioD,  and  of  the  next  and  of  the  next,  when  this  munificent  charity  has 
gone  into  the  culture  and  recovered  manhood  of  the  colored  race,  Mr. 
Slater's  work  will  be  appreciated  at  its  real  and  its  far  reaching  worth. 


Note  on  Mr.  Slater's  Career  as  a  Manufacturer. 

Mr.  William  A.  Slater,  aided  by  his  father's  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr. 
Moses  Pierce,  of  Norwich,  has  collected  the  following  data. 

On  the  death  of  John  Slater,  May  27th,  1843,  his  sons  John  F.  and 
William  S.  inherited  his  interest  in  the  mills  at  Ilopeville  and  Jewett  City, 
Coon.,  and  at  Slatersville,  R.  I.,  and  they  formed  a  partnership  under  the 
name  of  J.  &  W.  Slater,  adjusting  their  affairs  so  as  to  be  equal  partners. 
In  March,  1845,  this  firm  sold  their  Hope ville  property,  and  in  1849  bought 
the  interest  of  Samuel  Slater's  heirs  in  the  mill  at  Slatersville.  In  1853, 
after  the  lease  of  this  last  mentioned  property  to  A.  D.  and  M.  B.  Lock  wood 
had  expired,  William  S.  Slater  took  the  management  of  the  Slatersville 
mill,  and  John  F.  Slater  that  of  the  Jewett  City  mill.  The  partnership  of 
the  brothers  continued  until  January  1st,  1873,  when  it  was  dissolved,  each 
taking  the  mill  of  which  he  had  been  the  manager. 

W^hen  John  F.  Slater  became  responsible  for  the  mill  at  Jewett  City, 
there  were  90  looms  in  it ;  there  are  now  449.  As  many  yards  of  cloth  are 
now  made  in  five  weeks  as  were  then  made  in  twelve  months.  During 
more  than  forty  years  in  which  Mr.  Slater  operated  this  mill,  he  maintained 
uninterruptedly  the  good  will  of  those  whom  he  employed.  He  studied  their 
welfare  and  by  so  doing  retained  them  in  his  service.  Probably  it  cannot 
be  said  of  another  mill  in  the  country,  as  it  can  be  of  the  Jewett  City  Mill, 
that  every  one  of  seven  overseers  in  different  departments  of  the  business, 
has  been  in  the  service  of  the  same  employer  for  at  least  seventeen  years, 
and  four  of  them  for  periods  varj'ing  from  thirty  to  forty-eight  years.  The 
book-keeper  has  been  in  his  ()osition  forty -seven  years;  and  the  superinten- 
dent has  been  in  the  service  of  grandfather,  father  and  son,  thirty  years  in 
all.  Fight  of  the  persons  thus  referred  to  were  bearers  at  the  funeral  of 
Mr.  Slater. 

It  was  always  my  father's  policy,  continues  Mr.  W.  A.  Slater,  in  the 
manipulation  of  his  mill  to  keep  a  piece  of  machinery  as  long  as  it  could 
do  its  work  satisfactorily  (by  careful  management),  even  if  it  did  not  in 
appearance  compare  favorably  with  that  in  other  mills.    He  did  not  believe 
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in  continually  trying  experimentfi,  but  preferred  waiting  till  a  new  thing  had 
been  proved  to  be  a  success  before  using  it.  When  this  was  proved  no  one 
was  more  ready  to  adopt  it.  This,  with  a  like  policy  in  other  particulars, 
is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  his  financial  success  as  a  manu- 
facturer. 

He  was  an  excellent  judge  of  character  in  men,  and  especially  of  their 
ability  and  knowledge :  and  thus  in  latter  days  his  manufacturing  business 
was  so  organized,  under  capable  persons,  that  he  could  give  much  of  his 
time  to  other  affairs,  while  he  still  kept  the  reins  in  his  hands. 

It  was  always  my  father^s  effort  to  run  the  mill  as  many  days  in  the  year 
as  possible,  and  in  hard  times  or  in  war  times  to  keep  running  to  the  last 
moment.  Thus,  during  the  war  he  continued  to  run  his  mill  some  time 
after  most  of  the  mills  in  the  neighborhood  had  stopped,  and  in  fact,  till 
cotton  went  up  to  67  cents  per  lb.,  never  fearing  that  the  Union  forces  would 
not  be  victorious.  When  business  ^as  dull  and  all  seemed  blue,  it  was  still 
his  desire  to  run  as  long  as  possible,  because  of  his  dread  of  throwing  his 
employees  out  of  work.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  his  neighborhood  to 
insist  on  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  by  one  hour  per  day,  when 
this  subject  was  agitated  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

Many  people  suppose  that  he  was  left  a  large  fortune  by  his  father.  This 
is,  however,  not  tme.  He  may  have  had  $50,000  from  this  source.  The 
foundation  and  a  large  part  of  the  fortune  which  he  accumulated  were  the 
results  of  his  management  of  his  mills. 

Ponemah  Mills: — Mr.  Edward  P.  Taft  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cyrus 
Taft,  began  the  construction  of  a  large  mill  at  Taftville,  near  Norwich, 
Conn.,  in  1865.  "When  the  second  story  was  nearly  completed  they 
Ijecame  embarrassed,  and  in  this  condition  the  building  stood  for  several  years. 
In  July,  1869,  my  father,  his  brother  W^illiam,  Earl  P.  Mason,  Anthony  and 
Hall,  of  New  York,  Moses  Pierce  and  others,  met  in  Providence  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  in  an  effort  to  get  sul)8criptions  to  complete  and  operate 
the  mill.  Mr.  Mason  put  down  his  name  first  for  $100,000,  my  father  fol- 
lowed with  a  like  amount,  as  did  William  S.  Slater  and  Anthony  and  Hall. 
Other  subscriptions  were  then  obtained,  till  nearly  all  of  the  requisite 
million  and  a  half  dollars  was  subscribed. 

The  mill  was  completed  and  tlie  first  picker  started  in  November,  1871, 
under  the  name  of  "  Orray  Taft  Manufacturing  Company."  The  mill  was 
nJimed  Ponemah  in  1871.  My  father  was  one  of  the  executive  committee 
with  Moses  I^erce  and  Lorenzo  Blackstone,  and  was  also  President  of  the 
company  from  its  organization  until  his  death.     He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
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this  enterprise,  and  gave  it  a  great  deal  of  personal  attention,  visiting  the 
mill  when  at  home  ahout  once  a  week.  I  think  I  may  justly  say  that  a 
material  part  of  its  success  has  heen  due  to  his  counsel  and  prudence. 

He  was  interested  in  a  great  variety  of  enterprises!,  manufacturing,  rail- 
road and  miscellaneous.  He  was  not  a  speculator,  and  I  think  I  may 
confidently  say  never  bought,  even  in  his  earlier  days,  a  share  of  stock  on  a 
margin.  In  his  later  days,  when  his  credit  was  almost  limitless,  it  was 
never  his  custom  to  buy,  and  so  far  as  1  am  informed  he  never  did  buy 
stocks  with  money  advanced  on  his  credit,  but  always  waited  till  he  had 
the  money  accumulated  and  waiting  investment.  Of  course,  he  sometimes 
made  mistakes  and  lost  large  sums,  but  he  bore  these  losses  with  equanimity. 
Grenerally,  however,  he  was  fortunate  in  his  investments,  especially  when 
they  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  allow  of  his  personal  investigation. 

Of  late  years  his  interests  in  railroads  were  greater  than  in  manufactures, 
and  though  living  quietly,  away  from  the  centers  of  trade  and  finance,  he 
kept  himself  conversant  with  the  great  railroads  of  the  country,  and  was 
an  authority  on  the  subject  in  his  neighborhood,  as  the  number  of  calls  and 
letters  he  received  asking  information  would  testify.  With  all  his  difiercnt 
interests  he  was  perfectly  familiar,  carrying  accounts  in  his  head  so  that  if 
necessary  he  could  correct  the  double  entry  books  in  which  the  record  of 
his  transactions  were  kept.  He  had  no  ofiice  away  from  his  house,  but  did 
all  his  business  at  home,  with  an  ease  which  gave  no  impression  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  concerns. 
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TRUSTEES. 

Hon.  RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES,  LL.  D. 

President. 

Chief  Justice  MORRISON  R.  WAITE,  LL.  D. 

Vice-President, 

DANIEL  C.  OILMAN,  LI^  D. 
Secretary. 

MORRIS  K.  JESUP,  Esq. 
Treasurer. 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  E.  DODGE,  Esq. 
Hon.  ALFRED  H.  COLQUITT. 
Rev.  JAMES  P.  BOYCE,  D.  D. 
Rev.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS,  D.  D. 
WILLIAM  A.  SLATER,  Esq. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Executive : 
Hon.  R  B.  Hayes,  Chairman. 

HON.  A.   H.   COLQUITT.  HON.   M.  R.  WAITE. 

REV.  J.   P.  BOYCE.  REV.  P.  BROOKS. 

DANIEL  c.  OILMAN,  Secretary. 

Finance : 

JOHN  A.  STEWART.  WILLIAM  E.  DODGE. 

MORRIS  K.   JESUP. 


GENERAL  AGENT : 

Rev.  A.  G.  HAYGOOD,  D.  D.,  Oxford,  Georgia. 
To  whom  letters  may  be  addressed. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OP  THE  TBUSTEE8  OP  THE 


JOHN  F.  SLATER  FUND, 


SIXTH  MEETING. 


The  sixth  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  John 
F.  Slater  Fund  was  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  New  York,  January  17,  1885,  at  10  a.  m. 
All  the  members  of  the  Board,  except  Chief  Jus- 
tice Waite,  who  was  detained  by  ill-health,  were 
present,  namely :  Hon.  R.  B.  Hayes,  Ohio ;  Rev. 
J.  A.  BoYCE,  Ky.;  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  AFass. ; 
Senator  Colquitt,  Ga. ;  W.  E.  Dodge,  N.  Y.; 
D.  C.  GiLMAN,  Md.;  M.  K.  Jesup,  N.  Y.;  W.  A. 
Slater,  Conn.;  J.  A.  Stewart,  N.  Y.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  President,  Hon.  R.  B. 
Hayes. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Boyce. 

The  minutes  of  October  2  and  3  were  read  and 
approved. 
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The  Secretary  presented  a  sketch  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Founder  of  this  trust,  and  slated 
that  he  had  not  been  able  as  yet  to  procure  an 
engraving  to  accompany  the  sketch.  It  was 
decided  to  print  the  sketch  at  once,  and  to  publish 
the  portrait  at  a  future  time. 

The  President  of  the  Board  thus  explained  the  , 
purpose  of  this  special  meeting. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Board,  October  3,  1884,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed : 

"  Resolved  J  that  as  soon  as  the  General  Agent  is  willing  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Slater  Fund,  the 
President  of  the  Board  be  authorized  to  conclude  an  engage- 
ment with  him  on  this  basis." 

In  pursuance  of  this  authority,  the  attention  of  Dr.  Hay- 
good  was  called  to  this  resolution,  and  after  correspondence 
and  a  personal  interview  the  following  result  was  reached. 
It  was  verbally  but  definitely  agreed  that  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1885,  Dr.  Haygood  should  devote  his  entire  time  to 
the  work  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  for  the  Education  of 
Freedmen,  as  the  General  Agent  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Fund, 
and  that  he  should  receive  therefor  an  adequate  salary,  with  an 
allowance  for  his  travelling  and  other  expenses. 

By  reason  of  this  important  change  in  the  relations 
between  Dr.  Haygood  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  majority 
of  the  Board  deemed  it  advisable  to  hold  a  meeting  for  con- 
sultation with  each  other  and  with  Dr.  Haygood  at  this  time. 
Hence,  the  call  for  a  special  meeting  under  which  we  are 
now  assembled. 
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The  action  of  the  President  was  approved  by  the 
Board. 

The  Finance  Committee  presented  their  report 
which  was  accepted,  and  their  recommendation 
that  an  allowance  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  year 
be  made  for  clerical  service  was  aj)proved. 

• 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Trustees  a  state- 
ment which  embodied  various  suggestions  made 
by  several  members  of  the  Board.  A  long  dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  all  the  Trustees  who 
were  present  took  part.  It  was  voted  to  adopt 
this  statement  and  to  enter  it  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  Board. 

I. 

The  generous  trust  established  by  Mr.  Slater  was  not  sup- 
posed by  him  to  be  adequate  to  the  establishment  of  an  edu- 
cational system  for  the  blacks,  nor  was  it  intended  for  any 
such  purpose.  His  object  was  to  give  a  Fund  large  enough  to 
inspire  united  and  earnest  efforts  for  their  instruction 
and  so  to  help  in  solving  the  problem  of  preparing  a  race 
which  has  been  enslaved  for  the  duties  of  freemen. 

The  Trustees  have  it  in  their  power  to  throw  light  on  one 
of  the  most  serious  questions  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.    They  have  a  great  and  a  most  interesting  task. 

II. 

The  first  responsibility  of  the  Trustees  was  to  invest  that 
part  of  the  Fund  which  had  not  been  invested  by  the  founder ; 
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to  make  arrangements  for  the  organization  of  the  board, 
and  to  establish  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 

The  next  of  their  duties  was  to  select  a  General  Agent  who 
should  be  the  instrument  of  the  Board  in  investigating  the 
condition  of  the  South,  in  visiting  the  various  institu- 
tions concerned  in  the  teaching  of  the  Freedmen,  and  in  con- 
ferring with  those  who  are  interested  in  this  problem.  Their 
third  duty  was  to  make  it  possible  for  the  General  Agent  to 
devote  his  time  and  energy  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  Fund. 
So  much  as  this  has  already  been  accomplished. 

It  now  becomes  imperative  that  the  Trustees  should  -engage 
in  a  study  of  the  condition  of  instruction  among  the  blacks, 
in  connection  with  the  General  Agent,  so  that  the  Fund  may  be 
useful  not  only  by  its  direct  application  but  also  by  its  indirect 
influence. 

III. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  desirable  that  the  Trustees 
should  collect,  digest,  and  make  known  to  the  public  all  the 
information  which  can  be  brought  together  in  respect  to  the 
agencies  now  at  work  for  the  instruction  of  Freedmen. 

There  are  several  methods  which  they  may  employ,  each  of 
which  has  its  advantages: 

(a.)  The  General  Agent  may  be  encouraged  to  visit  syste- 
matically every  State  in  the  South,  for  the  purpose  of  confer- 
ing  with  the  men  and  women  most  interested  in  this  subject 
and  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  all  the  more  important  insti- 
tutions already  established. 

(6.)  The  Trustees,  as  a  body,  or  through  a  committee,  or  at 
their  individual  convenience,  may  accompany  the  General 
Agent  in  his  visits  to  important  centres  of  influence. 

(c.)  At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  May  next,  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  who  are  known  to  be  in  symjiathy  with  this 
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work  may  be  invited  to  meet  with  the  Trustees  and  give  them 
their  impressions  in  respect  to  what  is  most  desirable  in  the 
regions  with  which  they  are  severally  acquainted.  If  such  a 
scheme  is  approved,  a  committee  should  be  at  once  appointed 
to  select  names  and  to  arrange  a  schedule  of  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed, so  that  the  time  of  the  conference  may  be  employed 
as  economically  as  possible. 

(d.)  In  connection  with  this  conference,  or  independently, 
it  may  be  best  to  arrange  for  the  condensation  of  all  the  mate- 
rial thus  collected  in  the  form  of  a  report,  supported  by  the 
statements  of  individuals.  The  royal  and  parliamentary  com- 
missions afford  good  examples  of  mode  of  procedure.  If  this 
plan  is  approved  by  the  Board  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  in- 
quiries will  be  prolonged  over  several  weeks  or  even  months, 
and  the  command  of  a  short-hand  writer  will  be  indis- 
pensable. 

(e.)  It  is  quite  possible  that  by  the  offer  of  a  moderate 
premium  for  the  best  essays  to  be  submitted  to  the  Trustees, 
suggestions  of  great  value  put  in  good  form  would  be  drawn 
out  from  sources  which  are  not  now  known  to  us. 

(/.)  While  this  investigation  is  in  progress,  the  appropria- 
tions to  special  institutions  should  be  moderate  and  should  be 
regarded  as  but  temporary  aid. 

IV. 

The  subject  of  manual  training  in  connection  with  mental 
discipline  is  so  important,  so  specific,  and  so  difficult,  that 
it  requires  very  careful  attention.  A  great  amount  of  experi- 
ence has  been  acquired  upon  this  subject  in  different  cities  of 
this  country  and  abroad,  which  ought  to  be  brought  together. 
There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  methods  which 
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should  be  employed.  Having  given  emphasis  to  manual 
training,  in  their  previous  action,  the  Trustees  should  now 
take  measures  to  explain  what  they  think  is  feasible  among 
the  schools  for  freed  men. 

V. 

Another  special  subject  is  the  consideration  of  the  best 
method  of  employing  the  Fund  so  as  to  quicken  other 
kindred  efforts. 


The  Board  having  adopted  the  statement  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary,  the  following  resolution 
was  presented  and  passed : 

Resolved,  that  a  special  Committee  of  five  be  appointed, 
with  power  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  made  in  the  paper 
above  referred  to,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  make  a  full 
report  with  reference  thereto  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  Trustees  at  their  next  meeting. 

Messrs.  Oilman,  Jesup,  Brooks,  Dodge,  and 
Stewart  were  designated  by  the  chair  as  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  and  by  vote  of  the  Board 
the  President  was  added  to  the  number. 

On  motion,  it  was 

JResolvedf  that  the  General  Agent  be  requested  to  visit  at 
an  early  day  schools  and  institutions  in  different  places  where 
manual  training  is  now  provided,  and  report  his  observations 
to  the  Board  at  their  next  meeting. 
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On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  that  between  the  present  time  and  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Trustees,  the  individual  members  of  the  Board  be 
requested  to  make,  by  personal  visits  and  otherwise,  such 
investigations  as  seem  to  them  wise  in  respect  to  institutions 
which  are  or  may  be  aided  by  the  Board,  and  to  report  in 
writing  the  results  of  their  observations  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to 
consider  and  report  upon  a  suggestion  which  has  been  made 
in  respect  to  the  issue  of  a  Slater  medal. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  that  the  Greneral  Agent  be  requested  to  secure  for 
each  member  of  the  Board  copies  of  the  catalogues  and  other 
documents  relating  to  the  different  institutions  to  which  it 
gives  aid,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  several  State  Com- 
missioners of  Education  and  the  reports  of  various  educa- 
tional and  missionary  bodies  which  give  aid  to  the  same 
schools. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Kim- 
ball House  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  March,  1885,  unless  the  President  of  the 
Board  decides  to  postpone  the  meeting.* 

The  session  was  continued,  with  a  recess,  until  4 
o'clock. 

*A  meeting  in  Atlanta  was  found  to  be  unadvisable. 
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SEYENTH  MEETING. 

The  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  assem- 
bled for  their  annual  meeting  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  in  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  May  20,  at 
9  a.  m.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President 
of  the  Board,  Honorable  R.  B.  Hayes.  The  other 
gentlemen  present  were  Chief  Justice  Waite,  of 
Washington,  Messrs.  W.  E.  Dodge,  M.  K.  Jesup, 
and  J.  A.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  and  D.  C.  Gil- 
man,  of  Maryland.  The  General  Agent,  Rev.  Dr. 
Haygood,  was  also  present.  Letters  were  received 
from  Rev.  Dr.  Brooks,  of  Boston,  Rev.  Dr.  Boyce, 
of  Louisville,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Slater,  of  Norwich, 
explaining  their  unavoidable  absence.  Honorable 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  the  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund,  and  Honorable  G.  J.  Orr,  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Georgia,  w^ere  present 
by  invitation. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Haygood,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  January  17  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  Finance  Committee  presented  their  annual 
report  and  that  of  the  Treasurer.  The  Treasurer's 
report  was  referred  to  Mr.  Dodge  as  Auditor,  to 
examine  its  statements  and  the  securities  belong- 
ing to  the  Trust. 

The  General  Agent  presented  in  type  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  the  Southern 
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States,  and  read  aloud  those  portions  of  it  to  which 
he  wished  to  direct  particular  attention. 

The  special  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  presented  the  following  report : 

New  York,  May  20,  1885. 

The  special  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  entered  immediately  upon  their  duties  and  had  a  long 
conference  after  the  Trustees  adjourned.  Several  members 
of  the  committee  then  expected  to  visit  educational  institutions 
at  the  South,  but  most  of  them  were  ultimately  obliged  to 
give  up  this  purpose  when  they  learned  that  the  Trustees 
would  not  hold  a  meeting  in  Atlanta.  One  member,  Mr.  M. 
K.  Jesup,  made  a  long  tour  through  the  Southern  States,  and  is 
prepared  to  communicate  the  results  of  his  obser\'ation  to  the 
Board.  In  order  that  the  Trustees  might  have  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  state  of  education  in  a  single  State,  as  an 
example,  the  committee  requested  the  General  Agent  to  draw 
up  an  account  of  education  in  Georgia,  which  is  submitted 
herewith.  By  request  of  the  committee,  the  President  of  the 
Board  invited  Dr.  Curry,  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody 
Trustees,  Gov.  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  G.  J.  Orr, 
of  Georgia,  and  Gren.  Armstrong,  of  Virginia,  to  attend  this 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  confer  upon  the  subject  of 
education  among  the  negroes.  Several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  manual 
training,  and  have  visited  scliools  which  are  concerned  in 
such  work.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  hiis  collected 
much  data  on  the  subject  with  reference  to  its  publication. 

For  the  Committee, 

D.  C.  GiLMA^N,  Chab^man. 
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A  written  report  from  the  General  Agent  on  the 
condition  of  education  in  Georgia  was  read  and 
considered. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Jesup,  of  the  special  committee 
above  referred  to,  gave  an  account  of  his  recent 
observations  at  the  South. 

Letters  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  Fund 
were  also  read  and  considered. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a  confer- 
ence with  the  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody 
Fund,  Dr.  Curry,  of  Richmond,  who  reviewed  the 
condition  of  education  in  the  South  and  particu- 
larly the  condition  of  the  blacks,  making  such 
suggestions  as  occurred  to  him  for  the  eflScient  use 
of  the  Slater  fund. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Orr,  of  Georgia,  gave  a  care- 
ful statement  of  the  condition  of  education  in  that 
State,  and  answered  the  inquiries  which  were 
addressed  to  him  with  respect  to  future  operations. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved  J  that  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  conveyed  by 
the  President  to  Hon.  J,  L.  M.  Curry,  and  to  Hon.  G.  J. 
Orr,  for  their  kindness  in  coming  to  New  York  to  confer 
with  this  body,  and  especially  for  their  valuable  counsel  in 
respect  to  the  education  of  the  freedmen. 

Resolved,  that  the  General  Agent  inform  the  managers  of 
the  institutions  aided  by  this  fund,  that  the  appropriations 
are  made  only  for  the  current  year  without  assurance  that 
they  will  be  renewed. 
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Resolved,  that  all  appropriations  not  bestowed  or  pledged 
at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  be  then  cancelled,  and  that 
new  appropriations  be  annually  made  for  all  the  purposes 
of  this  trust,  except  the  regular  expenses  of  administration. 

Resolvedy  that  the  fiscal  year  shall  hereafter  extend  frqm 
May  1  to  May  1,  and  that  at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  May  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  be  presented 
and  audited,  and  that  the  General  Agent  shall  then  submit 
his  budget  of  appropriations  to  be  made  during  the  school 
year  which  begins  in  the  following  autumn. 

Resolved,  that  the  appropriations  for  the  next  school  year  to 
be  allotted  by  the  General  Agent  shall  be  $30,000,  includ- 
ing a  special  appropriation  not  exceeding  $1,000  to  meet  a 
request  from  Gren.  Armstrong  for  a  special  purpose  men- 
tioned in  his  letter  to  this  Board. 

Resolved,  that  an  additional  sum  of  $5,000  may  be  ex- 
pended in  the  general  work  of  the  Trustees,  if,  as  the  year 
advances,  the  Finance  Committee  think  that  such  a  course 
will  be  wise. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 


JOHN   F.  SLATER    FUND. 


EIGHTH  MEETING. 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund  was  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  May  19, 1886,  at  10  a.  ra.  There  were  present 
Messrs.  Hates,  Waite,  Botce,  Dodoe,  Jesup,  and  Gilman. 
A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brooks  was  read,  and  oral  explan- 
ations of  the  absence  of  other  members  of  the  Board  were 
presented.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President,  Hon. 
R.  B.  Hayes. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Botce,  and  the  minutes 
of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Auditor  appointed  at  the  last  meeting 
was  also  submitted  and  accepted. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  year  1885-86 
was  received,  and  their  action  was  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  upon  the  minutes,  and  referred  to  an  Auditing 
Committee.    Mr.  Slater  was  designated  as  such  Committee, 
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and,  in  case  of  his  inability  to  act  within  thirty  days,  Mr. 
Dodge  was  designated  as  his  substitute. 
The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted  : 

Resolvedy  That  the  appropriation  for  the  next  school  year, 
to  be  allotted  by  the  General,  Agent  shall  be  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

Resolved^  That  in  making  the  appropriation  of  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  ensuing  year,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Trustees 
that  the  General  Agent  should  continue  to  give  particular 
prominence  to  the  subject  of  industrial  training,  and  that  he 
be  advised  to  distribute  a  sum  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  next  year  to  Clark  University  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Tougaloo  University  at  Tougaloo,  Miss.,  and 
Shaw  University  at  Raleigh,  N.  C, — provided  that  the  authori- 
ties of  these  schools  will  endeavor  to  make  their  industrial 
departments  examples  to  other  institutions,  and  will  show 
how  nearly  these  departments  may  be   made   self-sustaining. 

Resolved^  That  of  the  sums  allotted  to  the  several  institu- 
tions not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  be  appropriated  to 
**Student  Aid." 

Resolved^  That  the  General  Agent  be  requested  to  visit  pans 
of  the  South,  outside  of  large  cities  and  towns,  and  take  note 
of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  colored  race,  and  report 
in  writing  to  the  Trustees,  with  such  suggestions  as  he  may 
think  necessary. 

Resolved^  That  quarterly  reports  be  presented  to  the  Trustees 
by  the  General  Agent  on  the  progress  made  by  him  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Trust,  in  order  that  the  Board  may  be  informed 
of  any  matters  of  interest. 

Resolved^  That  the  Report  of  the  General  Agent  be  printed 
and  distributed  by  the  Secretary  with  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting. 
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The  following  amendment  to  the  By-lawB  was  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  those  present,  namely  six  persons,  or 
two  thirds  of  the  entire  membership : 

Resolved^  That  the  third  by-law  be  amended  so  as  to  read: 
^The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  in  the  City 
of  New  York  or  at  such  other  place  as  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Board  or  by  the  President  thereof  on  the  third  Wednesday 
in  May.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President 
or  the  Executive  Committee  at  such  times  and  places  as  in 
their  judgment  may  be  necessary." 

It  was  afterwards 

Resolved,  That  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  at  the 
Hygeia  Hotel,  Fortress  Monroe,  Wednesday,  May  i8,  1887. 

The  President  designated  as  members  of  the  Executive  and 
Finance  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year  the  persona  who 
have  served  during  the  past  year. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 


REPORT 


OF   THE 


GENERAL  AGENT 


Gentlemen  of  the  Board  : 

At  the  meeting  held  in  thiB  cit^  in  January,  1885,  the 
Board  had  it  in  mind  to  meet  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  the 
following  March.  Your  Agent  was  instructed  to  prepare  for 
the  use  of  the  Board  and  for  the  information  of  the  public  a 
general  report  upon  "The  Case  of  the  Negro  at  School." 
That  report  was  prepared  during  the  month  of  February, 
when,  the  school  year  not  being  quite  half  completed,  it  was 
impossible  to  present  to  the  Board  a  full  statement  of  the 
work  of  the  schools  with  which  this  Board  has  relations,  for 
the  school  year  1884-85.  A  full  statement  of  the  work  of 
these  institutions  for  the  year  1884-86  is  presented  to  the 
Board  at  this  the  first  opportunity  for  making  a  report  in 
detail  for  that  year. 
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The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the 


APPROPRIATIONS 


For  the  School  Year,  1884-85. 


Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

Austin  High  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 

Benedict  Institute,  Columbia,  S.  C,    - 

Brainerd  Institute,  Chester,  S.  C,       - 

Central  Tennessee  College.  Nashville,  Tenn.,     - 

Clafiin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C, 

Clark  University  Atlanta,  Ga., 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

Hampton  Institute  ,  Hampton,  Va,, 

Hartshorn  Memorial  Institute,  Richmond,  Va., 

Howard  University,  Washington  D.  C, 

Kentucky  Normal  University,  Louisville,  Ky.,  - 

LeLand  University,  New  Orleans,  La., 

Le  Moyne  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn., 

Leonard  Medical  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 

Lewis  Normal  Institute,  Macon,  Ga., 

Lincoln  Normal  University,  Marion,  Ala., 

Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

Mt  Albion  State  Normal  School,  Franklinton,  N. 

Mt  Hermon  Female  Seminary,  Clinton,  Miss.,    - 

Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,     - 

Scotia  Female  Seminary,  Concord,  N.  C,  - 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C,         -         -         - 

Spelman  Female  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga.,   - 

State  Normal  School.  Huntsville,  Ala., 

State  Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala., 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala., 

Tillotson  Institute,  Austin,  Texas, 

Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss., 

To  special  Students, 


$  2,000 

00 

500 

00 

1,000 

00 

500 

00 

1,500 

00 

2,000 

00 

2,000 

00 

2,000 

00 

2,000 

00 

1,000 

00 

1,000 

00 

1,000 

00 

1,400 

00 

1,200 

00 

1,000 

00 

500 

00 

1,000 

00 

1,000 

00 

C,  400 

00 

1,000 

00 

1,400 

00 

1,000 

00 

2,000 

00 

,2,3  M 

10 

1,000 

00 

1,000 

00 

2,000 

00 

600 

oo 

1,000 

00 

450 

00 

Total  $36,764,10 
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The  institutions  aided  by  the  *' John  F.  Slater  Fund"  are 
so  different  in  their  circumstances  and  methods  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  the  several  reports  made  out  after  a 
special  and  tabulated  form.  But  the  statements  that  follow 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  sufficiently  full  for  the  uses  of  the 
Board,  and  in  the  most  useful  form  for  general  information. 

In  these  statements,  it  will  appear  that  more  is  said 
of  some  schools — their  work  and  method — than  of  oth- 
ers. This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  disparaging  those  of 
which  less  is  said.  I  have  introduced  expressions  of  opinion 
on  important  points  from  the  heads  of  several  of  these 
schools  because  their  views  will  be  instructive  to  others.  I 
am  accustomed  to  send  copies  of  the  annual  reports  to  the 
teachers  engaged  in  these  schools.  In  this  way  they  are 
assisted  in  exchanging 'views  as  to  methods  and  the  end  to 
be  aimed  at  in  the  work. 

ATLANTA   UNIVERSITY,    ATLANTA. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Ware,  President.  Organized  by  American 
Missionary  Association,  1869.  Receives  from  the  State  of 
Georgia  an  annual  appropriation  of  $8,000.  Real  estate,  65 
acres  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Atlanta.  Im- 
provements and  equipments  estimated  at  $200,000.  Endow- 
ment $24,000.  Slater  appropriation,  $2,000.  Officers  and 
teachers,  20 ;  students,  297. 

The  report  of  President  Ware  is  given  in  full,  only  omit- 
ting the  names  of  the  students  receiving  aid.  President 
Ware  says : 

Atlanta.  Ga.,  July  4,  1885. 

"  I  submit  the  following  report  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  $2,030  ap- 
propriated from  the  Slater  Fund  to  Atlanta  University  for  1884-85  : 
C.  C.  Tucker,  Teacher  in  Mechanical  Department  J  1,000 

C.  P.  Sinnott,  Prin.  of  Normal  Department,  (in  pan)    .     600— $1,600 
For  Students'  Aid  ...----  400 

Total $2,000 
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Of  the  $500  received  from  the  Slater  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing the  new  Knowles  Industrial  Building,  (reported  to  the  Board, 
October.  1884,)  the  sum  of  $301.36  has  been  expended  for  carpenters' 
benches,  forge,  tools,  etc.,  and  the  balance  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  to  be  spent  this  summer  for  further 
furnishing.  Mr.  Tucker,  the  teacher  in  the  Mechanical  Department, 
is  at  present  at  the  North  for  the  purpose  Of  soliciting  funds  for  the 
same  object. 

The  aid  thus  given  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  Institution, 
and  is  highly  appreciated  by  those  in  charge  of  its  affairs. 

The  normal  work  of  the  institution  has  been  unusually  prospered 
daring  the  past  year.  Careful  and  thorough  instruction  has  been 
given,  as  usual,  in  methods  of  teaching.  During  the  recent  anniver- 
saries, the  public  examination  in  pedagogics  was  successfully  carried 
on,  in  part,  by  girls  of  the  graduating  class.  Earnest  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  enlarge  and  improve  this  part  of  our  work,  so  strongly 
advocated  in  the  letter  of  bequest  from  Mr.*  Slater. 

At  the  same  time  the  facilities  for  industrial  education,  both  for 
boys  and  for  girls,  have  been  very  greatly  enlarged  during  the  past 
year.  During  the  year  the  Knowles  Industrial  Building  has  been 
-erected,  costing  $6,000.  built  of  brick  with  tin  roof.  100  x  44  feet,  with 
two  stories  and  basement,  and  furnishiAg  room  for  classes  in 
wood-working,  metal-working,  mechanical  drawing,  etc..  and  for  en- 
gine with  machine  saws,  lathes,  etc.  It  is  planned  that  the  building 
shall  be  fully  furnished  for  next  year's  work.  At  present,  one  large 
room  is  supplied  with  eighteen  cabinet  benches,  each  containing  a 
full  set  of  carpenter's  tools,  and  the  basement  has  one  blacksmith's 
forge. 

For  instruction  of  the  girls  in  some  of  the  arts  of  housekeeping,  a 
wing  35  X  44  feet  has  been  added  to  the  girls'  building,  containing 
laundry,  bakery,  pantry,  store-room  and  dish-washing  room,  all  of 
which  can  be  used  in  connection  with  the  regular  domestic  service  of 
the  institution,  or  separately.  It  is  planned  during  the  coming  year 
to  increase  the  instruction  heretofore  given  in  household  science,  in- 
cluding sewing,  dressmaking,  and  nurs  ngthe  sick. 

All  the  industrial  work  of  the  institution  is  carried  on  in  addition 
to  the  regular  academic  and  collegiate  instruction,  and  so  far,  without 
friction — rather  with  mutual  helpfulness." 

The  Atlanta  University  has  committed  itself  heartily  to 
the  principle  of  industrial  ^trainins^  and  the  best  results  are 
•sure   to  be  achieved.     The  Governor   of  Qeorgia  appoints 
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annually  a  i5oard  of  Visitors  who  make  reports  to  him ; 
they  gave  to  the  Atlanta  Uriversity,  in  their  report  for 
1884-^5,  the  fullest  commendation. 

A  few  mouths  after  writing  the  above  report,  President 
Ware  was,  just  as  he  was  entering  upon  the  work  of  the  year 
1885-86,  called  to  heaven.  He  fell  in  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity he  had  served  with  all  his  noble  soul,  and  died  in  a 
few  minutes  of  heart  disease.  He  was  buried  with  the  tears 
and  blessings  of  the  people  he  had  served  so  long  and  so 
well,  and  the  best  people  in  Georgia  recognized  that,  in 
his  death,  the  State  was  bereaved.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
take  part  in  the  memorial  exercises  in  his  honor. 

AUSTIN    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL,    KNOXVILLE. 

Miss  Emily  L.  Aifstin,  Patron  and  General  Manager* 
Slater  appropriation,  $500. 

This  school  has  been  established  and  sustained  by  the 
efforts  of  Miss  Austin,  who  has  the  confidence  and  support  ot 
the  community  in  a  remarkable  degree.  During  the  school 
year  eight  teachers  were  employed  in  teaching  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four  students.  It  is  run  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools  of  Knoxville.  The  City  Council  appropriated 
$500  to  aid  the  Industrial  Department,  and  $800  was  appro- 
priated  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  help  pay  salaries.  The 
$500  from  the  Slater  Fund  was  used  to  pay  salary  of  instruc- 
tor in  Boys'  Industrial  Department.  Miss  Austin  raised 
from  friends  the  remainder  of  funds  to  meet  expenses.  Of 
this  school  it  may  be  said  without  injustice  to  others — few  da 
so  much  with  the  same  means.  The  boys  have  made  a  great 
number  of  useful  articles — some  of  them  merchantable — 
$60.24  worth  of  manufactured  articles  being  sold.  In  the 
sewing  school  329  garments  were  made  and  284  sold,  the  rest 
being  made  for  wear  by  the  pupils.  The  cooking  school  is 
in  vigorous  operation,  and  the  girls  are  being  taught  what 
every  woman  should  know  in  culinary  art.  Miss  Austin  has- 
received  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $6,000  to  erect  a  suit- 
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able  building  for  the  Industrial  Department.  As  evidencing 
tke  <3|pmion  the  managers  of  this  school  have  of  the  useful- 
ness of ffae^vler  T^and,  joid  hi  tolcaa  ef ^tixsr  lionor  for  llie 
good  man  who  founded  this  great  charity,  the  following  par- 
agraph is  quoted  from  the  official  report  of  the  Knoxville 
Public  Schools  for  the  year  1884-85  : 

"The  Austin  Industrial  School  has  now  become  an  incorporated  insti- 
tution, under  the  name  of  the  Slater  Training  School.  Us  Trustees  are: 
Rev.  Dr.  Humes,  Knoxville  -        ...        -        President, 

Mr.  E.  E.  McCroskey.  Knoxville        -        -        -  Vice-President, 

Miss  Isa  E.  Gray,  Boston,  Mass  ....        Treasurer. 

Miss'E.  L.  Austin,  Knoxville Secretary, 

Mr.  W.  S.  Mead  Knoxville, 

Mr.  C.  Seymour         ...----  Knoxville, 

Mr.  A.  S.  Jones t  Washington.   D.  C, 

Hon.  R  B.  Hayes     - Fremont.  Ohio. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  session  Miss  Austin  gave,  in  the 
Opera  Uouse,  Knoxville,  before  a  large  audience  of  white 
and  colored  people,  a  unique  exhibition  of  the  Industrial 
Department  of  her  school — winning  great  and  well-merited 
applause  and  approval. 

BENEDICT   INSTITUTE.  COLUMBIA. 

Rev.  C.  K  Becker,  Principal.  Organized  1871.  Baptist 
Home  Mission.  Officers  and  teachers,  9;  students,  226.  School 
property  estimated  $25,000.     Slater  appropriation,  $1,000. 

The  appropriation  was  used  as  follows: 

Anatomical  models $18300 

Salary  of  teachers      -        - 360  00 

In  helping  to  equip  the  industrial  departments      -        -  -       86  09 

Student  aid       -        -        - 370  91 

Total  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        $1,000  oo- 

The  Principal  says  of  the  methods  and  work  in  the  indus- 
trial departments : 

•*Our  carpenters  ivent  forward  so  that  they  were  well  prepared  to 
take  up  the  cabinet  work  of  which  I  told  you  at  the  time  of  your 
visit.    They  built  nearly  fifty  rods  of  elegant  fence  about  the  pa«-k,. 
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and  nearly  as  n:uch  more  about  the  dwelling  house.  They  made  the 
benches  for  the  shoemakers,  and  did  the  repairing  about  the  institu- 
tion. Best  of  all  for  them,  they  are  fully  able  to  put  up  better  build- 
ings for  the  use  of  their  people  at  home  than  are  common  among  them  • 

Our  shoe- makers  not  only  did  all  the  mending  for  the  students, 
but  they  came  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  to  make  excellent 
shoes — you  saw  some,  but  not  the  best  of  their  work,  as  they  passed  to 
sewed  shoes  soon  after  you  were  here.  I  have  a  sewed  pair  they 
made  for  me;  the  State  Missionary  has  another.  (The  Sho<*s  were 
good.)  We  have  made  good  progress  in  the  business  of  type  setting 
and  hope  soon  to  have  a  press  of  our  own. 

In  the  sewing  department  the  girls  made  up  1.500  yards  of  cloth 
into  articles  needed  in  the  institution,  and  into  dresses  for  themselves. 
They  are  taught  to  cut  and  fit,  to  sew  first  with  the  needle  and  next 
with  the  sewing  machine ;  also  the  mechanism  of  the  machine  and  all 
its  parts  and  the  best  methods  of  keeping  it  in  order." 

The  Principal  adde  these  important  thoughts : 

'Those  who  have  had  to  do  with  teaching  the  colored  people  have 
found  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way,  to  wit :  sluggish  action  of 
the  mind,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  discouraged.  The  aid 
that  has  been  afforded  in  quickening  the  mental  energies  by  the 
introduction  of  this  industrial  work  could  not  be  believed  by  those 
who  have  not  had  to  do  with  it,  as  we  have.  We  find  the  grade  of 
scholarship  growing  better  in  the  case  of  all  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  industrial  department.  I  explain  the  difference  by  the  fact 
that  they  found  work  they  could  do,  and  so  getting  the  sense  of 
mastery  and  of  real  power  to  overcome  obstacles,  carried  it  into  their 
literary  work.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the  fact  remains  too 
patent  to  allow  of  doubt. 

Another  value  of  this  industrial  work  has  been  in  the  teaching  of 
the  economy  of  time,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  other  econ- 
omy. Some  who  laughed  at  those  who  took  the  work  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  school,  and  spent  their  odd  hours  m  idleness,  saw  these 
shoe-makexs  and  carpenters  doing  things  utterly  impossible  to  them, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  done  in  time  they  had  wasted.  They 
also  saw  the  workers  able  to  pay  their  way  for  a  month  or  more,  by 
the  work  they  did,  while  they  were  compelled  to  go  home ,  for  I  gave 
no  aid  to  those  who  declined  t^  enter  the  industrial  department. 

Another  benefit  accruing,  and  which  I  sometimes  think  of  as  much 
value  as  all  the  others  combined,  is  the  formation  of  proper  life  habits. 
In  the  minds  of  many  of  our  students  the  thought  prevailed  so  largely 
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that  the  chief  end  of  man  was  to  get  all  the  re^t  possible,  and  that 
labor  was  the  incidental ;  so  K  came  to  pass  tliat  idleness  was  a  fear- 
ful epidemic  sweeping  all  of  value  before  it.  Our  industrial  work  is 
changing  and  curing  all  this  trouble  and  delusion.  *  *  This  habit 
of  work  means  all  things  to  these  men  and  women,  and  I  can  find 
you  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  our  young  men  and  women  who- 
took  no  other  exercise  than  the  work  we  do.  and  are  not  alone  the 
best  in  their  class-standing,  but  also  the  best  in  their  health." 

The  A^ent  hopes  that  he  is  not  invidious  in  saying  there 
are  few  teachers  for  either  race,  who  would  not  be  benefited 
by  a  visit  to  Benedict  Institute. 

BBAINERD  INSTITUTE,  CHESTER. 

Rev.  S.  Loomis,  Principal.  Organized  1870.  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions.  School  property  about  $12,000.  Officers 
and  teachers,  8 ;  students,  359.     Slater  appropriation,  $500. 

This  school  is  a  rare  illustration  of  doing  much  with  com- 
paratively little  money.  Of  the  whole  number  of  students, 
180  are  in  the  Normal  Department;  of  these,  100  are  in- 
structed in  some  branch  of  industrial  work. 

The  girls  are  taught  sewing  and  other  branches  of  woman's 
work  ;  the  boys,  carpentry,  house  painting,  and  garden  and 
field  work  in  the  ample  grounds  of  the  Institute.  All  the 
domestic  work  of  the  school  is  done  by  the  girls,  under  the 
direction  of  the  matron.  Suitable  prizes  were  given,  with 
good  results,  for  the  best  kept  and  most  fruitful  garden 
patches — a  mere  boy  of  twelve  taking  the  firat  prize.  The 
Principal  believes  rightly  that  these  well-taught  gardeners 
will  be  missionaries  among  their  people. 

As  reported  heretofore  to  the  Board,  under  the  stimulus 
of  your  agents  promise  to  equip  a  workshop  the  citizens  of 
Chester  contributed  $300  to  build  it.  The  boys  of  the  Insti- 
tute did  the  work  and  did  it  well.  A  new  building  for  the 
Institute  is  contemplated.  It  is  expected  that  most  of  the 
work  will  be  done  by  students.  The  Principal  looks  to  these 
young  men  to  improve  the  homes  of  the  colored  people 
wherever  they  may  settle  or  labor.     Your  agent   is   witness 
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to  the  improvemeat  effected  by  stadent  labor  apon  the  Insti- 
tute grounds. 
The  $500  was  used  as  follows : 

Salary  of  instructor  in  mechanical  work        -        -        -  t  240  00 

Student  aid  for  labor  .......         260  00 

Total      -----.---I  500  00 

CENTRAL  TENNESSEE  COLLEGE,  NASHVILLE. 

Rev.  John  Braden,  President  Organized  1866.  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society.  Teachers  and  officers  13;  students  427. 
Of  these,  358  in  non-professional  schools.  School  property 
estimated  at  $85,000 ;  Slater  appropriation  $1,500.  Appro- 
priation, with  a  balance  from  1883-84  of  $37.91,  used  as  fol- 
lows : 

Students  aid  (34  aided)            ...._.  ^  303  1 1 

For  instruction  in  industrial  department   ....  750  00 

Apparatus        -        - -  150  00 

Tools  and  appliances          -        -        -        -        -        -        -  134  80 

Total  $1,537  9« 

Concerning  the  industrial  departments  the  President  says : 

"During  the  year  an  instructor  has  been  employed  in  the  depart- 
ment of  carpentry.  There  have  been  24  young  men  enrolled  in  this 
department.  They  have  made  considerable  advancement ;  they  have 
made  boxes,  stands,  tables,  book^cases  and  wardrobes,  besides  much 
other  work.  They  have  done  thiis  and  retained  their  standing  in 
their  classes  with  other  students  who  have  spent  no  time  in  mechan- 
ical pursuits. 

"The  printing  office  has  two  presses  and  a  fair  amount  of  type.  The 
students  have,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor,  printed  pro- 
grammes, bill  and  letter  headings,  envelopes,  cards,  and  two  monthly 
papers  of  four  pages  each,  and  have  acquired  considerable  proficiency 
in  handling  the  type. 

"The  young  women  have  had  instruction  in  sewing,  cutting  and 
fitting  garments,  mending  and  darning,  and  other  styles  of  needle 
work,  as  well  as  some  kinds  of  fancy  work.  *  *  This  department 
will  be  developed  so  as  to  include  other  branches  of  mechanical  in- 
dustry and  domestic  economy,  as  means  are  furnished  and  circum- 
stances seem  to  demand." 
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After  this  report  was  prepared  arrangements  were  effected 
that  will,  by  the  next  year,  show  important  advances  in 
industrial  education  at  this  representative  college.  President 
Bradeu  mentions  a  feature  of  his  institution  that  istoundat 
some  others,  that  should  be  found  in  all : 

"The  young  women  have  had  lectures  on  nursing  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  for  the  sick,  and  what  to  do  in  cases  of  accidents  by 
poison,  cutting  arteries,  drowning,  bites  of  poisonous  reptiles  and 
insects,  and  in  the  general  sanitary  laws  of  home." 

On  the  general  subject  of  industrial  education  in  these 
schools  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  so  great  experience  as  Pres- 
ident Braden  commands  confidence.     He  says : 

"I  think  there  is  no  part  of  our  work  of  more  interest  to  the  Negro, 
or  that  tends  more  to  his  real  advancement  than  the  industrial  work 
which,  through  the  Slater  appropriation,  we  are  able  to  give  the 
students.  It  opens  to  him  new  channels  of  enterprise,  puts  him  on 
a  plane  where  he  can  compete  with  others  of  the  laboring  class  on 
equal  footing,  makes  him  feel  that  labor  is  honorable  as  it  lifts  him 
out  of  the  rut  of  bootblacks  and  waiters  by  widening  the  field  of 
employment  in  which  he  may  engage.  ♦  ♦  *  With  skilled  labor 
he  becomes  capable  of  earning  more  than  a  bare  living,  he  has  hope 
of  accumulating  property  which  he  knows  will  command  respect. 
Intellectual,  moral,  and  social  development  will  follow." 

Special  attention  is  called  to  this  statement  by  President 
Braden : 

"As  the  Negro  becomes  capable  of  earning  and  caring  for  a  good 
income,  he  leaves  off  many  of  the  evil  habits  which  are  the  result  of 
his  former  condition  and  his  ignorance  of  what  freedom  implied. 
As  I  study  this  problem  I  do  not  see  any  one  thing  tending  more  to 
a  happy  solution  of  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  aside  from  religion , 
than  this  industrial  education." 

President  Braden  says  emphatically  that  the  workshop 
has  not  hindered  book  study. 

CLAFUN  UNIVERSITT,  ORANQEBURG. 

Rev.  L.  M.  Donton,  President.  Organized  1869.  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society.  By  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Caro- 
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Una  in  1872  the  State  Agricaltural  and  Mechanical  College 
was  located  in  Orangeburg  and  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity. State  appropriation  $5,500  per  annum.  Officers 
and  teachers,  10  ;  students,  409.  Real  estate,  $15,000 ;  im- 
provements estimated  at  $50,000.  Appropriation  trom  Sla- 
ter Fund,  $2,000.  President  Dunton's  summary  of  the  use 
of  the  appropriation  is  as  follows : 

Instruction  in  Industrial  Department  .        .        .        (    406  32 

Tools  and  Materials  for  Carpentry  Department        -  -  141  94 

Equipping  printing  office 334  58 

Student  Aid  for  Labor  Done     -       \-        -        -        -  -       1,31716 

Total        - $2,200  00 

Forty-seven  young  men  were  aided  from  the  Slater  Fund, 
the  average  amount  paid  each,  $28.00.  The  President  re- 
ports the  names,  ages,  class  and  amounts  in  his  statement  of 
the  Student  Aid  account.     He  adds  these  remarks: 

"The  young  men  who  have  received  aid  have  been  required  to  labor 
two  hours  per  day.  This  labor  they  have  performed  without  a  disssent- 
ing  word.  The  work  has  done  them  good  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally,  as  well  as  financially.  We  give  no  student  enough  to  meet 
his  expenses — we  supplement  his  eflforts  by  paying  for  his  work.  Next 
year  we  will  pay  students  by  the  hour,  being  fully  convinced  that  this 
is  the  better  way.  The  shop  has  been  improved  during  the  year.  I 
am  now  negotiating  for  a  printing  outfit  for  the  benefit  of  the  girls' 
department,  and  the  requisite  tools  for  an  iron  working  department 
for  the  bovs. ' 

This  institution  is  progressive  in  all  departments,  and  has 
praise  of  all  who  know  its  work. 

CLARK.    UNIVERSITY,  ATLANTA. 

Rev.  E.  0.  Thayer,  President.  Organized  1869.  Preed- 
men's  Aid  Society.  Real  estate  (460  acres)  and  improve- 
ments, $115,000.  Slater  appropriation,  $2,000.  Officers  anil 
teachers,  15  ;  students,  298. 
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President  Thayer  used  the  $2,000  appropriated  from  the 
Slater  fand  as  follows: 

Salaries  in  Industrial  Departments $11323  00 

Equipping  (in  part)  carpenter  shop 21075 

Equipping  (in  part)  carriage  shop ^3  30 

Equipping  (in  part)  blacksmith  shop 44  9S 

Equipping  (in  part)  Sewing  Department 13  10 

Equipping  harness  shop 27  85 

Student  aid  for  labor  done 297  05 

Total $2,000  00 

President  Thayer's  report  of  the  work  of  the  Industrial 
Department  is  presented  to  the  Board  in  full.     He  says : 

"  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  done  by  our 
Industrial  Department. 

CARPENTRY. 

Four  of  the  boys  found  steady  work  during  the  summer  of  1884. 
During  the  school  year  we  built  two  cottages,  completed  one  begun, 
and  made  considerable  furniture.  There  were  thirty-three  boys  in 
the  various  classes,  working  from  one  to  three  nours  per  day. 

BLACKSMITH    SHOP. 

We  opened  this  department  this  year  under  a  very  fine  workman. 
There  have  been  thirteen  in  the  class.  They  have  had  steady  work 
all  the  year  on  wagons  and  buggies  sent  us  by  city  firms.  We  did  all 
the  iron  work  on  wagons  for  Southern  Express  Company,  Ballard 
Transfer  Company,  and  Ice  Company.  We  sent  one  wagon  and  one 
buggy  to  the  Exposition.     We  keep  two  boys  employed  all  summer. 

CARRIAGE  SHOP. 

An  excellent  workman  has  charge  of  this.  It  works  in  with  the 
blacksmith  shop,  the  two  foremen  bidding  pn  jobs  together.  I  paid 
the  foreman  no  salary,  but  allowed  him  to  make  what  he  could.  He 
had  four  apprentices.  We  do  the  finest  kind  of  work.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  two  shops  will  be  self- supporting  next  year. 

FARM. 

We  have  kept  cows,  and  managed  a  large  garden,  giving  steady  em- 
ploymen  to  four  men,  and  from  two  to  four  hours  per  day  to  a  score 
of  others.  A  large  number  of  our  boys  could  not  remain  in  school 
without  this  help. 
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PRINTING. 

We  have  had  a  very  successful  year  in  this  department.  Twenty- 
two  have  been  in  the  classes.  We  issued  the  E/ti/aior  ewtry  two 
weeks,  printed  the  Savannah  Conference  Minutes,  and  other  pamph- 
lets, our  own  catalogues,  and  a  great  variety  of  college  and  other  job 
printing. 

HARNESS  SHOP. 

One  of  the  students  who  entered  in  the  winter  term  made  a  begin- 
ning in  this  department,  with  no  expense  to  us  but  some  tools.  He 
made  a  ^o  set  of  harness,  and  all  of  the  college  repairing.  We  shall 
develop  this  branch  slowly,  as  there  is  demand  for  it. 

SHOEMAKING. 

A  neighboring  shoemaker,  a  fine  workman,  taught  two  of  the  boys» 
and  they  not  only  did  our  repairing,  but  made  some  new  stock.  They 
paid  their  instructor  in  work. 

MODEL  HOME. 

Six  girls  lived  in  the  "  home,"  learned  the  various  arts  of  house- 
keeping, and  kept  in  practice  by  entertaining  an  average,  per  month, 
of  fifty  guests. 

SEWING. 

All  the  girls  in  the  school  were  in  the  sewing  classes,  and  made 
their  own  clothes,  to  a  large  extent,  and  some  job  work.  In  the  dress- 
making classes,  fine  work  has  been  done  for  teachers  and  others,  and 
two  graduates  made  their  own  dresses.  Several  have  helped  pay  ex- 
penses by  extra  work." 

All  departments  in  Clark  Univertfity  are  well  manned^ 
and  good  work  is  done  in  all  of  them.  Better  instraction 
in  the  use  of  hand-tools  would  be  bard  to  give,  and  the  work 
they  do  receives  recognition  in  the  open  market. 

FISK    UNIVERSITY,  NASHVILLE. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Cravathy  President.  Organized  1865.  Officers 
and  teachers,  25 ;  students,  427.  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation. School  property  (real  estate  and  improvements), 
$290,000.    Appropriation  from  Slater  fund,  $2,000. 

From  the  report  made  to  the  General  Agent  by  President 
Cravath,  the  following  extracts  are  presented  to  the  Board : 
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"The  92t00o  appropriated  to  Fisk  University  was  designated  as  fol- 
lows :  $i,ooo  for  student  aid  ;  $800  for  the  support  of  two  teachers — 
one  to  give  instruction  in  nursing  and  hygiene,  the  other  in  cooking, 
sewing,  and  woman's  work,  and  $200  for  the  use  of  the  printing  office- 

"  The  accompanying  statement  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
gives  the  names  of  the  girls  who  were  assisted  during  the  year,  with 
the  amount  expended  on  each.  Nearly  all  the  help  was  rendered  in 
payment  for  work  done  by  the  girls.  It  will  be  seen  that  thirty-four 
girls  were  helped  to  a  part  of  their  support  by  the  use  of  this  thou- 
sand dollars, and  not  one  of  the  thirty-four  could  have  spent  the  year 
at  the  University  without  this  help  to  supplement  her  own  efforts. 
Thus,  with  the  use  of  a  little  less  than  thirty  dollars  from  the  '  Slater 
Fund,'  an  earnest  aspiring  young  woman  was  helped  to  a  year  of  study 
and  training  in  Fisk  University.  Speaking  from  long  experience  and 
extended  observation  in  connection  with  the  Christian  training  of  the 
youth  of  the  recently  emancipated  race  in  the  South,  I  cannot  too 
strongly  emphasize  my  conviction  of  the  vital  importance  of  enlarging 
and  strengthening  the  work  that  is  being  done  for  the  colored  girls 
of  the  South,  to  give  them  help,  light,  sympathy,  guidance,  and  Chris* 
tian  training  in  all  that  goes  to  constitute  noble,  independent,  and 
pure  womanhood." 

The  detailed  statement  of  the  Treasurer  referred  to  above 
by  President  Cravath  is  presented  to  the  Board,  with  other 
such  papers,  but  not  printed  in  this  Report,  it  not  being 
judged  wise  to  publish  the  names  of  individual  beneficiaries. 

President  Cravath  further  says : 

'*The  two  instructors  that  have  been  supported  by  the  $800  desig- 
nated for  this  purpKise,  are  Miss  H.  B.  Spellman,  Instructor  in  Nurs* 
ing  and  Hygiene,  who  was  graduated  from  the  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  LaManse,  Instructor  in 
Cooking  and  Sewing.  These  ladies  have  been  faithful  and  devoted 
in  their  labors,  and  have  done  for  the  girls  in  Fisk  University  a  highly 
important  work,  supplementary  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  school* 
room.  These  forms  of  instruction  have  been  added  to  those  previ- 
ously provided  in  the  University,  wholly  by  the  money  entrusted  to 
us  by  the  Trustees  of  the  *John  F.  Slater  Fund.'" 

Of  the  work  and  instruction  in  the  printing  office  of  the 
University,  President  Cravath  says : 
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"  The  printing  office,  which  has  now  become  so  useful  an  auxiliary 
to  the  educational  forces  of  the  University,  has  been  almost  entirely 
established  by  your  generous  contributions.  The  $200  for  1884-85 
was  expended  in  part  for  increasing  the  plant  and  partly  for  instruc- 
tion. (For  1883-84,  $175  was  used  in  this  department.)  Fifteen 
students  have  been  assigned  to  this  department,  and  their  progress 
has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  Fisk  Herald  is  entirely  set  up  in  the 
office,  and  some  forms  of  job  work  are  done.  The  methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  intended  to  train  printers  competent  to  ma.iage  an  ordinary 
printing  office.  The  general  benefit  of  establishing  a  printing  office 
to  the  educational  forces  of  the  University  has  been  much  greater 
than  I  anticipated." 

I  present  to  the  Board  President  Cravath's  estimate  of 
printing  as  an  important  element  in  the  work  done  in  Fisk 
XJniversity,  and  in  other  leading  schools,  because  printing  is 
becoming  a  feature  in  most  of  the  schools  for  colored  people 
in  the  South,  and  his  long  experience  gives  conclusive  force 
to  his  opinion  on  such  a  subject.  At  least  a  million  colored 
people  in  the  South  can  now  read ;  papers  conducted  by 
colored  men  are  established  in  all  these  States ;  some  of  them 
show  real  ability,  and  they  are  very  useful.  The  young 
people  who  are  being  taught  the  art  of  printing  in  the 
schools  aided  by  the  Slater  Fund  will  find  profitable  and 
useful  employment,  and  the  demand  for  their  services  will 
increase  year  by  year.  Attention  is  called  to  specimens  of 
the  work  done  in  the  printing*  departments  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

President  Cravath  ad' Is  this  statement : 

"  The  assistance  rendered  the  University  by  the  appropriation  of 
your  Board  has  been  very  great.  New  lines  of  useful  instruction  have 
been  established  and  supported :  added  Strength  has  been  given  to  all 
other  lines  of  effort,  and  a  large  number  of  young  colored  women, 
whose  aspirations  for  education  and  womanly  culture  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  realized,  have  been  brought  under  the  Christian 
educational  influences  of  Fisk  University." 
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HAMPTON    INSTITUTE,  HAMPTON. 

Oeneral  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Principal.  Chartered  1870. 
Receives  from  the  State  of  Virginia  $10,000  per  annuni ; 
from  the  United  States  Government  about  two-thirds  cost 
of  supporting  Indian  students.  Officers  and  teachers,  70  ; 
students,  638, 189  being  Indians.  Investments  and  endow- 
ments, $500,000 ;  Slater  appropriation,  $2,000. 

Hampton  Institute  was  the  pioneer  in  industrial  work  for 
colored  youths,  and  is  still  in  the  amount  and  variety  of 
work  done  far  in  advance  of  all  others.  Its  splendid  success 
shows  what  might  be  done  elsewhere  with  equal  advantages. 
Nearly  all  kinds  of  handicraft  work  arecarried  on  success- 
fully at  Hampton  Institute ;  machinery  is  more  used  than 
in  any  other  school  of  the  sort  in  the  country. 

The  $2,000  appropriated  to  Hampton  Institute  for  1884- 
85  was  used  as  follows: 

Student  aid  to  45  girls $   88000 

Sixteen  scholarships,  $70  each     1,1 20  00 

Total $2,000  00 

This  distribution  was  thought  by  the  Principal  best  to 
advance  the  work  of  the  Institute  as  related  to  the  John  F. 
Slater  Fund. 

Of  those  receiving  ppecial  aid,  General  Armstrong  says : 

'*  They  are  all  working  for  their  support,  and  richly  deserve  the  aid 
given  them.'* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Buckley,  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate^ 
writes  as  follows  of  the  organization  and  work  of  Hampton 
Institute : 

"The  Academic  Department  is  divided  into  three  parts:  an  Evening 
School  from  7  to  9  p.  m.,  preparatory  to  the  Normal  School ;  an  Indian 
School  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  this  consists  of  a  three  years'  prepara- 
tory course,  and  includes  all  who  speak  a  foreign  tongue ;  then  the 
Normal  School  includes  a  three  years'  English  course. 

The  Industrial  Department  also  has  three  divisions — ^the  household 
division,  which  includes  the  laundry,  in  which  24  girls  are  at  work  all 
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the  time.  They  study  in  the  evening.  Sixty-three  scholars  from  the 
Normal  School  work  one  day  in  each  week;  71  of  the  scholars  set 
table  and  wash  dishes  three  times  a  day ;  and  61  do  general  house- 
work, including  the  care  of  teachers'  rooms.  The  boys  also  have  to 
work  in  this  department. 

The  Agricultural  division  is  managed  with  great  system.  There  is 
a  daily  detail  of  nine  colored  and  six  Indian  boys,  except  on  Monday. 
They  average  a  day  and  a  half  of  labor  a  week  to  every  boy.  Sixteen 
Indian  boys  take  care  of  the  cattle.  They  have  a  farm  called  the 
'Whipple'  farm,  which  comprises  100  acres ;  and  the  *  Hemenway'  and 
'  Canebrake'  farms,  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  school,  are  used  as 
corn  and  stock  farms,  and  comprise  550  acres.  I  went  into  the  farm 
repair  shops,  where  wheelwrighting  and  blacksmithing  are  taught  to 
an  equal  number  of  colored  and  Indian  boys.  The  mechanical  works 
interested  me  very  much.  They  have  a  sawmill  department,  in  which 
eighteen  students  were  at  work.  These  are  those  who  study  in  the 
evening  only ;  and  with  the  wood-working  machinery,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  thirteen  students  are  employed,  they  make  immense 
quantities  of  sashes,  doors,  counters,  cabinets,  church-pews,  stairways, 
moldings,  and  scroll-sawing.  The  Girls'  Industrial  Department  also 
is  managed  with  equal  system.  The  printing  office  is  equal  to  any 
found  anywhere  with  the  same  number  of  hands.  It  prints  the 
Houthern  Workman,  the  Alumni  Journal,  (which  are  monthlies),  the 
African  Repository,  (which  is  a  quarterly  magazine),  and  a  small 
weekly  paper  for  the  Soldiers'  Home.  In  the  shoe-shop  they  had  two 
Negroes  and  ten  Indian  boys  at  work.  In  the  knitting-shop  they 
made  12,000  dozen  pairs  of  mittens  last  year.  Besides  this,  seven 
work  students  and  five  from  the  Normal  Department  are  in  the  Engi- 
neering Department.  In  the  carpenter-shop  twelve  Indians  and  four 
colored  apprentices  are  employed.  So  in  the  paint-shop  there  are 
two  of  each  race.  Two  Indians  and  two  Negro  apprentices  have  been 
at  work  in  the  harness  shop  during  the  last  year.  To  see  the  students 
of  both  races  summoned  and  marched  in  to  dinner  was  something 
not  to  be  forgotten." 

HARTSHORN    MEMORIAL    FEMALE    INSTITUTE,    RICHMOND. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Tefft,  Principal.  American  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society.  Organized  1880.  Property  estimated 
at  $29,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  6 ;  students,  160.  Slater 
appropriation,  $1,000. 

Appropriation  used  as  follows : 
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Student  aid $  370  91 

Anatomical  models 18300 

Salary  industrial  teachers         360  00 

Partial  equipment  industrial  department 86  09 

Total $1 ,000  00 

A  large  and  well  designed  brick  building  is  ib  process  of 
erection,  and  will  be  finished  approximately  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  This  building  will  afford  opportunity  to  extend 
what  has  been  well  begun — instruction  in  the  diiterent 
branches  of  woman's  work.  The  Principal  gives  emphatic 
indorsement  to  the  importance  of  industrial  teaching,  and  it 
may  be  expected  that  another  year,  With  better  opportunities^ 
will  show  good  results. 

HOWARD    UNIVERSITY,  WASHINGTON    CITY. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Patton,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  President.  Organized 
1865.  School  property,  $500,000.  Teachers  in  non  profess- 
ional departments,  14;  pupils,  whole  number,  440;  non- 
professional, 220.    Slater  appropriation,  $1,000. 

Of  the  $1,000,  $200  was  used  for  partial  equipment  of  car- 
penter's shop  and  printing  office;  $800  to  pay  salaries  of  two 
teachers  in  the  normal  department. 

President  Patton  writes : 

"  The  $8oo  applied  to  the  normal  department  has  enabled  us  to- 
secure  the  very  valuable  services  of  two  teachers,  one  white  and  one 
coloredp  whom  we  could  not  otherwise  have  secured,  and  their  work 
was  essential  to  our  prescribed  course.  There  have  been  this  year  in 
the  normal  department  154  students.  In  the  industrial  departments 
148  students  have  received  instruction ;  in  printing,  40 ;  carpentry,  36 ; 
shoemaking,  14;  tailoring,  10;  tinwork,  3;  sewing  and  cookin^r,  39. 
The  boys  are  making  such  progress  in  carpentering  that  they  have 
earned  a  good  living  for  themselves  in  vacations,  and  during  the  year 
just  closed,  the  students  have  earned  in  little  jobs  $250,  paid  by  out- 
siders for  whom  they  did  the  work  on  Saturdays.  We  allow  a  class 
of  additional  city  boys  to  come  in,  who  are  not  regular  students  of 
the  University.  They  come  to  the  shops  at  hours  when  they  are  not 
used  by  regular  students.  The  Superintendent  thinks  that  more 
than  half  of  the  boys  in  the  industrial  departments  can  earn  a  living 
during  the  coming  vacation." 
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The  President  reports  progress  in  all  departments  of  the 
University. 

KENTUCKY    STATE    UNIVERSITY,  LOUISVILLE. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Simmons,  President.  Organized  1879.  The 
Colored  Baptist  Church  in  Kentucky.  School  property^ 
$20,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  18  ;  students,  175.  Slater 
appropriation,  $1,000. 

Appropriation  used  as  follows  : 

Student  aid $    564  50 

For  instruction  in  industrial  department  (printing,  cooking 
and  sewing) 435  50 

Total (i  ,000  00 

The  $564.50  was   used  to  help  28  students  through  the 
school  year.     Names  and  amounts  given  in  report. 
The  President  says ; 

"  The  $250  used  in  the  printing  department  was  used  for  salary  of 
instructor ;  in  this  department  the  students  do  the  work  of  ordinary 
apprentices.  The  American  Baptist  is  set  up  weekly  by  the  students. 
Instruction  is  given  in  cooking  and  sewing  systematically." 

Personal  examination  by  your  Agent  of  the  work  in  these 
departments  showed  that  good  and  useful  instruction  is 
given.     The  President  and  his  teachers  are  colored. 

LE    LAND    UNIVERSITY,  NEW    ORLEANS. 

Rev.  H.  R.  Traver,  President.  Established  1870.  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Mission.  School  property,  real  estate  and 
improvements,  $100,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  13  ;  students, 
265.     Slater  appropriation,  $1,400. 

Of  the  use  of  the  $1,400  appropriated  for  1884-85,  and  of 
$110.92  balance  from  appropriation  of  1883-84,  the  President 
made  an  itemized  report,  which,  with  otber  like  papers,  is 
presented  for  examination  by  the  Board.  I  present  a  sum- 
mary: 
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Salary  of  Director  in  Industrial  Department $  600  00 

Salary  of  Instructor  in  Kitchen-Garden  Work 300  Oq 

For  instruction  in  Type  Setting 20  00 

For  one-half  cost  equipping  Printing  Department 216  1 1 

Cash  paid  students  for  labor 243  29 

Balance  for  Tools,  etc  131  52 


Total .$1,51092 

The  Le  Land  Herald  is  a  speuiraen  of  the  work  done  in 
the  printing  department.  The  work  done  in  other  depart- 
ments receives  and  deserves  high  praise,  considering  that  the 
Industrial  Departments  really  begin  with  the  opening  of  the 
school  year  for  1884-85.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  Uni- 
versity Board  met  one-half  of  the  expense  in  equipping  the 
Department  of  Printing. 

President  Traver  adds  this  general  statement : 

"  The  good  results  of  the  industrial  feature  of  our  work  are  very 
manifest,  not  only  in  the  skill  acquired  in  the  use  of  tools,  but  of 
more  consequence  still,  the  instilling  of  practical  views  of  life,  the 
awakening  of  the  inventive  faculties,  etc.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are 
on  the  right  line.  The  work  in  our  Normal  Department  has  been  o 
a  very  satisfactory  character.  The  Exposition  Jury  of  Award  visited 
our  school,  observed  actual  work  of  teachers  and  students,  saw  the 
boys  in  the  shop  and  the  girls  in  their  departments,  and  gave  us  the 
second  highest  honor  within  their  disposal." 

The  Exposition  Jury  of  Award  would  have  been  as  well 
pleased  with  the  work  done  in  other  schools  had  there  been 
opportunity  to  inspect  them. 

LE    MOYNE    INSTITUTE,  MEMPHIS. 

A.  J.  Steele,  Principal.  Organized  1871.  School  property 
-estimated  at  $25,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  13;  students,  330; 
Slater  appropriation,  $1,200. 

The  appropriation  was  used  as  follows:  $500  student  aid; 
$700  Industrial  Def>artment — of  this  amount  $450  was  used 
for  instruction   in   this  department,  balance  in  equipment 
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and  material.     The  average  amount  given  for  student  aid 
was  $31.63. 

Mr.  Steele  and  his  faculty  have  the  favor  of  the  best 
Memphis  people  beyond  what  is  common.  At  the  time  of 
making  out  his  report  he  had  a  subscription  of  |600  from 
Memphis  people  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for 
the  Industrial  Department.  The  Annual  Commencement  in 
May,  1885,  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest,  being  attended 
by  more  white  Southern  people  than  I  have  observed  else- 
where upon  such  occasions.  The  work  at  Le  Moyne  is  of 
the  very  best  sort  done  for  the  colored  people. 

LEONARD   MEDICAL   SCHOOL,  RALEIGH. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper,  Dean.  Organized  1882.  Officers  and 
teachers,  7;  students,  19.  Property  included  in  statement 
of  Shaw  University.  Slater  appropriation,  $1,000.  Appro- 
priation used  as  follows:  By  approval  of  your  Agent,  for 
anatomical  models  and  chemical  apparatus,  $500 ;  student 
aid,  $500.  This  amount  was  used  to  help  13  students.  The 
receipts  of  Leonard  A.edical  School  for  the  year,  exclusive 
of  Slater  appropriation,  were  $2,013;  of  this,  $1,535.50  was 
from  the  Baptist  Society;  $175  personal  contributions;  the 
balance  receipts  from  students'  tuition  fees. 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  through  four  years. 
The  Faculty  is  composed  of  leading  physicians  in  Raleigh- 
The  building  is  large  and  admirably  suited  to  its  uses,  and 
the  hospital  building,  erected  by  the  students  of  Shaw  Uni- 
versity, adds  largely  to  the  facilities  of  this  department. 
The  Dean  says  that  the  appropriation  made  from  the  Slater 
Fund  came  at  a  critical  time  in  the  work  of  the  Medical 
School,  and  was  invaluable.  He  reports  that  the  medical 
students  show  themselves  worthy,  and  that  they  are,  year  by^ 
year,  showing  better  progress  in  medical  science. 
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LEWIS   NORMAL    INSTITUTE,  MACON. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Hodges,  Principal.  Organized  1868.  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association.  School  property,  $12,000. 
Teachers  and  officers,  7;  students,  260. 

The  appropriation,  $500,  from  the  Slater  Fund,  used  to  pay 
salary  of  Instructor  in  Boys'  Industrial  Department.  The 
shop  was  equipped  with  a  fair  supply  ot  tools  in  1883  by 
$200  from  the  Slater  Fund,  supplemented  by  nearly  as  much 
contributed  by  citizens  of  Macon.  The  Boys'  Industrial 
Department  in  this  school  could  not  go  on  without  the  aid 
furnished  by  this  Board.  For  work  done  by  the  Industrial 
Department  during  1884-85,  $115.30  was  received,  leaving 
at  the  time  the  Principal's  report  was  made  $30.55  worth  of 
articles  for  sale.  The  friends  of  the  school  are  endeavoring 
to  increase  its  capacity  in  the  Industrial  Departments. 

LINCOLN    NORMAL    UNIVERSITY,  MARION. 

W.  B.  Patterson,  President.  Founded  1873,  by  the  State 
of  Alabama.  Ordinary  expenses  met  by  Legislative  appro- 
priations. Officers  and  teachers,  10;  students,  373.  School 
property  estimated  at  $20,000.   Slater  appropriation,  $1,000. 

The  President  reports  the  following  use  of  the  appropria- 
tion: 

Salaries  of  two  teachers  in  industrial  departments. ...     ..  $  963  32 

Net  expenses  of  girls'  department 19  12 

Prizes  in  girls'  department 10  50 

Prizes  in  boys'  department 7  06 

Total $1,00000 

President  Patterson  has  had  more  experience  in  industrial 
training  than  most  directors  of  schools  so  far  South,  and  for 
the  use  of  others  I  append  a  rather  long  extract  from  his 
report  to  me.     He  says : 

"  The  results  attained  in  both  departments  were  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the  expenditure.  The  total  expenses  in  the  sewing 
room  for  material,  tools,  etc.,  were  896.92.     Articles  to  the  value  of 
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$77.80  were  made  and  sold,  leaving  the  net  expenses  of  the  depatt- 
ment  $19.12. 

The  prizes  offered  were  intended  to  stimulate  the  scholars  and 
develop  a  love  for  the  work.  In  the  girls'  department  the  prizes 
were  given  : 

1st.  For  best  graduating  dress,  (to  class  only.) 

2d.  For  best  skirt. 

3d.  For  best  apron. 

4th.  For  best  cutting  and  fitting. 
In  the  boys'  department : 

1st.  For  best  bedstead, 

2d.  For  best  washstand. 

3d.  For  best  tables. 
The  Board  of   Directors  had  planned  for  years  to  introduce  indus- 
trial  training  into  this   school,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  for  want  of 
funds. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  two-fold  :  ist.  A  normal  school.  2d.  A 
State  University  for  the  colored  race. 

The  State  intended  that  colored  young  men  and  women  should 
here  receive  a  liberal  education,  and  the  present  status  of  the  race 
demands  their  development  more  in  the  line  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanical pursuits  than  in  what  are  called  the  higher  professions.  The 
future  welfare  of  the  race  depends  on  its  having  an  intelligent,  honest 
and  well-trained  cla$s  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  and  a  virtuous, 
industrious  and  intelligent  class  of  wives  for  these  men.  Guided  by 
these  principles,  our  work  has  been  planned  so  as  to  make  the  results 
surpass  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Of  373  students  who  have 
been  in  attendance  during  the  session,  industrial  training  for  about 
one  hour  each  day  has  been  given  to  140,  divided  equally  between 
the  boys'  and  the  girls'  department.  They  were  divided  into  classes 
averaging  10  each.  The  work  done  by  the  girla  has  been  plain  sew- 
ing, crochetting,  embroidering,  knitting,  darning  and  patching,  and 
cutting  and  fitting.  Twelve  of  the  advanced  girls  were  given  tho- 
rough training  in  cutting,  using  the  Taylor  system.  Each  of  these 
girls  left  school  with  an  outfit  and  fully  prepared  to  use  the  system. 
The  seventy  girls  in  this  department  made  all  their  own  dresses 
during  the  year,  and  were  not  allowed  to  wear  what  they  did  not 
make.  The  eight  girls  who  graduated,  cut  out,  fitted,  and  made  their 
white  dresses  for  commencement  day. 

The  boys  have,  during  the  year,  built  one  three-room  dwelling 
house,  some  out-houses,  fences,  etc.,  and  made  also  tables,  bedsteads* 
wash-stands,   picture-frames,  wash-boards,  etc.     Each   boy  was   re- 
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quired  to  make  at  least  one  article  complete.  If  a  table,  he  had  to 
turn  the  legs  himself  and  complete  the  table  without  help.  We  have 
aimed  to  have  them  learn  the  use  of  tools  by  using  them,  but  always 
in  making  some  article  of  value  so  as  to  teach  them  the  value  of 
labor. 

We  find  that  an  industrial  department  can  hardly  be  operated  so 
as  to  give  the  maximum  of  training  to  the  students  and  make  money 
also.  However,  we  tried  to  make  each  department  self-sustaining. 
Most  of  what  the  girls  made  was  for  their  own  use,  and  what  was 
made  and  sold  fell  short  of  the  expenditures. 

The  boys  made  $ioo  building  the  house  above  mentioned,  and  this 
forms  the  nucleus  of  our  printing  department.  We  have  sold  or  have 
on  hand  furniture  enough  to  cover  all  expenses  of  the  department.  In 
many  cases  the  boys  were  given  \  he  articles  they  made,  they  paying  for 
the  material  alone. 

The  results  of  the  work  arj  seen  in  the  improved  appearance  of 
both  sexes,  more  neatness  in  dress,  and  greater  industry,  and  conse 
quently  more  cheerfulness.  The  discipline  of  the  school  has  been 
much  improved  ;  better  and  higher  ideas  of  the  true  dignity  of  labor 
have  been  gained  ;  and  a  taste  for  work  has  been  developed  that  will 
encourage  greater  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  prepare  for  useful  and 
happy  lives. 

Instead  of  losing,  as  some  anticipated,  the  students  have  gamed  in 
the  thoroughness  of  their  literary  work.  The  training  of  the  eye  and 
hand  has  developed  their  general  intelligence,  cultivated  their  povier 
of  observation,  and  given  a.ore  precision  to  their  work. 

We  have  been  very  much  encouraged  in  our  work  by  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  our  good  citizens  gen- 
erally." 

A  young  woman,  a  graduate  in  the  industrial  department,  is  now 
engaged  as  teacher  in  Zion  Wesley  College.  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

MEHARRY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,   NASHVILLE. 

(.4.  W.  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  Dean.    Organized  1876.   Building, 

four  story  brick,  erected  by  the  Meharry  brothers,  aided  by 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  Lecturers,  10:  students,  31.  Slater 
appropriation,  $1,000.  The  appropriation  was  used  as  follows: 
Student  aid,$500;  instruction,  $250;  anatomical  models  and 
chemical  apparatus,  $250.  Number  of  students  receiving 
aid,  22.     Received  from  other  sources,  $2,608.25— $691  being 
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from  tuition,  $400  from  Mrs.  E.  H.  Meharry,  and  $1,000 
from  Freedroeu's  Aid  Society. 

Dr.  Hubbard  aaya  in  his  report  to  your  Agent; 

'*The  appropriation  made  from  the  Slater  Fund  enabled  us  to 
wind  up  the  year  free  from  debt.  Twenty-two  young  men  have  re- 
ceived assistance  in  sums  ranging  from  $4.00  to  $30.00.  The  addi- 
tions made  to  our  apparatus  this  year  will  greatly  assist  us  in  giving 
thorough  and  intelligent  medical  instruction.  The  number  of  lec- 
turers has  been  increased,  the  course  of  study  extended  and  the  time 
lengthened  from  two  to  three  years.  The  number  of  students  has 
increased  more  than  one-fifth.  One  is  preparing  for  missionary  work 
in  Africa. 

Very  favorable  reports  have  been  received  of  the  success  of  our 
former  graduates,  who  are  now  practicing  medicine  in  nearly  all  of 
the  Southern  States.  Of  the  48  graduates  now  living,  40  are  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  2  are  teaching,  2  are  in  the  United  States 
government  service,  i  is  Sunday-school  Secretary  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  i  is  State  Missionary  for  the  Baptist 
Church  in  South  Carolina." 

Mebarry  College  bas  tbe  approval  of  tbe  medical  pro- 
fessors in  Nasbville.  The  last  Commencement  was  an  occa- 
sion of  great  interest,  tbe  leading  paper  of  tbe  city  giving  a 
balf  page  to  tbe  report  of  it 

ALBION  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,    FRANKLINTON. 

Moses  A.  Hopkins,  Principal.  Property  wortb  about 
$5,400.  Appropriation  from  scbool  funds  of  North  Caro- 
lina, $600.    Teachers,  4;  students,  222. 

The  $400  appropriated  for  the  year  was  used  to  supple- 
ment salaries.  All  tbe  girls  (150),  received  instruction  in 
sewing.  Forty-five  of  tbe  older  ones  were  systematically  and 
regularly  instructed.  Of  these  the  Principal  says: 

**Twenty-five  of  them  can  make  a  plain  suit  of  clothes.  Their 
success  has  inspired  others  to  make  women  of  themselves,  and  has 
put  to  shame  giddy  girls  who  wear  finery  made  by  others." 

There  are  no  facilities,  as  yet,  for  a  Boys'  Industrial  De- 
partment. About  the  close  of  tbe  school  year  the  Principal 
was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  Liberia.    Tbe  Principal  and  his  teachers  are  colored. 
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MT.HERMON  FEMALE  SEMINARY,  CLINTON. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Dickey,  Principal.  Inecrrporated  under  the 
laws  ot  Mississippi,  with  property  worth  $20,000;  held  by 
eleven  trustees,  resident  in  Mississippi.  Officers  and  teach- 
ers, 6;  students,  150.    Slater  appropriation,  $1,000. 

This  property  was  purchased  with  funds  raised  by  Miss 
Dickey,  and  the  school — one  of  the  best  of  its  class — is  sup~ 
ported  by  her  exertions,  except  as  aided  from  the  Slater 
Fund.  Mies  Dickey  has  been  in  this  work  for  nearly  twen- 
ty years.  The  appropriation  was  expended  as  follows: 

Helping  to  pay  teachers'  salaries t  6oo 

Student  aid 200 

In  providing  for  industrial  department 200 

Total 91,000 

The  girls  are  taught  successfully  woman's  work.  With 
larger  resources — richly  deserved — much  more  might  be 
done. 

ROGER  WILLIAMS  UNIVERSITY,    NASHVILLE. 

Rev.  Edward  L.  Mitchell,  President.  Organized  1870. 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission.  School  property,  $50,000. 
Officers  and  teachers,  11;  students,  248.  Slater  appropria- 
tion $1,400. 

The  $1,400  appropriated  for  1884-85,  was  used  as  follows: 

For  instructors  in  industrial  departments $  510  00 

Cash  paid  for  student  labor 699  42 

For  printing  office  and  model  kitchen  190  58 

Total  $1,400  00 

There  was  good  progress  in  Roger  Williams  during  the 
year;  new  interest  was  imparted  in  many  directions,  notably 
in  the  industrial  departments.  The  $699.42  paid  for  student 
labor — in  both  boys'  and  girls'  departments — was  student 
aid  bestowed  in  the  best  and  least  harmful  way.  The  rate 
allowed  for  this  work  is  eight  cents  an  hour. 
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Much  valuable  and  instructive  work  was  done  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  University;  the  carpentry  department  was 
not  sufficiently  furnished  to  show  the  best  results,  though 
real  good  was  done.  The  naodel  kitchen  was  established 
about  the  close  of  the  year;  its  results  will  appear  hereafter. 
The  work  in  the  printing  office  is  well  done,  and  the  stu- 
dents who  set  up  the  ^^Hecord"  will  be  able  to  find  remune- 
rative work  when  they  leave  the  school. 

SCOTIA  FEMALE  SEMINARY,    CONCORD. 

Rev.  Luke  Borland,  Principal.  Organized  1870.  Presby- 
terian Board.  Officers  and  teachers  15;  students,  210.  Schoof 
property  estimated  at  $30,000.  Slater  appropriation,  $1,000.- 
The  appropriation  was  used  as  follows: 

Salaries .  .(80000 

In  aid  of  Students  and  in  Supplementing  Expense  of  Indus- 
trial Departments 200  00 

Total $1,00000 

In  this  school  all  the  students  were  taught  needle  work 
in  its  yarious  branches.  They  are  taught  not  only  to  naake 
new  garments  but  to  mend  old  ones  neatly.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  them  return  home  prepared  to  make  a  living  by 
their  work  and  to  teach  others.  Two  well  qualified  ladies 
gave  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  instructing  the  girls 
in  womanly  industries,  and  then  spent  one  month  of  vaca- 
tion in  teaching  the  women  outside  the  school.  Much  of 
the  bed  covering  used  in  the  boarding  department  was  made 
by  the  girls  under  the  direction  ot  their  teachers.  The  Sla- 
ter appropriation  has  added  largely  to  the  resources  of  the 
institution  for  doing  its  work,  and  its  work  is  well  done. 

SHAW  UNIVERSITY,  RALEIGH. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper,  President.  Organized  1865.  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  School  property,  $150- 
000.  OflBlcers  and  teachers,  12;  students,  484.  Slater  appro-^ 
priation  $2,000. 
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The  $2,000  was  used  as  follows: 

Student  aid  for  labor $1,200  00 

Salaries  of  industrial  teachers 8co  00 

Total $2,000  oo 

President  Tupper's  success  in  combining  industrial  train- 
ing and  instruction  in  books  is  most  remarkable.  His 
method  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  work  done  ap- 
pears in  the  following  extracts  from  his  report: 

"The  amount  earned  by  the  students  and  credited  on  their 
school  bills  has  been  $3,430.29;  of  this  amount  $1,200  has  been  paid 
by  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  industrial  teach- 
ers have  been  $1,038.33;  of  this  amount  $800  was  paid  by  the  John  F* 
Slater  Fund.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  $2,000  appropriated  from  this 
fund  has  been  so  applied  as  to  pay  nearly  the  whole  expense  of  in^ 
struction  and  a  large  portion  of  the  amount  paid  to  students  for 
their  labor. 

Our  effort  has  been  to  direct  the  industrial  work  into  practical 
lines,  to  plain  work,  such  as  our  students  will  be  called  on  to  perform 
for  others  and  to  do  for  themselves  when  out  in  the  world.  I  ndus- 
trial  education  has.  been  established  in  Shaw,  and  students  come  with 
the  expectation  of  working  under  instruction,  and  they  would  be 
disappointed  if  provision  were  not  made  for  them  to  become  skilled 
in  some  useful  employment.  With  us,  outside  the  medical  school* 
where  expenses  are  much  greater,  industrial  labor  has  taken  the  place 
of  scholarships  and  beneficiary  aid." 

An  important  point  in  the  President's  report  is  this:  The 
students  are  graded  in  the  industrial  departments  just  as  in 
the  literary,  and  they  receive  due  honor  from  them. 

President  Tupper's  report  shows  that  it  is  not  amateur 
work  they  do  at  Shaw.  During  the  school  year,  1884-85^ 
the  young  men,  under  direction,  built  a  hospital,  connected 
with  the  medical  department.  It  is  60x24  feet,  two  stories 
in  the  center,  and  will  accomodate  thirty  patients.  Half  of 
the  25,000  feet  of  lumber  used  was  dressed  by  the  students; 
they  did  the  painting  and  most  of  the  mason's  work.  The 
students  completed  the  third  story  of  the  Shaw  buildings 
(they  made  the  brick  in   1883,)    90x44  feet,    dressing  the 
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flooring,  getting  out  moulding,  making  doors,  etc.  They 
also  lathed  and  plastered  the  rooms.  For  the  girls'  dormi. 
tory,  they  have  manufactured  nearly  all  the  furniture.  They 
have  graded  the  grounds  ot  the  University  and  constructed 
a  large  culvert,  also  three  large  cisterns. 

In  the  dining  hall  and  cook  room  over  one  hundred  young 
women  have  worked  '*by  courses,"  doing  most  of  the  labor 
tor  a  boarding  school  of  more  than  300  students.  In  the 
sewing  department  3,400  yards  of  materials  have  been  made 
into  garments  and  sold  to  the  colored  people.  And  these 
girls  have  also,  as  missionary  work,  sewed  much  for  the 
poor  of  the  city  of  Raleigh. 

The  President  who  has  had  twenty  years'  experience,  says 
positively: 

"All  this  has  been  accomplished  without  interfering  with  a  single 
recitation  or  study.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  given  the  students  refr- 
ular  physical  exercise,  whicn  has  given  them  f^od  health  and  helped 
them  in  their  studies. ' 

SPELMAN    FEMALE   SEMINARY,    ATLANTA. 

Miss  S.  B.  Packard  and  Miss  H.  E.  Giles,  Principals. 
Organized  1881.  Woman's  Board  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society.  Property  estimated  at  $50,000. 
Officers  and  teachers,  19 ;  students,  626.  Slater  appropria- 
tion, $2,314.10.  Appropriation  used  as  follows:  $314.10 
in  equipping  printing  department ;  supplementing  salaries, 
$1,625.25  ;  equipping  (in  part)  laundry,  $374.75. 

Spelman  Seminary  is  peculiar  in  its  advantages  for  teach- 
ing women  what  they  need  to  know  of  woman's  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  doing  thorough  work  in  books.  One  could 
hardly  exaggerate  a  statement  of  the  good  accomplished  in 
this  school.  The  amount  of  work  done  may  be  imagined 
from  a  few  statements.  ^^  In  the  laundry  over  8,000  pieces 
are  washed  and  ironed  each  week,  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher."  ^^  In  the  sewing  department  over  800  garments 
have  been  made."    The  Spdman  Messenger^  an  eight  page 
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monthly  paper,  is  set  up  and  printed  in  the  Seminary's 
printing  office,  in  which  a  class  of  young  women  are  learn- 
ing printing.  Miss  Packard  is  making  arrangements  to  or- 
ganize a  Training  School  for  nurses,  a  most  important  enter- 
prise. Such  a  school,  besides  teaching  women  how  to  nurse 
their  own  families,  will  prepare  them  for  useful,  remunera- 
tive, and  womanly  employment. 

Providence  has  favored  Spelman  during  this  school  year. 
Near  its  close  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  gave  $20,000  to  erect  a 
new  and  much  needed  building,  ^^  Rockefeller  Hall,"  which 
should  be  finished  during  the  years  1885-86. 

STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL,    HUNTSVILLE. 

W.  H  Council!,  Principal.  Organized  1882.  Ordinary 
expenses  met  by  legislative  appropriation  (amount  for  1884- 
85,  $2,000).  Officers  and  teachers,  5  ;  students,  228.  Slater 
appropriation,  $1,000. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  room  the  industrial  work  of  the  year 
does  not  show  what  can  be  done  when  the  new  building 
costing  between  $4,000  and  $5,000,  provided  for  by  the  State 
of  Alabama,  and  in  process  of  erection,  has  been  completed. 
(It  was  dedicated  April  8, 1886.)  But  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  carpentry,  printing  and  sewing, and  house  painting. 
The  Principal  reports  a  total  of  55  students  under  instruc- 
tion in  these  departments.  Mr.  Councill  says  that  from 
each  department  ?ome  revenue  has  been  derived,  supple- 
menting somewhat  the  small  salaries  of  teachers.  The  Prin- 
cipal and  his  teachers  are  colored. 

Citizens  of  Huntsville  contributed  a  set  ot  carpenter's 
tools  and  three  stoves  for  the  Industrial  Departments. 

The  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  used  as  follows: 

Supplementing  salaries $    390  00 

Industrial  Department  in  building  and  outfit  for  carpentry, 

sewing,  and  printing 610  00 

Total |i,ooo  00 
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TUSKEGEE    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,    TUSKEGEE. 

B.  T.  WaftbiDgtOD,  Principal  Real  estate,  100  acres : 
improvements  worth  $40,000.  Teachers  and  officers,  13  ; 
students,  205.    Slater  appropriation,  $1,000. 

This  school  was  established  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Alabama,  passed  in  1880.  It  was  opened  July  4, 1861,  with 
1  teacher  and  30  students.  Alabama  appropriates  $3,000 
per  annum  toward  the  support  of  the  school.  This  sum,  the 
Principal  says,  is  used  almost  entirely  for  tuition.  The 
money  for  the  buildings  was  obtained  by  the  Principal  from 
friends  North  and  South.  The  property  is  deeded  to  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  majority  being  in  Alabama.  The 
tuition  is  free — provided  by  the  State  appropriation.  The 
board,  $8  per  month,  students  pay.  The  Principal  says, 
** Able-bodied  young  men  and  women  work  out,  on  an  aver- 
age, $3  per  month  on  their  board  bills,  leaving  only  $5  per 
month  to  be  paid  in  cash.  Work  is  required  of  all  for  pur- 
poses of  discipline  and  instruction,  and  of  teaching  the  dig- 
nity of  labor."  The  annual  catalogue  shows  15  "night  stu- 
dents." These,  having  no  money,  "work  all  day  and  attend 
night  school."  A  new  building,  "Alabama  Hall,"  for  girls' 
dormitories,  four  stories,  43x76,  brick,  cost  $9,000,  has  been 
erected  during  the  school  year.  The  brick  were  made  on 
the  place  by  the  students.  It  is  worthy  or  note  that  the 
Institute  supplies  nearly  all  the  brick  need  in  Tuskegee  and 
vicinity. 

The  $1,000  appropriated  from  the  Slater  Fund  was  used 
as  follows : 

Salary  instructor  and  foreman  in  brick  yard #257  42 

Instructor  Girls'  Department 1 50  00 

Instructor  in  carpentry 245  00 

Partial  equipment  of  the  Industrial  Departments   347  58 

Total $1,000  00 
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In  additiou  to  the  departments  above  mentioned,  many  of 
the  students  have  been  instructed  in  farm  work,  fruit  cul- 
ture, the  care  of  stock,  poultry,  etc. 

The  Principal  and  his  teachers  are  colored  people,  he  be- 
ing a  '*  Hampton  Institute"  man. 

TALLADEGA    COLLEGE,    TALLADEGA. 

Rev.  H.  8.  DeForest,  President.  Organized  1869.  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association.  Real  estate,  200  acres.  Im- 
provements estimated  $100,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  19. 
Students  365.     Slater  appropriation  $2,000. 

The  appropriation  was  used  as  follows : 

Salaries  three  teachers  in  industrial  departments $i,ooo  oo 

Student  aid,  for  labor  done i,ooo'  oo 

Total  $2,ooo  oo 

Thirty-one  students  received  aid  during  the  year. 

The  President  says : 

"  The  appropriation  from  the  Slater  fund  has  been  of  great  service 
to  us.  and  without  it  we  could  not  well  close  the  year.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  industrial  work  gained  us  much  commendation,  and  especially 
from  those  who  have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  our  school  work.  The 
'  Slater'  shop  has  new  been  in  use  one  year.  The  shop  itself  is  largely 
the  work  of  the  students,  and  the  results  from  it  are  very  satisfactory, 
f^our  classes  have  been  taught  in  iron  work;  we  have  made  a  begin- 
ning in  forge  work ;  also  in  soldering,  painting,  and  varnishing.  In 
the  girls'  departments  most  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  cut- 
ting, fitting,  and  sewing.    The  results  are  most  gratifying  " 

All  directors  of  these  schools  do  not  have  the  same  expe- 
rience or  success  with  industrial  work,  hut  in  so  new  an 
undertaking  the  average  success  is  more  than  your  Agent 
expected.  President  DeForest  expresses  himself  thus  on  an 
important  point,  more  easily,  from  circumstances,  manage- 
able in  some  places  than  others: 

"  Our  industrial  work  is  expensive ;  the  work  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
students,  rather  than  the  students  for  the  work,  but  the  results  have 
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already  vindicated  the  outlay,  and  we  hope  for  better  things  in  the 
future." 

Your  Agent  is  satisfied  that  President  DeForest,  as  raay 
be  said  of  other  principals,  has  been  diftcrirninating  in  se- 
lecting the  most  worthy  and  promising,  not  simply  the  most 
needy. 

TILLOTSON    INSTITUTE,    AUSTIN. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Gordon,  Principal.  (1885-6,  Rev.  John  Ker- 
shaw).  Organized  1881.  American  Missionary  Association. 
Property  estimated  $30,000.  Officers  and  teachers.  11 ;  stu- 
dents, 132.     Slater  appropriation,  $600. 

The  appropriation,  with  approval  of  your  Agent,  was  used 
for  student  aid,  all  except  $40  being  paid  for  work  done  on 
the  farm  connected  with  the  institute.  The  Principal  says 
that  but  for  this  aid  many  of  the  students  would  have  been 
compelled  to  leave  off  their  studies  during  the  school  year. 
Thirty-eight  students  shared  their  help,  one  only  receiving 
as  much  as  $47.23. 

TOUGALOO    UNIVERSITY,    TOUGALOO. 

Rev.  Q.  S.  Pope,  President.  Organized  1869.  American 
Missionary  Association.  Real  estate  500  acres.  Improve- 
ments, $34,000.  State  of  Mississippi  appropriates  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  per  annum.  Slater  appropriation,  $1,000. 
Officers  and  teachers,  19  ;  students,  219. 

Slater  appropriation,  with  balance  from  1883-84  of  $750, 
used  as  follows : 

Student  aid  (i6  aided) S  252  83 

Equipment  blacksmith  shop 115  14 

Equipment  carpenter's  shop 63  19 

Equipment  tinner's  shop 65  72 

Farm  implements 78  12 

For  instruction  in  industrial  departments  925  00 

Cash  on  hand 250  00 

Total $1,75000 
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The  indufltrial  departments  for  boys  are  varied— carpentry, 
wagon  making,  blacksmithing,  tin  shop,  farming  and  gar- 
dening. For  young  women  sewing  and  housework.  The 
rule  of  the  institution  is,  each  student  is  required  to  work 
one  hour  a  day.  They  are  allowed  extra  work  in  part  pay 
of  their  expenses.  The  circumstances  of  this  institution 
allow  much  more  outdoor  work  than  is  common  to  thene 
schools,  and  its  good  effect  is  seen.  Fruit  raising  is  an  im- 
portant feature,  the  students  receiving  instruction  in  this 
important  matter.  Especial  care  is  given  to  the  care  of 
stock,  especially  hogs  and  cows.  There  is  prospect  at  Tou- 
galoo  of  very  large  and  healthy  growth,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  it.  Only  those  who  have  completed  the 
Grammar  course  are  received  as  apprentices  in  these  shops. 
During  the  first  two  years  the  apprentices  work  all  day  and 
attend  night  school ;  the  next  two  years  they  work  half  of 
each  day  and  attend  school  the  other  half. 

STUDENTS    RECEIVING  SPECIAL  AID. 

Of  the  $450  appropriated  to  aid  individual  students,  un 

der  resolution  of  the  Board,  $100  was  applied  to ;  $200 

to ;  $150  to .     It  is  not  thought  best  to  publish 

the  names  of  these  special  students,  full  information  being 
given  the  Board.  The  agent  is  prepared  to  recommend  that 
the  Board  continue  to  allow  the  use  oi  some  such  sum  an- 
nually for  the  use  of  such  students  as  come  under  its  origi- 
nal resolution  on  this  subject. 

APPROPRIATIONS    Fi)R    SCHOOL   YEAR    1885-6. 

At  this  point  I  lay  before  the  Board  the  apportionment 
made  by  me  for  the  school  year  1885-86,  of  the  $30,000   ap- 
propriated at  your  meeting  in  May,  1885.     A  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  uses  of  this  money  cannot  now  be  given,  for  the 
school  year  is  not  ended.     This  much  I  know — the   schoola 
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were  never  doing  better — or,  as  I  believe,  as  good  work  as 
tbey  are  now  doing,  and  tbat  they  are  getting  more  good 
out  of  the  Slater  appropriations  than  heretofore  was  possible. 

Atlanta  University.  Atlanta,  Ga $1,400. 

Austin  High  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn 500 

Benedict  Institute,  Columbia.  S.  C 800 

Brainerd  Institute,  Chester,  S.  C .  500 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville.  Tenn 1,100. 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C 1,400. 

Clark  University,   Atlanta.  Ga 1,400. 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn . .     1.300. 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va     2  000. 

••     (By  the  Board,  special 

object.) 1,000. 

Harsthorn  Memorial  Institute,  Richmond,  Va 650. 

Howard  University.   Washington,  D.  C 600. 

Kentucky  Normal  University,  Louisville.  Ky 700. 

Le  Land  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 1,000. 

Le  Moyne  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn 1,200. 

Leonard  Medicai  School,  Raleigh.  N.  C 500. 

Lincoln  Normal  University,  Marion,  Ala 900, 

Lewis  Normal  Institute,    Macon,  Ga 500. 

Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville  Tenn   700. 

"Mt.  Albion,  State  Normal  School,  Franklinton,  N.  C  . . .  400. 

.Mt.  Hermon  Female  Seminary,  Clinton.  .Miss.  .    .      .....  1,000. 

Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,000. 

Scotia  Female  Seminary,  Concord,  N.  C 700. 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C 1,800. 

Spelman  Female  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga 1,800- 

State  Normal  School,  Huntbville,  Ala 600. 

Slate  Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala 900. 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala 1,400. 

Tilletson  Institute,  Austin,  Texas 600. 

Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss 1,000. 

Zion  Wesley  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C 200. 

To  Special   Students 450. 

Total $30,000. 
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Reflections. 

Constant  study  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the 
^ucation  of  the  Colored  people  niake  me  sure  of  the  follow, 
ing  conclusions: — 

1.  There  is  a  general  misunderstanding  among  friends 
and  opposers,  North  and  South,  as  to  what  these  best  schools 
for  Negro  youth  are  really  doing.  Misled  by  the  names 
given  to  these  institutions,  most  people  conclude,  it  seems, 
that  the  chief  business  of  their  Faculties  is  to  impart  classical 
education  ;  that  these  students  are  really  engaged  in  College 
and  University  studies.  This  is  true ;  some  of  the  best  or- 
ganized of  these  schools  publish  in  their  annual  reports 
College  courses  of  studies  and  they  are  prepared  to  teach 
them.  Misunderstanding  of  the  real  facts  has  occasioned 
both  criticism  and  doubt  and,  in  many  cases,  has  lost  these 
schools  subscriptions  that  they  much  need. 

My  work  as  Agent  of  the  "  John  F.  Slater  Fund"  has  given 
me  special  opportunities  to  learn  the  facts  as  to  these  schools. 
The  more  I  learn  of  them  the  more  I  believe  in  them.  They 
are  doing  the  work  they  ought  to  do  and  they  are  doing  it 
well.  The  best  modern  methods  are  employed  in  these 
schools  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  teachers  have  had 
special  normal  school  training  than  can  be  found  in  the 
higher  schools  for  white  youth  in  the  Southern  States. 

In  the  schools  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Slater  Fund 
there  are,  at  this  time,  about  325  teachers  and  about  8,000 
students.  A  earful  analysis  of  facts — making  actual  count  of 
students — shows  this  result :  the  percentage  of  the  whole 
number  engaged  in  classical  studies  and  in  the  higher  mathe- 
matics and  other  College  studies  and  studies  preparatory  to 
admission  to  the  College  classes  is  very  small.  Less  than 
jive  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  are  engaged  in  such  studies. 
The  others  are  doing  just  what  they  ought  to  do,  pursuing 
those  studies  which  will  prepare  them  to  do  good  work  in 
Xbe  primary  public  schools  and  to  be  intelligent  citizens. 
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The  very  few  who  will  compass  the  higher  studies  will 
not,  by  a  great  deal,  supply  the  demand  for  their  services  in 
higher  and  more  responsible  positions. 

In  illustration  I  introduce  at  this  place  the  list  of  alumni 
of  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

From  1875  to  1883  from  among  several  thousand  students 
the  graduates  numbered  only  32. 

The  Catalogue  of  Fisk  University  for  1884  shows  how 
these  alumni  are  engaged.  (Similar  statements  may  be  made 
of  other  of  the  higher  grade  schools.) 

ALUMNI  OF  FISK  UNIVERSITY. 

Class  1875. — J  as.  D.  Burrus,  M.  A.,  professor  in  Alcorn  Univer- 
sity, Rodney,  Miss;  John  H.  Burrus,  M.  A.,  president  Alcorn  Univer- 
sity, Rodney,  Miss ;  America  W.  Robinson,  (Lucas)  B.  A.  teacher. 
Macon,  Miss;  Virginia  E.  Walker  (Broughton)  M.  A„  teacher,  Mem- 
phis. Tenn. 

Class  1877. — Laura  S.  Cary,*B.  A.,  late  instructor  in  Fisk  Uni- 
versity ;  Young  A.  Wallace.  B.  S.  teacher,  Florence,  Ala. 

Class  1878. — Henry  S.  Merry.  B.  A.,  principal  of  Colored  Schools* 
Clarksville,  Tenn.;  Albert  P.  Miller,  B.  A.,  theological  student,  Yale 
College,  New  Haven.  Ct. 

Class  1879. — Preston  R.  Burrus,  B.  A.,  principal  city  school. 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Jennie  H.  K.  Hobbs.  B.  A.,  teacher,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Austin  J.  Merry,  B.  A.,  principal  colored  school,  Jackson,  Tenn.;  Lulu 
F.  Parker,  W    S.,  teacher,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Class  1880. — Earnest  H.  Anderson,  B.  A.,  principal  State  Normal 
School.  Hempstead,  Texas.;  Laurine  C.  Anderson,  B.  A.,  teacher  State 
Normal  School,  Hempstead,  Tex.;  Joseph  Anderson.  B.  A.,  teacher, 
Leesburg,  Tex;  Jacob  J.  Durham.  B,  A.,  minister,  Columbia.  S.  C; 
Robert  P.  N«  al,  B.  A.,  teacher,  Humboldt,  Tenn.;  John  E.  Porter.  B. 
A.;  principal  colored  High  School,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Class  1881— D'ivid  N.  Crosthwait,  B.  A.,  teacher,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
William  H.  Hodgkins,  B.  A.,  lawyer,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  George  W. 
Moore,  B.  A.,  minister,  Washington,  D.  C;  Benj.  F.  Ousley.  Jr.,  B.  A. 
theological  student.  Oberlin.  Ohio;  Albert  M.  Thomas,  Jr..  B.  A.,  law 
student,  Yale  College.  New  Haven,  Ct.,  John  M.  Turpin,  B.  A.,  teach- 
er, Columbia,  Tenn, 

Class  1882. — William  D.  Donnell,  B.  A.,  principal  colored  school- 
Topeka*  Kansas. 

♦Deceased  June  27,  1879. 
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Class  1883.— Henrietta  Bailey.  B.  A.,  teacher,  Corinth,  Miss  ; 
Henry  C.  Gray,  B.  A.,  theological  student,  Oberlin,  Ohio.;  Humphrey 
L.  Jones.  B.  A  ,  teacher,  Richmond,  Texas;  John  C.  Mc Adams,  B.  A., 
principal  colored  school,  Shelbyville,  Tenn.;  Samuel  A.  McAlwee,  B» 
A.,  member  of  Tennessee  Legislature,  Brownsville,  Tenn;  Nelson  T. 
Mitchell,  B.  A.,  principal  colored  school.  Sparta,  111.;  Tolbert  F.  Sub- 
lett.  B.  A.,  tutor  in  Alcorn  University,  Rodney,  ^'iss. 
■4 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Faculties  are  chiefly 
engaged  with  the  few  who  are  on  the  higher  courses.  A 
man  may  be  Greek  Professor  in  one  of  these  Colleges  and 
teach  the  Elementary  studies.  The  sum  of  the  matter  is, 
fully  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  ot  the  students  are 
en^ged  in  studies  that  will  fit  them  for  rudimentary  work 
in  the  common  schools  and  that  these  teachers  are  engaged 
in  preparing  therse  students  for  this  work. 

2.  The  Slater  Fund  has  been  a  healthful  and  productive 
stimulus  in  many  directions.  It  has  helped  directly  or  in- 
directly full  8,000  colored  youths  and  over  300  teachers  in  the 
schools  connected  with  the  Slater  Fund.  It  has  set  forward 
incalculably  the  cause  of  industrial  education  in  the  best 
schools  for  colored  people  in  the  South.  When  the  work  of 
this  Board  becran  few  schools  gave  it  any  place  in  their 
systems — now  there  are  few  that  do  not  give  it  place.  There 
is  more  kindly  feeling  among  Southern  white  people  toward 
these  schools  than  heretofore,  and  the  influence  of  the  Slater 
Fund  has  helped  much  in  bringing  about  this  bettor  state  of 
things.  This  kinder  feeling  shows  itself  by  more  disposi- 
tion to  help  and  less  to  ostracise.  In  a  number  of  communi- 
ties, as  appears  in  this  Report,  money  has  been  eriven  to  help 
the  cause.  Much  of  this  is  due  directly  and  indirectly  to  the 
influence  of  the  Slater  Fund.  Much  more  ought  to  be  done 
and  will  be  done  ;  more  kind  feeling  should  be  shown  and 
will  be  shown.  Progress  in  these  directions  is  not  rapid,  but 
it  is  real.  That  the  Slater  Fund  has  aided  in  raising  funds. 
North  as  well  as  South,  for  the  use  of  the  colored  schools, 
is  certain.     Your  Agent  has  reason  to   believe  that  within 
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the  last  eighteen  months  more  than  $60,000  has  been  turned 
into  channels  that  helped  these  schools  through  the  encourage* 
meut  und  stimulus  afforded  by  the  Slater  Fund. 

3.  Those  who  have  tbe  colored  schools  in  charge  are  doing 
more  good  than  ever  before.  The  work  they  do  is  more 
practical  and  productive. 

4.  The  colored  people  have  a  growing  appreciation  of  edu- 
cation. There  is  not  the  almost  passionate  longing  for  book 
learning  that  there  was  the  first  few  years  after  emancipa- 
tion. Then  it  was  an  unhealthy  feeling.  Many  sought  edu- 
cation with  the  notion  that  it  meant  living  without  work. 
Now  they  understand  better  what  book-learning  can  do  and 
what  it  cannot  do. 

Their  appreciation  of  education  is  notably  shown  in  their 
efforts  to  help  themselves.  Every  colored  church  in  the 
South  is  committed  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  is  build- 
ing, with  much  wisdom,  energy  and  liberality,  schools  of 
their  own.  As  a  rule  these  churches  make  a  regular  assess- 
ment upon  their  congregations  for  their  educational  enter- 
prises. Thus  the  people  are  being  trained  to  give  their 
money  to  their  educational  interests.  It  will  appear,  at  first 
view,  almost  absurd,  but  it  is  true,  a  larger  proportion  of 
colored  church  members  have  put  some  money  in  church 
<;ollege8  during  the  last  live  years  than  those  of  white  members 
who  have  given  money  to  their  colleges.  Your  Agent  has 
often  been  present  when  collections  were  taken  in  colored 
congregations  tor  education.  W  hether  the  sum  was  as  small 
as  ten  dollars  or  as  large  as  one  hundred  dollars,  nearly  all  in 
the  congregation  were  represented  in  it. 

There  is  also  a  growing  disposition  among  them,  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  to  supplement  the  public  school  funds  and 
to  extend  the  short  school  term. 

5.  It  would  be  easier  to  appropriate  three  times  the  money 
at  the  command  of  the  Board,  for  it  is  all  needed  and  much 
more.  If  there  were  funds  to  extend  the  special  work  of  the 
Slater  Fund  in  States  where  schools  are  now  aided,  and  to  start 
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it  in   ArkanasB  aod   Florida,  it  would  do  a  greatly  needed 
service  to  the  caose  of  education. 

6.  As  to  the  work  of  the  Agent :  I  have  visited  all  the 
schools  connected  with  os,  and  others  beside.  I  have  travel- 
ed aboat  15,000  miles  since  giving  my  whole  time  to  this 
Agency.  Everywhere  and  in  every  way  possible  to  me,  I 
have  sooght  to  build  ap  right  opinion  and  feeling  in  relation 
to  the  cause  of  Negro  education.  I  have  sought  to  do  this 
largely  by  giving  people  the  facts  in  the  case.  More  than 
arguments  information  dispels  prejudice  and  wins  apprecia- 
tion. In  pulpits  and  on  platforms,  in  lectures  and  stump- 
speeches,  in  the  circulation  of  pamphlets  and  addresses  (my 
own  and  other  people's),  in  the  newspapers,  religious  and 
secular.  North  and  South,  articles  appearing  over  my  own 
name,  anonymously  and  as  editorial,  I  have  done  what  I 
could  to  help  the  people — those  engaged  in  the  work,  those 
who  ought  to  help  it,  and  also  those  for  whom  the  work  is  done 
— understand  more  perfectly  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
Negro  education.  I  am  very  grateful  in  believing  that  I  have 
done  some  good.        Respectfully, 

ATTICUS  G.  HAYQOOD, 
Nbw  York,  Mat  19, 1886.  General  Agent 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


Cash  Statement.  Year  ending  April  30,  1886. 


Balance  April  30,  1885 $9*704.23 

Receipts. 

From  Interest  on  Investments $58,750.00 

Cash  balances  674.16 

•*  Guaranty  Fund  500.00 

Sales  of  Bonds 45.572.50         105496.66 
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$115,200.89 

Payments. 

For  appropriations  1884-5  $  9,725.00 

1885-6 28,999.98 

"    Bonds  purchi^sed 50,7 10.37 

"    accrued  interest  on  bonds  purchas- 
ed as  above,  since  collected  and 

credited  to  Income  acct .  743-13 

"    Expenses,  (General  Agent's  Salary 

and  Sundries) 6,774.29  96,952.77 

Cash  on  deposit 18,248.12 


$115,200.89 

Statement  at  close  of  fiscal  year,  April  30,  1886. 

Liabilities. 

The  Fund $1,000,000.00 

"    Guaranty  Fund 25.137.78 

Income  Account,  Creditor   63,930.90    $1,089,068.68 

Resources. 

$1,082,000  Bonds  (as  per  Ledger)  ..   .$1,070,820.56 

Cash 18,248.12 

$1,089,068.68 
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TRUSTEES. 

Hon.  RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES,  LL.  D., 

President. 

Chief  Justice  MORRISON  R.  WAITE,  LL.  D., 

Vice-  President, 

DANIEL  C.  OILMAN,  LL.  D  , 

Secretary, 

MORRIS  K.  JESUP,  Esq., 
Treasurer^ 

JOHN    A.    STEWART,  Esq. 
WILLIAM    E.  DODGE,  Esq. 
Hon.  ALFRED    H.   COLQUITT. 
Rev.  JAMES  P.  BOYCE,  D.  D. 
Rev.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS,   D.  D. 
WILLIAM  A.  SLATER,  Esq. 


STANDING     COMMITTEES. 

Executive: 
Hon.  R.  B.  Hayes,  Chairman. 

HON.  A.  H.  COLQUITT.  HON.  M.   R.    WAITE^ 

REV.  J.  P.  BOVCE.  REV.  P.   BROOKS. 

DANIEL  C.  OILMAN,  Secretary, 
Finance: 
JOHN  A.  STEWART.  WILLIAM   E.   DODGE, 

MORRIS  K.  JESUP, 


GENERAL AGENT: 
Rev.  A.  G.  HAYGOOD,  D.  D.,  Oxford,  Ga., 

To  whom  letters  may  be   addressed. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 


JOHN   F.  SLATER  FUND. 


NINTH   MEETING. 

The  ninth  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Joun  F,  Slater 
Fund  tvas  held  at  the  Ilygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Virginia,  on  Wednesday,  May  18,  1887,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 
There  were  present  Messrs.  Boyce,  Colquitt,  Dodge,  Gil- 
man,  Slater,  and  Stewart.  In  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  President,  Senator  Colquitt  was  called  to  the  chair. 
Prayer  was  oflered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boyce,  and  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Auditor,  appointed  at  the  last  meeting, 
was  read  and  ordered  on  file. 

The  rej)ort  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  presented  and 
approved. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received  and  approved, 
and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  upon  the  record-book. 

Mr.  Slater  was  designated  as  Auditor  of  the  Treasurer's 
Report. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  that  they  had  received 
an  offer  for  the  purchase  of  a  part  of  the  original  investment 
made  by  the  founder  in  the  bonds  of  the  L.  N.  A.  and  C. 
Railroad,  and  that  they  had  declined  the  offer  because  they 
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thoiiojht  it  for  the  interest  of  the  trust  to  continue  this 
investment  as  it  now  is.  The  Board  resolved  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee  be  approved. 

The  President  of  the  Board,  who  had  been  detained  by  a 
railroad  accident,  now  assumed  the  chair,  and  Dr.  llaygood 
also  took  his  seat  in  the  meeting. 

After  a  recess,  Dr.  llaygood  presented  his  printed  report, 
and  accompanied  it  with  oral  explanations,  to  which  he 
added  many  facts  regarding  the  progress  of  education 
among  the  freedmen. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  appropriations  for  the  coming  year  shall 
not  exceed  $45,000. 

Resolved^  That  the  special  appropriation  of  $1000  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose  at  Hampton  Institute  be  continued  during  the 
next  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  Agent  recommend  to  all  institutions 
aided  by  this  fund,  to  keep  their  shops  and  tools  insured. 

The  appropriations  for  special  institutions  were  then  con- 
sidered in  detail,  and  instructions  were  given  to  the  general 
agent  with  resi^ect  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  grants  are 
eeverally  made. 

Apportionments  kor  iSSy-'SS. 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,         -         -  -     $  1,400  00 

Beaufort  Normal  School,  Beaufort,  S,  C,   -  -  700  00 

Benedict  Institute,  Columbia,  S.  C,             -  -  1,000   00 

Brainerd  Institute,  Chester,  S.  C,       -         -  -  500  00 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  -  1,100  00 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C.         •  -  1,400  00 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,             -         -  -  1,400  00 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,       -         -  -  1,300  00 
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Gilbert  Seminary,  Baldwin,  La.,  -         -         -  500  00 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,     -        -         -  2,000  00 

Hampton  Institute  (by  the  Board,  special  object),       1,000  00 

Hartshorn  Memorial  Female  Institute,  Richmond,  Va.    650  00 

600  00 

*7oo  00 

800  00 

1. 000    CO 

500  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 

500    GO 

600  00 
1,000  00 

540  00 

400  00 
1,000  00 
1.000  00 

300  00 

600  00 

800  00 
1  000  00 

300  00 
J, 500  00 

700  00 
1,800  00 

600  00 
2,000  00 

700  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,400  00 

600  00 
1,500  00 

500  00 


Howard  University,  Washington  City,  D.  C, 
Kentucky  Normal  University,  Louisville,  Ky..    - 
Jackson  College,  Jackson,  Miss., 

Jacksonville,  Florida, 

Leonard  Medical  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
LeLand  University,  New  Orleans,  La., 
LeMoyne  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Lewis  Normal  Institute,  Macon,  Ga  , 
Livingstone  College,  Salisbuiy,  N.  C, 
Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Moore  Street  Industrial  School,  Richmond,  Va., 
Mt.  Albion  State  Normal,  Franklinton,  N.  C.     - 
Mt.  Hermon  Female  Seminary,  Clinton,  Miss., 
New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Paul  Quin  College,  Waco,  Texas, 
Paine  Institute,  Augujta,  Ga.,     .         -         -         . 
Philander  Smith  College,  Lvtile  Rock,  Ark., 
Roger  Williams  University.  Nashville,  Tenn.,     - 
Rust  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  Ala., 
Rust  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss., 
Scotia  Seminary,  Concord,  N.  C  , 
Shaw  Universiiy,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
Slater  Industrial  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn  , 
Spellman  Female  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
State  Normal  School,  Huntsville,  Ala, 
State  Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala  , 
Tillotson  Institute,  Austin,  Texas, 
Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss., 
To  special  objects,       ....-- 


Total,     $40,390  00 


( 
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In  additioD,  on  certain  conditions — 

Lincoln  Normal  University,  Marion,  Ala.,  -  $i,ooo  oo 

Paul  Quin  College,  Waco,  Texas,        -        -  -  300  oo 

Rust  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  Ala.,     -  -  200  00 

Tillotsou  Institute,  Austin,  Texas,       -         -  -  300  00 

$r,8oo  00 

.  It  was  then 
Resolved^  That  any  balance    between  the   sum    specifically 
appropriated  and  the  aggregate  appropriation  of  $45,000  may 
be  expended  by  the  General  Agent,  after  consultation  with  the 
President  of  the  Board. 

A  gift  of  two  thousand  dollars,  without  conditions,  to  ad- 
vance the  purposes  of  this  Trust,  having  been  received  from 
Smith  Hurst,  of  Ohio,  through  President  Hayes,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  be  communicated 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  to  Smith  Hurst,  of  Flushing, 
Ohio,  for  his  gift  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  the  fund  ad- 
ministered by  this  Board,  with  an  assurance  that  his  generous 
gift  will  be  expended  in  the  education  and  uplifting  of  the 
Freedmen  in  exact  accordance  with  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods which  govern  the  administration  of  this  Trust. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


GENERAL  AGENT. 


'Gentlemen  of  the  Board  : 

My  Report,  submitted  at  your  last  meeting,  May  19th, 
1886,  contained  statements  in  detail  for  the  school  year, 
1884-'85,  and  a  schedule  of  apportionments  for  the  year 
1885-'86.  It  is  impossible  to  prepare  statements  for  the 
•current  year  that  will  set  forth  exactly  all  the  facts  as  to 
patronage,  work  done,  or  the  actual  use  of  money  appropri- 
ated, since  the  work  of  the  year  is  not  ended  till  some  ti  i  e 
after  the  Report  must  be  prepared.  At  this  time  I  present 
for  your  consideration  full  reports  for  the  year  1885-'8d,  and 
as  full  a  statement  as  the  case  allows  for  the  current  \'ear. 
For  convenience  I  present  firet  a  schedule  of  apportionments 
for  the  two  years  in  question. 


Apportionments  for  i 885-1 886. 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga . .  $  1,400  00 

Austin  High  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn 50000 

Benedict  Institute,  Columbia,  S.  C  800  00 

Brainerd  Institute,  Chester.  S.  C  500  00 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,100  00 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C . .       1,400  00 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 1 ,400  00 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,300  00 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va 2.000  00 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  (by  the  Board,  special 

object) i.ooooo 

Hartshorn  Memorial  Institute,  Richmond,  Va 65000 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C 600  00 

tC^ntucky  Normal  University,  Louisville,  Ky 700  00 

LeLand  University,  New  Orleans,  La i ,000  00 

LcMoync  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn 1.20000 
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Leonard  Medical  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C 

Lincoln  Normal  University,  Marion,  Ala 

Lewis  Normal  Institute.  Macon,  Ga 

Mcharry  Medical  College,  Nashville, Tenn 

Mt.  Albion  State  Normal  School,  Franklinton.N.C 

Mt.  Hermon  Female  Seminary,  Clinton,  Miss  

Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Scotia  Female  Seminary,   Concord,  N.  C 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C 

Spellman  Female  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga  

State  Normal  School,  Huntsville,  Ala 

State  Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala  

Tillotson  Institute,  Austin,  Texas   

Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo.  Miss 

Zion  Wesley  College,  Salisbury,    N.  C 

To  Special  Students  - 


500 

oo 

900 

00 

500 

00 

700 

00 

400 

00 

1,000  oo 

1 ,000  oo 

700  00 

1,800 

00 

1.800 

00 

600 

00 

900 

00 

1,400 

00 

600 

00 

1 ,000  00 

200  00 

450 

00 

Total S30.000  oo 


Apportionments  for  1886-1887. 


Atlanta  University.  Atlanta,  Ga $  i ,800  00 

Beaufort  Normal  School,  Beaufort  S.  C 460  00 

Benedict  Institute,  Columbia  S.  C   ..    1,30000 

Biainerd  Institute,  Chester,  S.  C 500  00 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville  Tenn 1,10000 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg.  S.  C 1,400  00 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga i  ,400  00 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 1.300  00 

Gilbert  Seminary,  Baldwin,  La 500  00 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va 2,00000 

Hampton  Institute  (by  the  Board,  special  object) 1,000  00 

Hartshorn  Memorial  Female  Institute,  Richmond,  Va 65000 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C 600  00 

Kentucky  Normal  University,  Louisville,  Ky 700  00 

Jackson  College,  Jackson,  Miss 700  00 

Leonard  Medical  school,  Raleigh,  N.  C 500  00 

LeLand  University.  New  Orleans,  La 1,000  00 

LeMoyne  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn 1,500  00 

Lewis  Normal  I nsittute,  Macon,  Ga 500  00 

Lincoln  Normal  University,  Mirion,  Ala 1,000  oo 
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Livingstone  College,   Salisbury,  N.  C 800  00 

Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville.  Tenn 1,000  00 

Moore  Street  Industrial  School,  Richmond,  Va 54000 

Mt.  Albion  State  Normal,  Franklinion  N.  C 400  00 

Mt.  Hermon  Female  Seminary,  Clinton,  Miss 1,000  00 

New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La . .  600  oo^ 

Paul  Quin  College,  Waco,  Tex 300  00 

Paine  Institute,  Augusta,  Gi 500  00 

Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark 600  00 

Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,00000 

Rust  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  Ala 300  00 

Rust  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss 1.25000 

Scotia  Seminary,   Concord,  N.  C 700  00 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C 1.800  00 

Slater  Industrial  School,   KnoxvMile,  Tenn 600  00 

Spelman  Female  Seminary,.Atlanta,  Gd 2,000  00 

State  Normal  School,  Huntsville.  Ala 700  oo 

State  Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala i.ooo  oo 

Shaight  University,  New  Orleans,  La 1,000  oa 

Talladega  College,  Talladega.  Ala 1,400  00 

Tillotson  Institute.  Austin,  Texas   600  00 

Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss 1,50000 

To  special  objects. . 500  00 

Total $40,000  00 


The  Institutions  recoivinor  aid  from  the  ''John  F.  Slater 
Fund"  are,  as  has  been  mentioned  to  the  Board,  so  ditterent 
in  their  circumstances  and  methods  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  report  tlieir  work  after  a  tabuljited  form  The  plan 
adopted  in  this  Report  will,  it  is  thought,  best  set  torth  what 
these  schools  are  doing,  and  th.e  metliods  they  employ.  For 
general  information,  and  as  a  sort  of  exchange  of  views,  I 
have  introduced  many  ofjiiiions  expressed  by  the  Principals 
of  these  schools.  I  have  found  this  to  be  helpful  in  many 
ways — particularly  in  setting  before  the  public  the  real  sta- 
tus and  meaninor  of  the  srreat  movement  of  which  the  'SJohn 
F.  Slater  Fund'*  and  its  work  are  part,  for  the  education  and 
uplifting  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  South.  Nothing  removes 
prejudice  and  gaiiis  friends  for  this  cause  so  eftectivcly  as 
giving  people  clear  views  of  it.  It  has  been  my  study  and 
ettort  to  place  the  facts  in  this  cause  a^  broadly  as  possible 
before  the  people  of  both  races  throughout  the  Southern 
States. 
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ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY-Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rev.  T.  N.  Chase,  Acting  President,  1885-86.  Rev.  Ho- 
r«ce  Bumstead,  Acting  President,  1886-'87.  Organized 
1869.  American  Missionary  Association.  Real  estate  (sixtj' 
acres)  and  improvements,  $222,700.00  ;  endowments,  $27,- 
300.00.  Officers  and  teachers,  1885-'86,  18;  pupils,  291. 
Officers  and  teacher«,  l886-'87,  22;  pupils,  425.  Receives 
from  State  of  Georgia  $8,000  per  annum.  Slater  appropri- 
ation, 1885-'86,  $1,400;  Slater  appropriation,  1886^*87, 
$1,800.  For  both  years  $1,400,  used  a^  follows :  Salary  (in 
part,  the  whole  being  $1,100)  of  C.  P.  Sinnott,  Principal 
Normal  Department,  $1,000.  Salary  of  Miss  M.  E.  Elkins, 
teacher  of  cooking  and  sewing,  $400. 

In  i886-'87  a  special  appropriation  of  $400  was  used  to  buy  eleven 
portable  forges  and  anvils  and  fixtures.  This  was  conditioned  upon 
ihe  raising  of  $600  in  Atlanta,  for  further  enlarjfement  and  better 
equipment  of  the  iron-working  departments.  The  condition  was 
met.  The  University  has  provided  a  printing  outfit  at  over  f  200; 
this  department  will  be  further  provided  for.  In  the  Knowles  Indus- 
trial Building  all  the  boys  old  enough  are  taught  in  wood-work.  The 
time  spent  in  the  shop  is  six  hours  and  forty  minutes  each  week. 
Work  in  iron  will  begin  vigorously  next  term.  The  agricultural  work 
continues  admirably  under  Mr.  Sessions;  the  boys  cultivate  a  large 
part  of  the  sixty  acres.  Their  success  in  raising  grasses  suited  to  the 
soil  and  climate  is  remarkable.  The  young  women  receive  regular 
instruction  in  cutting,  filling,  sewing,  dress-making,  and  cooking. 
Miss  F.  E.  Weston,  a  trained  nurse  from  Worcester,  Mass ,  gives  in- 
struction in  nursing  the  sicjc,  in  bandaging,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
emergencies,  as  accidental  hurts,  burns,  poisoning,  etc. 


BEAUFORT  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ACADEMY. 

Rev.  S.  r.  Hood,  Principal ;  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Tresbyterian  Freednaan's  Board  of  Missions.  Real  estate 
and  improvements  worth  $7,000.     Officers  and  teacliers,  9  ; 

pupils,  488.- 

The  school  is  supported  for  the  current  year  as  follows :  The  Pres- 
byterian Board  pays  3  teachers  eight  months ;  the  County  School 
Fund  pays  4  for  five  months,  the  Board  paying  them  the  other  three, 
months ;  2  are  supported  by  private  gifts.  Slater  appropriation  for 
i886-'87,  $460— the  whnfe  amount,  under  the  advice  of  thc#^  Agent, 
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being  used  on  salary  account.  Beaufort  county  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  30,000,  27,000  being  colored.  This  Institute  is  the  main  hope 
of  this  large  population  of  colored  people.  Its  work  is  good  and 
deserves  the  confidence  it  has  won  and  the  help  it  should  receive  to 
enlai^e  its  facilities.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  begin  the  work  of  in- 
dustrial training  as  soon  as  it  may  be  practicable.  The  Principal  and 
the  teachers  are  colored  people  From  this  school  and  Miss  Towns' 
school  on  Helena  Island  coxne  nearly  all  the  teachers  for  the  colored 
people  of  the  coast  islands  and  the  adjacent  counties. 


BENEDICT  INSTITUTE— Columbia,  S.  C. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Becker,  Principal ;  organized  1871.  Baptist 
Home  Mission.  School  property  estimated  at  $40,000.  For 
1885-^86,  officers  and  teachers,  14;  pupils,  217  ;  for  1886-87; 
officers  and  teachers,  12;  pupils,  165.  Slater  appropriation 
for  1885-'86,  $800  ;  for  1886-'87,  $1,300.  Appropriation  for 
1885-'86,  uFcd  as  follows: 

For  industrial  appliances $    ^6  55 

For  industrial  supplies 174  84 

For  industrial  instruction   175  10 

Salary  account — regular  teachers  90  00 

Paid  advanced  siudents  for  teaching 224  32 

Beneficiary  aid  in  other  work 49  •  9 

Total   S800  OD 


Appropriation  for  i886-'87,  used  as  follows: 

To  students  for  instruction  in  literary  departments $  136  00 

To  students  for  instruction  in  industrial  departments 136  09 

Other  inntructors  in  literary  departments 175  00 

Other  instructors  in  industrial  departments  100  00 

Beneficiary  aid  by  other  labor 233  99 

Beneficiary  aid  in  cash 30  00 

Apparatus  for  physiology  and  physics 160  75 

Appliances  for  industrial  departments  360  84 

Material  for  industrial  departments 67  33 

Total  .    $1,30000 
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In  i885-'86  there  »vere  ii  in  the  shoe  shop.  They  did  repairing 
neatly,  and  most  of  them  have  learned  to  make,  in  a  satisfactory- 
manner,  the  ordinary  grades  of  shoes.  In  the  wood-working  shop  21 
were  engaged,  most  of  them  in  making  plain  furniture.  During  the 
year  the  wood-workers  did  much  admirable  work  in  completing  the 
picket  fences  around  the  campus.  In  the  printing-room  the  students 
advanced  sufficiently  to  print  the  Catalogue  of  the  Institution.  It 
looks  as  if  it  had  come  out  of  a  regular  job  office.  All  the  girls  are 
taught  sewing  and  other  general  work  belonging  to  housekeeping. 
Mr.  Becker's  views  as  to  industrial  training  appear  in  another  place. 

In  i886-'87  the  industrial  work  made  gojd  progress  in  the  lines 
already  reported,  and  the  Principal  counts  this  as  his  best  year. 


BRAINERD  INSTITUTE-Chester.  S.  C. 

Rev.  S.  Loomis,  Principal.  Organized  1870.  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Missions. 

School  property,  about  $12, ooo.  For  i885-'S6.  officers  and  teach- 
ers. 8  ;  pupils,  326.  For  i836-'87,  officers  and  teachers,  7  ;  pupils,  273. 
Slater  appropriation  S500  each  year.  The  appropriation  was  used 
each  year  as  follows:  Salary  of  instructor  in  industrial  work  for  boys, 
$240:  student  aid,  for  labor,  S260.  The  largest  amount  given  any 
one  student  as  ard.  $30  ;  the  smallest,  S5  ;  twenty  pupils  receiving 
the  $260.  All  the  students,  except  the  grammar  schojl  children, 
are  taught  in  the  industrial  departments.  The  boys  who  work  in  the 
shop  are  engaged  in  repairing  and  making  furniture.  They  carry  on 
the  work  of  a  very  large  garden,  and  are  given  instruction  in  the 
propagation,  planting,  and  care  of  fruit  trees.  The  young  women  da 
all  the  housework  and  cooking,  and  are  systematically  instructed  in 
these  duties.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  school  that  makes  $5oa 
go  so  far  and  do  so  much. 


CENTRAL  TENNESSEE  COLLEGE— Nashville,  Tenn. 

Rev.  John  Braden,  President ;  organized  186(5.  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society.  For  J  885-86,  officers  and  teachers,  16; 
pupils,  445.  For  1836-'87,  officers  and  teachers,  16  ;  pupils^ 
424. 
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School  property  estimated  at  890,000.     Slater  appropria- 
tion for  each  year,  §1,100. 

In  i885-'86  the  appropriation  was  used  as  follows  : 

Instruction  in  carpentry S  500  00 

Instruction  in  household  work. .          15000 

For  carpenters'  tools 54  80 

Apparatus 100  00 

Student  aid.  for  work 1 50  00 

For  the  priming  office 145  20 

Total .'$1.10000 

Twenty-six  students  received  aid,  the  smallest  amcunt  being  fifty 
cents;  the  largest.  §24.15. 

For  i886-'87,  as  follows  : 

Instruction  in  carpentry 8  500  00 

Priming  department 15000 

For  tools 1 00  00 

Household  department 100  00 

Apparatus •       100  00 

Student  aid 1 50  00 

Total   ...    $1,10000 

In  the  printing  department  there  are  12  apprentices.  Two  college 
papers  are  issued  from  the  press ;  circulars  and  miscellaneous  print- 
ing,  with  some  job  work,  represent  part  of  the  w»ork  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

In  the  carpenter  shop  are  22  apprentices  learning  the  trade.  They 
work  at  repairs,  fences,  plain  furniture,  etc.  In  i885-'86  the  students, 
under  their  instructor's  directions,  built  Webster  Industrial  Home  for 
the  College.  During  this  year  60  young  women  have  received  in- 
struction in  the  industries  suited  to  them,  as  mending,  cutting,  fit- 
ting, dress- making,  cooking,  etc. 


CLAFLIN  UNIVERSITY— Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Rev.  L.  M.  Dunton,  President;  organized  1869.  Freed- 
meu's  Aid  Society.  The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  for  colored  people  is  located  at  Orangeburg,  and 
is  run  in  connection  with  Claflin  University.    State  appro- 
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priation  $5,500  per  aunuiu,  University  property  estimated 
at  $50,000,  Officers  and  teachers,  1885-'86, 15 ;  pupils,  410- 
Officers  and  teachers,  ]886-'87, 14  ;  pupils,  520.  Slater  ap- 
propriation, each  year,  $1,400.  Appropriation  used  in 
l885-'86,  as  follows: 

Superintendent  boy's  industrial $  525  10 

Student  aid,  pay  for  labor 662  07 

Lumber,  tools,  and  machinery 163  83 

Work  shops  and  equipments ,        40  00 

Stoves  for  shop . . 9  00 


Total $1,400  00 

During  i885-'86,  80  students  received  aid  from  the  fund  allowed 
for  this  purpose,   "many  of  whom,"  says  the  President,   "could  not 
have  remained  at  school  without  it."    During  this  year  the  Senior 
college  class  paid  its  way  by  money  earned  in  their  work.    The  car- 
pentry depaitment  assisted  in  building  the  "  Matthew  Simpson  Mem- 
orial Home"  for  women,  and  a  cottage  for  the  Superintendent  of  the 
farm.     Much  work  was  done  that  cannot  be  specifically  reported,  as 
repairs  on  fences  and  furniture.    In  the  printing  department  progress 
has  been  made  ;  the  college  printing  has  been  done  by  the  students. 
The  thorough  application  of  the  industrial  features  in  the  Boarding 
Hall  has  largely  reduced  expenses,  thus  making  education  possible  to 
a  much  greater  number.    Tne  President  says :  *'  One  of  our  greatest 
victories  here  is  in  being  able  to  give  our  students  a  satisfactory  bill 
of  fare  for  seveniy-five  cents  per  weeks'"    The  Agent  wishes  to   add  : 
it  is  good,  wholesome,  sufficient. 

For  1886-'87  the  Slater  appropriation  has  been  and  will 
be  used  thus : 

Department  of  Carpentry — Salary $400  00 

Department  of  Priming — Salary 1 20  00 

Department  of  Mechanical  Drawing .  50  00 

Department  of  House- Painting 25  co 

To  Student  aid  (for  labor  only) 330  00 

Additional  outfit,  Printing  Office 6143 

Improving  Carpenter  Shop 63  67 

Outfit  for  Shoe  Shop 30  50 

Outfit  for  Blacksmith  Shop 100  00 

Tools,  Drawing  Tables  and  outfit.  Mortising  Machine 219  40 


Total $1.40000 
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The  Industrial  Department  registry  shows  the  following 
classification : 

School  of  Agriculture,  50 ;  School  of  Carpentry,  36  ;  School  of 
Printing,  4 ;  School  of  Mechanical  Drawing,  14 ;  School  of  House- 
Painting  and  Graining,  7  ;  Tailoring,  2 ;  Shoemaking,  2  ;  Domestic 
Economy  (girls),  120. 

In  all  these  departments  students  are  either  paid  from  five  to  ten 
cenis  an  hour  for  work,  or  it  is  allowed  upon  their  bills.  As  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Claflin  students,  President  Dunton  says :  "  They  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  engage  in  the  industrial  departments."  More 
money  is  greatly  needed  to  develop  these  industries. 

The  work  done  in  carpentry  during  the  year  has  been  chiefly  in 
making  plain  furniture,  and  in  repairs.  The  wood  furniture  for  all 
the  shops  has  been  made  by  the  students.  The  four  students  learn- 
ing printing  have  published  the  College  paper,  and  have  done  a 
variety  of  job  work.  The  girls  have  received  instruction  in  sewing, 
cooking,  and  other  household  industries.  It  is  in  contemplation  to 
erect  a  new  and  important  building,  containing  chapel,  class-rooms, 
library,  etc. 


CLARK  UNIVERSITY— Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rev.  E.  0.  Thayer,  President;  organized  1869.  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society. 

Real  estate  (400  acres)  and  improvements ;  $250,000.00 
— regarded  as  a  low  estimate.  For  1885-86,  oflScers  and 
teachers,  16  ;  pupils,  290.  For  1886-87,  officers  and  teach- 
ers, 19;  pupils,  312.  Slater  appropriation  each  year, 
$1,400.00 :  used  both  years  as  follows : 

Salary  of  blacksmith ...  $500  00 

Salary  of  body-maker 500  00 

Salary  of  painter 100  00 

Salary  of  trimmer 100  00 

Salary  of  harness-maker ico  00 

Salary  in  sewing  department . .  100  00 

Total $1 .400  00 

(The  carpenter's  salary  is  paid  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.) 

During  i885-'86,  in  the  Carpentry  Department,  all  repairs  upon 
University  property  was  done  by  the  boys.    Two  cottages  were  built 
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upon  ihe  grounds.  Study  tables  were  used  for  the  University,  and 
scroll-work  to  a  considerable  extent  done  for  outside  parties.  In 
the  Printing  Department  a  bi- monthly  College  paper,  two  sets  of 
Conference  minutes,  and  a  great  variety  of  job  work  were  printed.  In 
the  Carriage  and  Wagon  Department,  the  students  built  5  heavy  (6 
mule)  wagons  for  the  Chattahoochee  Brick  Company;  10  one-horse 
wagons  ;  2  buggies:  2  hacks  rebuilt.  In  the  Harness  Shop  (only  begun 
this  year),  three  full  sets  of  liamess  were  made,  and  a  quantity  of 
halters,  bridles,  etc.,  with  repairing. 

W^ork  of  i886-'87  to  April  i  :  2  fine  undertaker's  wagons  ;  delivery 
wagon  ;  3  heavy  wagons  for  Brick  Company  ;  6  smaller  wagons ;  4 
buggies;  2  hacks  ;  14  hacks  rebuilt  and  general  repairs.  This  depart- 
ment employs  4  mechanics  and  22  students,  who  work  from  three  to 
five  hours  per  day  during  the  school  year.  Five  of  them  continued 
through  the  past  summer  vacation.  The  President  says:  "Oidcrs 
come  without  solicitation."  They  are  sorely  crowded  in  ihoir  small 
shop.  In  the  Harness  Shop,  m  which  are  6  apprentices,  the  work 
has  more  than  doubled.  If  there  were  room,  the  President  says.  20 
young  men  might  be  employed  in  this  department.  In  the  Printing 
Department,  20  are  now  employed  ;  the  job  work  steadily  increases. 
Two  men  in  this  department  have  earned  their  entire  expenses.  In 
the  Carpentry  Department,  8  young  men  have  been  employed  in  the 
sort  of  work  done  in  i885-'86.  In  the  Domestic  Departments,  all  the 
girls  (114)  work  one  hour  a  day  in  the  sewing  classes.  The  Model 
Home,  established  by  the  Woman's  Home  Mission  Board  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  has  been  exceedingly  useful  in  teaching  the  best 
methods  of  house- keeping. 


FISK    UNIVERSITY— Nashville.   Tenn. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath,  President.  Organized  1865.  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association.  School  property,  real  estate 
improvements,  $290,000.00. 

For  1885-86,  officers  and  teachers,  25  ;  pupils,  384- 
For  1886-87,  officers  and  teachers,  25  ;  pupils,  432.  Slater 
appropriation  each  year,  $1,300.00. 

For  1885-'86,  used  as  follows : 

To  instructor  in  cooking $400  00 

To  instrdctor  in  nursing  and  hygiene 400  00 
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To  student  aid  (aiding  20  advanced  students)   503  00 

$1,300  00 
Used  in  1886-'87  as  follows : 

To  instructor  in  nursing  and  hygiene $40000 

To  instructor  in  cooking 400  00 

To  student  aid  (aiding  35  advanced  students) 500  00 


$1,300  00 

The  student  aid  is  for  work  done,  and  so  helps  the  students  to 
continue  at  school,  and  enters  into  their  industrial  training. 

In  1885-86,  the  registry  shows :  In  dressmaking,  11 ;  plain  sew- 
ing, 91 ;  nursing,  16;  cooking,  10;  printing,  15  yonng  men. 

In  i886-'87,  there  were  50  receiving  instruction  in  printing,  and 
an  increased  number  were  in  the  women's  departments — the  report 
made  the  Agent  not  giving  the  numbers. 

President  Cravath  reports  that  i886-'87  is  the  best  year,  in  many 
respects,  in  the  history  of  the  University. 

In  i885-'6.  Col.  M.  H.  Howard,  of  New  York,  formerly  of  Nash- 
ville, gave  to  the  University  $4,000.00.  It  is  hoped  by  the  manage- 
ment to  add  enough  to  this  gift  to  start  a  school  of  mechanics  and 
engineering.  Col.  Cravath  believes  that  Col.  Howard's  gift  is  an 
earnest  of  vigorous  help  in  the  future  ''from  the  people  among 
whom  the  University  has  been  founded." 


GILBERT  SEMINARY— Baldwin,  La. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Godraan,  Principal ;  organized  1875.  Freed- 
raen's  Aid  Society.  Real  estate,  700  acres — 500  in  rice,  and 
yielding  a  rental  of  $850.00  per  annum.  For  1886-'87, 
officers  and  teachers,  6  ;  pupils,  251.  Slater  appropriation 
(the  first  made  to  this  school),  $500.00.  Used  as  follows  .. 
To  equip  with  tools  and  to  aid  in  building  house  for  in- 
struction in  carpentry.  This  school  is  the  main  hope  of  the 
Le  Teche  region.  It  needs  and  deserves  help.  The  Presi- 
dent believes  that  the  introduction  of  industrial  training 
will  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Seminary. 
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HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Hampton,  Va. 
Geneml  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Principal  ;  chartered  1870. 
Receives  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  $10,000.00  per  annum  ; 
from  the  United  States  Government,  two-thirds  cost  of  sup- 
porting Indian  students.  School  property  (April  5,  1887) 
valued  at  $475,000.00  ;  endowments,  $130,000.00. 

In    i885-'86,   officers  and  teachers.  70;   pupils,   639—142   being 
Indians. 

In  i886-'87  (to  April  ist),  708-163  being  Indians. 

For  i885-'86,  Slater  appropriation S2.000  ck) 

For  i886-'87  (by  the  Board,  special  object).. i.ooo  00 

Total $3,000  00 

For  i886-'87,  Slater  appropriation .    2,000  co 

For  1886-87  (by  the  Board,  special  object) 1,000  00 


Total $3,000  00 

For  both  years  the  same  use  of  this  money  is  reported  : 

Fourteen  scholarships,  $70.00  each $980  00 

Student  aid  to  55  different  pupils 1.020  00 

For  class  instruction  in  the  use  of  various  mechanical  tools.    1,000  00 


Total $3,000  00 

The  $980.00  is  used  for  salary  of  teachers. 

The  Institute  has  just  completed  a  building  costing  $2,000.00  for 
the  uses  of  class  instruction,  in  teaching  various  hand-tool  trades. 
The  $980.00  was  used  in  paying  teachers.  This  distribution  was 
thought  by  the  Principal  most  useful  to  advance  the  work  of  the 
Institute,  as  related  to  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund.  The  amount  and 
variety  of  work  done  by  the  Institute  would  require  a  pamphlet.  It 
is  known  to  the  Board,  and  is  set  forth  in  annual  publications  by  the 
Institute  itself. 


HARTSHORN     MEMORIAL    FEMALE    INSTITUTE  —  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Tefft,  Principal ;  organized  1880.  Jiaptist 
Home  Mission.  Property,  $35,000.00.  For  1885-.'86, 
officers  and   teachers,  6  ;  pupiL^  96.     For  1886-'87,  officers 
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and  teachers,  6  ;  pupils,  94.     Slater  appropriation  each  year, 
S650.00  ;  used  in  1885-'86  as  follows  : 

For  teacher  in  industrial  departments $450  00 

For  equipment  of  industrial  kitchen 50  00 

For  student  aid 15000 

Total $650  00 

For  1886-87  :  For  teacher  in  industrial  departments $400  00 

For  student  aid 250  00 

Total $650  00 

Amounts  given  in  aid  vary  from  $4.00  to  829.50.  The  Principal 
gives,  in  a  very  specific  report,  the  names  of  pupils  receiving  aid, 
with  a  statement  of  their  needs,  etc.  His  plan  is  to  furnish  the 
"inch  of  leather  that  brings  tongue  and  buckle  together."  All  the 
pupils  are  in  the  industrial  work.  They  do  nearly  all  the  work  of  the 
school.  For  instruction  in  cooking  seven  classes  are  held  weekly, 
two  Saturday,  and  one  on  each  school  day.  Eleven  classes  per  week 
are  held  to  receive  instruction  in  sewing,  beginning  with  the  simplest 
forms,  and  progressing  to  the  more  difficult  branches  of  clothes- 
making.  The  Agent  believes  that  the  school  works  up  to  the  princi- 
ciple  laid  down  in  the  catalogue  for  i885-'86:  "The  problems  of  labor 
and  self-support  must  be  approached  on  the  moral  side,  and  can  be 
solved  only  by  that  education  which  trains  the  conscience  and  devel- 
ops character." 

This  Report  should  say  further:  The  young  women  in  Hartshorn 
Institute  are  diligently  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of  Christian 
work — in  the  art  of  doing  good  to  the  souls  and  to  the  bodies  of  men. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY— Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Patton,  President ;  organized  1865.     Prop- 
erty, $500,000.00. 

In  i885-'86,  officers  and  teachers,  in  non-professional  depart- 
ments. 15  ;  pupils,  non-professional,  259,  In  i886-'87,  teachers  in 
non-professional  schools,  15;  pupils,  non-professional.  319.  Slater 
appropriation  each  year.  $600.00 ;  used  both  years  in  aiding  to  pay 
salaries  in  normal  department.  In  the  industrial  departments  180 
pupils  were  engaged.  These  departments  include  p.-inting,  carpen- 
try, tailoring,  tinwork,  sewing,  and  cooking. 


I 
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JACKSON  COLLEGE— Jackson,  Miss. 

Rev.  C.  Ayer,  President.  Began  work  in  1877,  in 
Natchez;  in  Jackson,  1884.  Baptist  Home  Mission.  Real 
estate,  50  acres ;  property,  $30,000.00, 

For  l886-'87,  officers  and  teachers,  6  ;  pupils,  215. 
Slater  appropriation  (the  first  made  to  this  school),  $700.00, 
to  be  used  as  follows : 

Equipment  of  sewing  department $15000 

Equipment  of  carpentry  department 20000 

For  student  aid  (for  labor),  divided  among  43  students 350  00 


S700  00 
Industrial  training  will  be  fully  introduced  by  another  year  :  the 
students  have  heretofore  done  the  work  of  the  Institution,  being 
allowed  on  bills  eight  cents  an  hour.  The  students  cultivate  twelve 
acres  of  land  ;  they  have  made  the  roads  and  walks  about  the  place. 
It  is  rare  that  any  outside  help  is  hired  for  any  work.  This  school 
has  5  missionaries  now  in  Africa.  The  President  says:  "On  the  roll 
this  year  are  125  who  are  preparing  to  teach."  It  is  no  disparagement 
tj  other  institutions  to  say  of  Jackson  College— it  is  instinct  with 
religious  life,  and  that  it  seeks,  by  all  means,  to  prepare  its  students 
for  the  kind  of  work  that  awaits  them. 


KENTUCKY  STATE  UNIVERSITY— Louisville.  Kv. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Simmons,  President ;  organized  1879.  The 
Colored  Baptist  Denomination  in  Kentucky.  Property 
worth  $20,000.00. 

In  1885-'86,  officers  and  teachers,  6  ;  pupils,  172. 

In  1886-87,  officers  and  teachers,  8  ;  pupils,  142.  Slater 
appropriation  each  year,  $700.00.      Used   in  1885-'86  as 
follows : 
On  salary  account — industrial  departments    (sewing    and 

printing) ^495  00 

Student  aid  —averaging  to  each  $12.00 205  00 


Total $700 


00 
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Used  in  1886-77  as  follows : 

On  Salary  account $360  00 

Matron  and  sewing  teacher 225  00 

Student  aid 12500 

Total $700  00 

Five  boys  engaged  in  printing ;  22  girls  in  sewing  department. 
Thfs  showing  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  though  it  is  just  to  say 
that  the  school  has  labored  under  difficulties,  and  has  been  much 
straightened  for  means. 


LEONARD  MEDICAL  SCHOOL— Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Rev.  11.  M.  Tapper,  President ;  James  McKee,  M.  D., 
Dean  ;  organized  1882. 

In  1885-'86,  instructors,   6 ;    students,   26  ;  graduates, 
188G,  6.     In  1886-'87,  instructors,  7  ;  students,  28. 

Slater  appropriation  for  each  year,  $i;oo.oo.  The  appropriation 
for  1885-86  was  used,  both  years,  as  student  aid — divided  among  10 
students  equally.  The  course  embraces  four  years,  and  is  thorough- 
Six  of  the  Faculty  are  leading  physicians  in  Raleigh ;  the  seventh* 
the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  is  the  Assistant  State  Chemist,  and  also 
resident  in  Raleigh.  The  hospital  connected  with  the  school  can 
accommodate  about  25  patients.  It  has  been  full  nearly  all  the  time. 
Of  the  6  graduates  of  i885-'86.  President  Tupper  says  :  "They  are 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and,  in  those  States  having  State 
Boards  of  Examiners,  have  passed  creditable  examinations,  prelimi 
nary  to  being  licensed."  Without  the  $500.00  from  the  Slater  Fund 
the  President  says  he  could  hardly  have  kept  the  school  going. 
There  is  great  need  of  Negro  doctors— thoroughly  prepared  for  their 
work — all  through  the  South,  and  the  field  for  them  is  wide  and 
invitmg. 


LeLAND   UNIVERSITY-New  Orle.\ns.  La. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Cole,  acting  President ;  (Rev.  IL  R.  Trover, 
President  for  1885-'86 )  Established  1870  by  Baptist 
Home    Mission,   now    owned   and    croverned    by   trustees- 
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School  property,  real  estate,  and  improvements,  §125,000.00; 

endowments,  $95,000.00.     Officers  and   teachers,   1885-'86, 

13  ;  pupils,  223.     Officers  and  teachers,  1886-87, 11 ;  pupils, 

180.     Slater  appropriation  for  each  year,  $1,000.00.  Used  in 

1885-86,  as  follows : 

Salary  of  director  of  industrial  departments  $6oo  oo 

Salary  of  teacher 300  00 

Tools  for  carpentry 100  00 


Total Si, 000  00 

Used  and  to  be  used  in  1886-'87,  as  follows  : 

For  salaries S500  00 

For  industrial  departments 500  00 


Total .  §  1 .000  00 

Owing  to  change  in  administration  and  to  other  causes,  now 
remedied,  the  industrial  departments  fell  into  disorder.  But  the 
work  is  being  reorganized  under  very  promising  circumstances.  The 
industrial  departments  embrace  carpentry,  printing  and  horticulture. 
Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  raising  of  early  vegetables  for 
market — the  students  being;  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of  horti- 
culture. This  work  is  well  done.  The  Agent  is  not  content  with 
what  has  heretofore  been  done  at  LeLand  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ments, but  he  is  satisfied  that  the  work  is  now  being  organized  sensibly 
and  vigorously.  Much  is  expected  from  the  President  elect,  Rev  L. 
B.  Hibbard. 


LkMOYNE    INSTITUTE— Memphis.   Tenx. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Steele,  Principal;  organized  1871.  School 
property,  $25,000.00.  American  Missionary  Association.  In 
1885~'86,  officers  and  teachers,  11;  pupils,  427.  In  1886- '87, 
officers  and  teachers,  12;  pupils,  462.  Slater  appropriation 
for  1885-'86,  $1,200.00;  for  1886-'87,  $1,500.00.  Used  in 
1885-'86  as  follows: 

SaUry  of  instructor  boy's  department $500  00 

Salary  of  instructor  girl's  department   ' 200  00 
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For  student  aid  96  oo 

For  equipment 404  00 

Total $1,20000 

By  contributions  from  citizens  of  Memphis,  aided  by  other 
friends,  an  admirably-arranged  building  for  the  industrial  depart- 
ment, 44x24,  two  stories  high,  was  erected  in  the  Fall  of  1885,  and 
opened  early  in  1886.*  Slater  appropriation  for  i886-'87  used  as 
follows  : 

Salary  of  Professor  Stevens — boy's  department $720  00 

Salary  of  Miss  Kinney — girl's  department 320  00 

Printing  outfit 125  00 

Student  aid 100  00 

Tools,  current  shop  expenses,  etc 235  00 

Total Sr,5oo  00 

The  entire  value  of  workshop  and  equipments  is  $2,200.00.  The 
pupils  in  industrial  departments  are  classified  as  follows  :  Three  sew- 
ing classes,  25;  one  cooking  class.  10;  one  nursing  class,  11  ;  girls,  86. 
Two  classes  wood  working,  25  ;  irregulars,  12  ;  one  class  in  printing 
14 ;  boys,  51. 

The  Principal  expects  special  enlargement  next  year  in  his 
printing  department. 

LeMoyne  Institute  has  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  better 
people  in  Memphis  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

LEWIS  NORMAL  INSTITUTE— Macon,  Ga. 
Miss  L.  A.  Shaw,  Principal ;  (Mr.  W.  A.  Hedges,  Prin- 
cipal, 1885 -'86  ;)  orsfanizetl  1868.  American  Missionary 
Association.  Property',  §20,000.00  ;  officers  and  teachers, 
1885-^86,  9;  pupils,  360.  Officers  and  teachers,  1836-^87.  9  ; 
pupils,  345.  Slater  appropriation  each  year,  §5,00.00,  used 
each  year  in  paying  salary  of  instructor  in  carpentry. 

In  the  industrial  departments  8o  girls  have,  during  1 886-87, 
received  systematic  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  sewing. 
In  the  carpenter's,  shop  21  boys  have  received  instruction.  They 
have,  besides  ordinary  carpentry  work,  been  taught  in  wood-turning, 
plain    furniture   making,   painting,   varnishing,   etc.     The    Principal 

♦  After  tbia  was  written  the  shops  were  burned.  May  18.  Mr.  Steele  writes  that 
the  shops  were  rebuilt  in  better  form,  and  that  they  are  better  equipped  than  before 
the  burning.     He  adds  :  "It  is  all  paid  for,  and  we  are  steadily  at  work."    Acknt. 
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says :  **Some  of  our  boys  arc  now  earning  good  livings  by  working  at 
the  carpenter's  trade  learned  here.  One  graduate  made  benches  for 
the  room  in  which  he  taught  a  public  school." 

The  work  at  Lewis  Institute  is  in  belter  shape  than  heretofore  as 
to  the  industrial  features. 


LINCOLN  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY— Marion.  Ala. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Patterson,  President ;  founded  1873  by  the 
State  of  Alabama ;  ordinary  expenses  met  by  Legislative 
appropriation. 

For  1885  '86.  officers  and  teachers,  \o\  pupils.  404.  For  i886-'87' 
officers  and  teachers,  14;  pupils.  285.  Slater  appropriation,  i885-'86« 
$900.00;  Slater  appropriation,  1 886- '87.  $i,ox),oo.  Used  in  1 885-86 
in  paying  salaries  of  two  teachers  in  industrial  departments. 

In  the  girl's  department  63  received  instruction  in  classes  of  ten 
or  less,  four  hours  per  week  in  the  different  branches  of  dress  maicing. 
according  to  the  Taylor  system  ;  six  so  far  completed  the  course  as 
to  be  able  to  cut  and  fit  and  make  dresses  in  good  style,  giving  them 
the  means  of  an  independent  living.  Tne  graduates  on  Commence- 
ment Day  appeared  in  dresses  made  by  themselves.  The  Agent 
bears  witness  that  they  were  admirably  designed  and  made  up.  There 
were,  including  seventy-one  dresses,  five  hundred  and  forty-one 
useful  articles  turned  out  from  the  sewing  room  durmg:  the  year. 
The  Principal  wore  a  well-made  and  well- fitting  suit  made  by  these 
students. 

Seventy-five  young  men  worked,  under  instruction,  five  hours 
each  week  in  the  carpentry  department — some  of  them  employing 
the  Saturdays  in  the  shop.  The  shop  is  open  ten  hours  each  day. 
They  repaired  the  fences  of  the  Institution  ;  repaired  school  building 
and  boarding  hall ;  made  door  and  window  frames  ;  all  the  ordinary 
articles  of  furniture.  Many  of  these  w^ere  good  enough  to  find  ready 
sale.  This  should  be  emphasized — they  were  taught  how  to  do  the 
things  there  will  be  demand  for,  and  things  iheir  people  need  to 
make  more  comfortable  homes. 

During  the  year  the  President  organized  a  printing  depaitment 
that  promises  much  for  the  school.  The  energetic  and  philanthropic 
Scotchman,  who  is  President  of  this  Institution,  understands,  beyond 
most  men,  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  best  methods  of  doing  it. 
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The  appropriation  for  1886-'87  was  used  as  follows: 

In   paying  salaries   of  two  teachers  in   industrial  depart- 
ments     $85000 

For  salary  of  instructor  in  printing  (in  part) 15000 

Total $1,00000 


LIVINGSTONE  COLLEGE— Salisbury.  N.  C. 

[HERETOF'ORE  "ZION    WESLEY    COLLEGE."] 

Rev.  J.  C.  Price,  President ;  organized  1883.  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  (Zion)  Church.  Real  estate  (40  acres), 
and  improvements  worth  $50,000.00.  For  1 885-'86,  officers 
and  teachers,  9 ;  pupils,  160.  For  1886-'87,  officers  and 
teachers,  10  ;  pupils,  133.  Slater  appropriation  for  18S5-'86, 
$200.00;  Slater  appropriation  for  188e-*87,  §800.00.  Used 
in  1885-'86  in  equipping  sewing  department ;  used  ic  1886- 
'87  as  follows : 

Instruction  in  sewing  department S  475  oc) 

Supplies  for  sewing  room '. 55  oo 

Part  of  salary  of  teache»'  in  preparatory  department 120  oo 

To  instructor  ir.  gardening 12000 

Farming  implements 3000 


Total f  800  00 

These  departments  are  fairly  organized,  and  for  the  first  year 
show  good  results.  The  President  intends  starting  a  carpentry  de- 
partment as  soon  as  may  be  practicable. 


MEHARRY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE— Nashville.  Tenn. 

G.  W.  Hubbard  M.  D.,  Dean  ;  organized  1876.  Build- 
ing, four-story,  brick ;  erected  by  the  Meharry  brothers, 
aided  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  Property  worth  $15, 
000.00.  For  1885-6,  lecturers,  10,  Students,  49.  For  1886-7, 
lecturers,  11 ;  students,  54.  Slater  appropriation,  1885-6, 
§700.00;  Slater  appropriation,  1886.'87,  $1,000.00.  Appro- 
priation  used  in  1885-*86  as  follows  : 
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On  salary  account . .  $250  cx) 

Student  aid  (twelve  being  aided) 200  00 

Anatomical  models  (French) 14205 

Books  fcr  medical  library . .       50  00 

Chemical  suppl res,  etc 57  95 


Total S700.00 

Used  in  1886-87  as  ioUows  : 

Anatomical  models  (French) $1 25  00 

Books  for  medical  library 2500 

Apparatus 100  00 

•  On  salary  account 25000 

Student  aid  (fifteen  receiving  aid  ) 200  00 

Instruction  in  dentistry . .      .......    100  co 

Outfit  for  department  of  dentistry 200  00 


Total : $1 ,000  00 

The  purchases  were  admirably  made,  and  obtained  at  the  lowest 
figures — manufacturers,  in  several  instances,  showing  much  liberality. 

The  Meharry  course  in  medicine  embraces  three  years.  The 
College  has  the  sanction,  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  foremost 
medical  men  in  Nashville.  The  city  press  has  shown  it  great  favor. 
At  the  last  commencement,  February  21st,  ten  young  men  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  graduates  (<eventy-two  in  all ) 
of  Meharry  are  scattered  through  the  Southern  States,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  most  of  them  has  settled  the  question  as  to  the  wisdom  and  vast 
usefulness  of  preparing  colored  men  for  the  profession  of  medicine. 

During  the  present  year  a  school  of  dentistry  has  been  success- 
fully organized.  Much  is  due  to  the  advice,  sympathy,  co-operation 
and  powerful  influence  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Dentistry,  Vanderbilt  University.  The  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Dental  Association  passed  a  resolution  heartily  commend- 
ing this  school  of  dentistry  for  colored  men.  There  were  in  this  de- 
partment nine  student?. 


MOORE  STREET  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

Richmond,  Va. 

John  Oliver, Director.  Proi  erty  worth  about  $16,000.00. 
held  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  in  Richmond.  Slater  appro- 
priation, the  first  made,  $540.00.     Two  s^rades  of  the  city 
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school  for  colored  children  are  taught  here,  and  expenses  are 
met  by  school  funds.  For  boys  a  department  in  carpentry 
and  one  in  printing  has  been  begun  hopefully;  thirty-six 
young  women  receive  instruction  in  sewing.  Appropriation^ 
used  for  instruction. 


MOUNT  ALBION  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

Franklinton.  N.  C. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Waugh,   Principal.        Property    worth   about 
$5,400.00.     Appropriation  from  school  fund  of  North  Caro- 
lina, for  1885,-^86,  $600.00.     For  1885.'86,  teachers,  4;  pu- 
pils, 325.      For  1886-'87,  teachers,   5  ;  pupils,  233.      Slater 
appropriation  for  each  year,  $400.00 

Used  in  i885-'86,  on  salary  account $360  00 

For  stove,  and  material  for  sewing-room,  etc 40  00 

Total S400  00 

Used  in  1886- '87  on  salaries  of  teachers,  all  colored.  Little  was 
done  in  the  industrial  department,  except  in  an  irregular  way,  in  sew- 
ing. Adding  the  Slater  appropriation  to  $575.00,  paid  by  the  State 
for  this  year,  enabled  the  school  to  go  on. 


Mt.  HERMON  female  seminary— Clintov,  Miss. 

Miss  S.  A.  Dickey,  Principal;  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Mississippi.  Properly  worth  about  §20,00000;  held  by 
eleven  trustees,  resident  in  Mississippi.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  except  as  aided  by  the  Slater  Fund,  this  school  has 
been  maintained  by  the  personal  efforts  of  the  Principal,, 
who  alsoraised  the  funds  to  purchase  the  property.  In  18CS5 
-'86,  teachers,  5;  pupils,  167.  In  i886-'87,  teachers,  5;  pupils,. 
180.  Slater  appropriation  for  each  year,  Si, 000  00.  Used  in 
i885-'86  as  follows: 

Teachers'  salaries $  6co  00 

Student  aid 200  00 

For  necessary  improvements  in  domestic  department 200  00 

Total Si  ,000  00 
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Used  i886-'87  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  teachers t  600  00 

Student  aid 30000 

Three  sewing  machines 75  00 

Fnishing  and  fitting  up  sewing  room 125  00 

Total $1,000  00 

All  the  larger  girls  are  taught  sewing,  and.  by  turns,  cooking  and 
other  housekeeping-work.  The  agent  does  not  know  any  worker  so 
competent  who  has  wrought  so  long  for  as  small  compensation. 
Few  have  done  as  much  with  the  means  Miss  Dickey  has  had. 


NEW  ORLEANS  UNIVERSITY— Nkw  Orleans,  La. 

Rev.  I.  W.  Lowe,  Acting  President.     Freedmen's  Aid 

Society,  ;  organized  1873.     Property,  $75,000.00.     Officers 

and  teachers,  7  ;  pupils,  312.     Slater  appropriation,  $600.00. 

The  appropriation   is   divided  between  salary  account  and 

partial  equipment  of  industrial  departments. 

The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  is  completing  a  large  four-story 
brick  building,  and  the  University  is  arranging  to  introduce  industrial 
tiaining  vigorously.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  management  to  make 
"proficiency  in  some  department  of  useful  work  a  condition  of 
graduation." 


PAUL  QUIN  COLLEGE— Walu.  TtXAS. 

Rev.  I.  W.  Burgan,  President  ;  organized  1881.  Afri. 
can  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Real  Estate  (twenty  acres) 
and  improvements,  §20,000.00.  Teachers,  4;  pupils,  97, 
Slater  appropriation,  §300.00,  used  to  aid  in  paying  salaries. 

The  property  of  the  College  was  paid  for  by  the  colored  people 
of  Texas,  and  they  have  carried  the  school  from  the  beginning;.  The 
Agent  found  that  the  best  people  of  Waco  have  great  confidence  in 
the  school  and  its  management.  Three  o(  the  teachers  are  graduates 
of  Wilberforce  University.  The  teaching  is  admirably  done.  The 
grounds  are  well  cultivated  by  the  male  students,  each  boy  being 
required  to  work  one  hour  each  day.  The  land  is  rich  and  yields 
abundantly.     Without  the  products  of  the  student  labor  from  these 
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gardens  and  patches  the  school  could  not  have  kept  going.  The 
African  Methodist  Church  is  making  an  earnest  effort  to  make  this 
an  institution  of  high  character. 


PAINE  institute-Augusta.  Ga. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Walker,  President.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  ;  organized  1884, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Morgan  Callaway,  now  Vice- 
President  of  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga. 

Real  estate  (lo  acres)  and  improvements,  worth  $12,000.00. 
Endowments,  $25,000.00.  Teachers,  4;  pupils,  130.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $500.00,  used  as  follows : 

Partial  outfit  for  type  setting $100  00 

On  salary  of  teachers 400  00 

tmi^^^^m^mimm^m^  mammae 

Total $500  00 

The  Institute  is  preparing  to  introduce  industrial  features;  one 
of  the  teachers,  Rev.  C.  H.  Carson,  a  graduate  of  Emory  College, 
having  already  organized  a  class  in  printmg. 


PHILANDER  SMITH  COLLEGE-Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Rev.  Thos.  Mason,  President ;  organized  1877.     Freed - 

men's    Aid    Society.     Property,    $20,000.00.     Teachers,  7 ; 

pupils,  223.     Slater  appropriation,  $600.00  ;  used  as  follows : 

On  salary  account $300  00 

For  equipment, 30000 

Total $600  00 

A  shop,  neat  and  commodious,  costing  $300.00,  has  been  pro- 
vided by  citizens  of  Little  Rock.  The  President  says :  "We  found 
the  little  canvass  a  good  thing  for  the  Institution."  It  is  proposed 
to  make  work  under  an  instructor  a  required  study.  In  connection 
with  the  College,  the  Woman's  Heme  Mission  Society  of  the  M.  E 
Church  has  an  admirably-conducted  Industrial  Home  for  girls,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  E.  H.  Mcintosh. 
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ROGER  WILLIAMS   UNIVERSITY— Nashville,  Texn. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Stifler,  President  till  February,  1887;  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Moran,  Acting  President) ,  organized  1870.  Baptist 
Home  Mission.  Property  worth  $50,000.00.  For  1885-'8G, 
officers  and  teachers,  13  ;  pupils,  214.  For  188G-'87,  officers 
10;  pupils,  185.  Slater  appropriation  each  year,  $1,000.00. 
Used  in  1885-86,  as  follows : 

On  salary  account   S355  00 

Supplies  for  illustrating  chemistry 59  10 

Models  for  teaching:  physiology 27  oS 

Equipping  a  printing  department  (in   part) 166  71 

Equipping  model  kitchen 48  85 

Student  aid  for  work  done 343  26 

Total 81.00000 

The  young  men  receive  eight  cents  an  hour  for  work  ;  the  young 
women  five  cents. 

Used  in  18S6-7,  as  follows: 

Salary  of  one  teacher §300  00 

Student  aid  for  work  done 375  00 

Printing  press  (friends  furnishing  the  same  amount) 100  00 

Materials  for  printing  office 25  00 

Philosophical  apparatus 65  00 

Instruction  in  printing 60  00 

Instruction  in  model  kitchen 50  00 

Tools  for  carpenter's  shop 2500 

Total $1 ,000  00 

Of  ihe  whole  number,  77  were  in  the  different  industrial  depart- 
ments— males,  31  ;  females,  46.  The  work  of  the  Institution  has 
been  greatly  hindered  by  repeated  changes  in  administration  and 
other  difTiculties — soon,  it  is  believed,  to  be  happily  remedied.  It 
has  not  been  practicable,  owing  to  the  causes  intimated,  to  secure 
specific  reports  of  amount  of  work  done.  The  future  promises  better 
things. 


RUST   NORMAL  SCHOOL— Huntsville,  Ala. 
Rev.  A.  W.    McKinney,  Principal.     Freedmen's  Aid 
Society.     Property  about   $7,000.00.     Teachers   (1886-'87), 
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4  :  pupils,  160.     Slater  appropriation,  §300.00  ;  used  in  sajv 

plementing  salaries. 

Tnirty  of  the  pupils  are  teichers  of  public  schools,  or  are  getting 
ready  to  teach  next  year.  A  new  and  needed  building  is  being  pro- 
vided. The  school  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  the  best  people. 
The  small  appropriation  made  enabled  the  school  to  tide  over  serious 
difficulties.     Teachers  all  colored. 


RUST   UNIVERSITY— Holly  Springs,  Miss; 

Rev.  J.  F.  Loyd,  President ;  organized  1869.  Freed. 
men'd  Aid  Society.  Property,  $60,000.00.  Officers  and 
teachers,  10  ;  pupils,  235.     Slater  appropriation  $1,250.00. 

Used  for  equipment  of  boys'  industrial  department,  Mr.  S.  S. 
Steele,  director,  $250.00. 

A  well  organized  department  for  boys'  industrial  training  was 
cflected  in  January  of  this  year,  and  promises  the  best  results.  The 
pupils  in  the  industrial  departments  are  classified  as  follows  :  Wood- 
working. 37;  domestic  economy,  33;  girls'  model  industrial  home, 
18;  sewing,  24;  printing,  8.  Of  the  appropriation.  $1,000.00  was 
expended  in  the  industrial  training  of  the  girls,  under  the  special 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Dr.  R.  S.  Rust,  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Domes- 
tic Mission  Board,  M.  E.  Church.  The  Woman's  Board  is  doing  a 
great  work  in  the  Woman's  Industrial  Home  at  Rust  University.  It 
is  under  wise  and  vigorous  management.  The  $1,000.00  was  used  as 
follows  : 

Equipments  woman's  industrial  department $275  00 

Bee  culture 2500 

Salary  of  teachers  500  00 

For  equipping  a  school  of  printing  for  girls  (friends  paying 

salary  of  teacher) 200  00 


Total. • $  1 ,000  00 

In  the  cooking  classes  more  than  fifty  were  taught.  Instruction 
was  given  in  the  method  of  buying  supplies  to  advantage  and  in 
taking  care  of  them  when  bought.  The  preparation  of  food  for  the 
sick  receives  special  care.  In  the  sewing  department,  all  the  girls 
of  suitable  age  were  instructed.  A  small  amount  was  invested  in 
bee  culture.  It  may  be  made  a  most  important  industry  in  the 
South,  and  it  can  be  cared  for  by  womon.  This  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  interest. 
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SCOTIA  FEMALE  SEMINARY— Concord.  N.  C. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Satterfield,  Priucipal  ;  organized  1870. 
Presbyterian  Board.  Property,  $30,000.00.  For  1885.'86, 
officers  and  teachers,  16  ;  pupils,  213.  For  1886-'87,  officers 
and  teachers,  13  ;  pupils,  208.  Slater  appropriation  each 
year,  §700. 00;  used  both  years  on  sahiry  account  in  indus- 
trial departments,  in  which  all  the  girls  of  sufficient  advance- 
ment, receive  daily  instruction. 

Two  capable  ladies  conduct  the  industrial  departments, 
which  embrace  sewing  and  the  ordinary  household  econo- 
mies.    The  Agent  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  institution 

is  about  to  enter   upon   a  more  vigorous  development — 
useful  as  it  has  heretofore  been. 


SHAW    UNIVERSITY— Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Rev.  11.  M.  Tupper,  President ;  organized  1865,  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission.  School  Property,  $150,000.00.  For 
1885-'86,  officers  and  teachers,  18;  pupils  400.  For  1886- 
'87,  officers  and  teachers,  20;  pupils,  325.  Slater  appro- 
priation each  year,  $1,800.00.     Used  1885-'86,  as  follows  : 

On  salary  account,  industrial  departments $900  00 

Student  aid  for  labor, 900  00 


Total $1,800  00 

Used  1886-'87  as  follows : 

On  Salary  account,  industrial  departments $1,000  00 

Student  aid  for  labor 800  00 


Total $1,80000 

The  total  expenses  of  the  industrial  departments  are  $4,000.00 — the 
University  providing  $2,200.00. 

It  is  the  rule  of  the  Institution  that  each  student  engage  daily 
in  some  form  of  work  under  an  instructor.  In  the  carpentry  depart- 
ment ninety  students  are  enrolled,  each  one  required  to  work  forty 
hours  per  month.    They  are  graded  as  in  their  other  studies.    The 
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President  says  of  their  work:  **During  the  present  session,  in  car- 
pentry, a  workshop  has  been  completed,  also  a  building:  22x50  feet 
for  a  laundry.  We  have  also  entered  upon  the  manufacture  of  doors. 
All  repairs  are  made  by  students.  Every  kind  of  work  is  done  by  hand, 
as  the  primary  object  is  to  become  skilled  in  the  use  of  ordinary  car- 
penter*s  tools.  The  same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  our  furniture 
making,  though  we  contemplate  using  hand-machinery  and  turning- 
lathes,  such  as  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs.  Thus  far 
we  have  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tables,  desks,  washstandst 
bedsteads,  settees,  and  during  the  present  year  have  made  several 
kinds  of  appliances  used  in  our  Leonard  Medical  School  Hospital, 
for  dislocations,  etc.  We  have  young  men  engaged  in  house-paint- 
ing, glazing,  tin-work,  white- washing,  kalsomining,  masons*  work, 
etc."    The  grounds  are  kept  in  order  by  student  labor. 

In  the  female  department  eighty  young  women  have  engaged  in 
sewing  and  dress- making.  They  are  paid  for  their  work  in  this 
department  according  to  a  schedule  of  prices  for  different  garments. 
Eighty-nine  of  the  young  women  have  worked  one  hour  a  day  in  the 
dining  hall  and  cook  room.  A  number  have  been  instructed  in  pre- 
paring food  for  the  hospital  patients. 

Among  the. best  in  book-learning,  Shaw  University  is  a  hive  of 
industrious  people. 


SLATER  TRAINING  SCHOOL— Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Miss  Emily  L.  Austin,  Directress.  Slater  appropriation 
for  1885-86,  $500.    Slater  appropriation  for  1886-'87,  $600. 

In  i886-'87,  $ioo  of  the  appropriation  was  a  special  donation  for  the 
equipment  of  the  cooking  department.  For  each  year  $500  was  used  in 
paying  teachers  in  the  industrial  departments;  in  i886-*87,  $100  was 
used  for  equipping  model  kitchen. 

The  property  is  held  by  eight  trustees — five  of  them  bein^  citizens 
of  Knoxville.  The  building,  costing  about  $6,000,  mentioned  in  the 
last  report  of  the  Agent,  was  completed  during  the  summer  of  1886, 
and  formally  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  October,  1886. 

A  Northern  friend  has  given  $1,000  to  the  school,  greatly  increas- 
ing its  facilities  and  opportunities.  Miss  Austin's  school  is,  in  some 
respects,  unique.  She  says :  *'Our  hope  is  to  graft  industrial  training 
upon  the  regular  city  school  system.  We  have, now  three  grades 
from  the  city  schools,  numbering  in  all  168  pupils."  There  are  Sat- 
urday classes  from  other  grades  in  the  city  schools,  and  a  class  of 
eight  girls  not  in  school.    Carpentry,  printing,  sewing,  and  cooking 
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are  taught.  Two  of  the  teachers  are  paid  by  the  City  School  Board. 
There  are  five  teachers.  The  running  expenses  are  partly  met  by  the 
sale  of  articles  made  by  the  students.  Miss  Austin,  who  has  been 
many  years  in  this  work,  says :  "This  has  been  a  year  of  gre.it  things 
for  us.     We  are  gaining  in  Knoxville  in  public  favor  and  patronage." 


SPKLMAN  FEMALE  SEMINARY- Atlanta.  Ga. 
Miss  8.  B.  Packard  hiid  Miss  II.  E.  Giles,  Principals. 
Woman's  Board,  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Socie- 
ty; organized  1881.  Property,  $60,000.  For  1885-'8G, 
officers  and  teachers,  20;  pupils,  540.  For  1886-'87,  officers 
and  teachers,  22 ;  pupils,  640.  Slater  appropriation,  1885- 
'86,  $1,800.  Slater  appropriation,  1886-'87,  $2,000.  Used  in 
1885-^86  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  teachers S  1.635  ^^ 

On  printing  office 1 40  00 

On  sewing  d  apartment 25  00 


Total   Si.Soo  00 

Used  in  1SS6-S7  as  follows: 

Teachers'  salaries $1 ,700  00 

Printing  office 1 50  00 

Training  school  for  nurses •  75  00 

Sewing  department 30  00 

Laundry 2500 

Telegraphy 20  00 


Total $2,000  00 

During  i885-'86  the  opportunities  of  Spelman  Institute  were  very 
greatly  increased  by  the  completion  of  "  Rockefeller  Hall,"  a  noble 
building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller. 

During  1886  a.  "  Training  School  for  Nurses"  was  organized.  It  is 
under  the  very  capable  management  of  Miss  (Dr.)  S.  B.  Jones,  a  reg- 
ular graduate  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. "  Two  courses  of  study  arc  offered  in  this  department — profes- 
sional and  non-professional.  Graduates  in  the  professional  school 
must  pursue  two  years  of  study  in  the  department ;  must  pass  satis- 
factorily the  required  examinations,  and  must  possess  a  good  moral 
character."    The  non-professional  course  is  designed  to  give  instruc- 
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tion  that  will  enable  students  to  care  intelligently  for  the  sick  in  their 
own  homes.  The  Principal  adds:  "The  great  need  in  connection 
with  the  school  for  nurses  is  a  hospital ;  there  are  none  for  colored 
people  in  Georgia,  nor  in  this  part  of  the  South.  The  establish- 
ment of  one  seems  imperative.  The  land  (adjacent)  upon  which  to 
erect  it  is  secured,  provided  money  for  the  building  can  b^  raised 
before  January  ist.  1888." 

During  i886-'87  the  printing  office  was  enlarged.  Fifteen  of  the 
young  women  are  in  the  composing-room.  A  class  in  telegraphy  has 
been  started  and  good  progress  has  been  made.  The  domestic  economy 
departments  have  been  carried  on  vigorously.  Certificates  Are 
awarded  to  the  graduates  from  these  departments.  To  be  entitled  to 
certificates  "a  student  must  understand,  thoroughly,  plain  eewing, 
cooking,  washing,  ironing,  chamber  work,  be  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, and  have  served  creditably  in  the  various  branches  taught  in  this 
department  for  two  years."  All  these  departments  are  sustained 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Slater  appropriation  ;  without  it  they  could 
not  have  been  organized ;  without  it  they  could  not  be  carried  on- 
The  amount  of  work  done  maybe  imagined  when  it  is  reported  that 
"  in  the  laundry  over  three  thousand  pieces  are  washed  and  ironed 
each  week  by  the  students,  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor." 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL- Huntsville,  Ala. 
Mr.  "W.  H.  Councill,  Principal ;  organized  1882.  Property 
worth  $20,000.  Ordinary  expenses  met  by  Legislative  ap- 
propriation (amount  for  1885-'6  and  for  1886-'87,  $4,000.) 
Officers  and  teachers  in  1885-86,  7  ;  pupils,  232.  In  1886- 
'87,  officers  and  teachers,  9  ;  pupils,  217.  Slater  appropria- 
tion,1885-'86,  $600.  Slater  appropropriation  1886-'87,  $700. 

Used  1885-'86  as  follows: 

Paid  to  two  teachers $540  00 

Paid  to  teacher  in  printing  office 60  00 


Total $600  00 

Used  i886-'87  as  follows  : 

Paid  to  one  teacher $360  00 

Paid  instructor  in  printing  office .    108  00 
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Paid  instructor  in  carpentry i8o  oo 

Paid  instructor  in  sewing  department 52  oo 

Total $700  00 

During  i885-'86  "Palmer  Hall.*'  a  large  brick  building,  erected  by 
the  State  of  Alabama,  was  completed ;  the  students  in  carpentry 
worked  upon  the  building.  Some  of  the  students  taught  in  the  print- 
ing department.  In  the  summer  of  1886  two  of  them  had  jobs  on  the 
Chattanooga  Tribune  that  paid  them  good  wages.  The  sewing  de- 
partment was  interfered  with  during  i885-'86,  the  room  being  used 
for  recitations  pending  the  erection  of  the  new  building. 

During  i886-'87  the  induetrial  departments  are  in  better  shape — 
there  being  38  of  the  older  students  regularly  engaged — 14  in  sewing 
class.  12  in  printing.  8  in  carpentry,  and  four  in  gardening.  Much 
useful  and  instructive  work  is  done  that  is  not  easy  to  report. — all 
the  sewing,  much  of  the  cooking,  all  repairs  on  building,  as  well  as 
making  plain  furniture.  They  cut  and  make  all  their  own  garments 
and  do  some  piece  work  for  merchants.  It  is  expected  that  a  dormi- 
tory for  girls  will  be  in  readiness  by  the  fall  of  this  year. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL— Tusk egee.  Ala. 
Mr.  B.  T.  Washington,  Principal.  Established  by  the 
Legislature  in  1880.  Appropriation  $3,000  per  annum. 
Real  estate  (540  acres)  and  improvements,  $68,000.  In 
l885-'86,  officers  and  teachers,  18 ;  pupils,  277.  In  1886-'87, 
officers  and  teachers,  18  ;  pupils,  300.  Slater  appropriation^ 
l885-'86,  $900.  Slater  appropriation,  1886-'87,  $1,000. 
Used  in  ]885-'86  as  tollows: 

Instructor  in  carpentry %  420  00 

Instructor  in  sewing  room 162  oo 

Instructor  in  laundry 16200 

Instructor  in  farm  work  56  00 

Total $800  00 

Used  in  i886-'87  as  follows: 

Instructor  in  carpentry 422  00 

Instructor  in  sewing  room 172  00 

Instructor  in  laundry •  • 1 26  00 

Instructor  in  farming i£o  oo- 
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Special  for  model  kitchen loo  oo 

Total |iooo  oo 

In  fitting  up  the  kitchen  for  purposes  of  instruction,  the  Principal 
solicited  aid  from  the  Tuskegee  people,  and  met  with  encouraging 
responses. 

A'  variety  of  industrial  work  is  vigorously  carried  on  at  the  Tuske- 
gee school.  Carpentry,  house'  painting,  brickmakin  g,  bricklaying 
printing,  and  farming  are  regular  departments  for  the  boys.  Six  of 
them  engage  in  getting  out  saw-mill  timber.  The  girls  are  taught* 
cutting,  sewing,  laundry  work,  cooking,  and  all  departments  of  house- 
hold work.    There  are  141  boys  in  these  departments  and  130  girls. 

Mr.  Washington  says  of  his  theory  and  method :  "  Three  ob- 
jects are  kept  in  view. 

"I.  To  give  the  best  mental  training  with  a  view  to  turning  out 
efficient  common-school  teachers. 

"  2.  To  furnish  the  student  labor  that  will  be  valuable  to  the 
school.  It  must  be  valuable  because  the  students  are  credited  on 
their  bills  with  work  done,  and  it  enables  many  of  the  poorer  ones  to 
earn  their  education. 

'*  3.  In  all  things  we  try  to  make  them  see  beauty  in  labor  rather 
than  degradation.  When  our  students  graduate,  they  are  not  ashamed 
to  work  with  their  hands." 

The  Slater  Fund  has  been,  he  says,  invaluable  in  giving  competent 
instructors  to  these  students.  The  general  plan  at  Tuskegee  i^  "to 
work  one  day  and  a  half  each  week  and  to  attend  school  four." 
Some,  as  at  Hampton,  work  every  day  and  attend  night  school.  Mr. 
Washington  is  a  Hampton  man,  and  has  reproduced,  as  his  situatioh 
allowed,  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  more  famous  institution. 

He  closes  his  report  to  the  Agent  in  these  words  :  "  I  cannot 
close  without  making  mention  of  the  wonderful  religious  interest 
that  has  shown  itself  among  the  students.  Within  the  past  few 
weeks  117  professed  conversion.  The  meeting  was  not  attended 
by  the  usual  excitement."  The  Agent  may  add — it  has  b'feen  a 
year  of  extraordinary  religious  life  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  higher 
grade  for  colored  people. 


STRAIGHT  UNIVERSITY— New  Orleans.  La. 

Rev.    R.   C.   Hitchcock,    President.      Organized    1870. 
American     Missionary    Association.      Property,  $70,000. 
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Officers  and  teachers,  19:  pupils,  476.    Slater  appropriation, 
$1,000.00.    Used  and  to  be  used  as  follows : 

Salary  of  instructors $79'  5° 

Equipment  of  carpentry  department '  5^  5° 

Printing  materials 50  oo 

$1,000  00 
It  is  not  often  that  so  much  is  done  the  first  year.  The  registry 
shows  in  the  industrial  departments:  Carpentry,  70;  printing  (about 
half  males  and  half  females;,  40 ;  sewing.  60.  The  printing  department 
promises  to  be  in  another  year  nearly  self-sustaining.  An  hour  each 
day  is  required  of  the  students  in  these  departments,  and  all  the 
older  ones  are  in  them. 

In  another  place  President  Hitchcock's  views  on   the   subject 
of  industrial  training  appear. 

TALLADEGA  COLLEGE— Talladega,  Ala. 

Rev.  H.  L.  DeForest,  President.  Organized  18G9.  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association.  Real  Estate,  200  acres. 
Improvements,  $100,000.  Endowment,  $29,000.  In 
1885-'86,  officers  and  teachers,  18;  pupils,  320.  In  l886-'87, 
officers  and  teachers,  18  ;  pupils,  299.  Slater  appropriation, 
each  year,  $1,400.  Used  1885-'86  and  1886-'87,  as 
follows : 

For  salary  of  instructor  in  mechanical  department $600  00 

For  salary  in  girls'  industrial  department  250  00 

For  salary  in  agricultural  department  150  00 
For  student  aid  (work  done)  24  aided,  amounts  from  $5.00 

to  $30.00  400  00 


ii,400  00 
Dr.  DeForest  says  that  while  the  attendance  for  1886- '87  to  date 

* 

is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  (320,)  the  school  is  fuller,  the  av- 
erage attendance  being  much  better.  In  the  different  industrial  de- 
partments, 141  receive  instruction.  The  President  summarizes  the 
work  thus  :  "With  such  appliances  as  it  had,  the  college  has  taught 
to  some  extent,  and  with  good  results,  carpentry,  cabinet  making, 
black-smithing,  painting  and  glazing,  farming  and  gardening,  includ- 
ing fruit-raising  and  the  care  of  stock,  cobbling.and  printing,  washing 
and  ironing,  sewing,  cooking,  and  nursing." 

In  another  place,  some  vigorously  expressed  views  of   President 
DeForest  are  presented. 
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TILLOTSON   institute-Austin.  Texas. 

Rev.  L.  II.  Ilubbell,  President;  (Rev.  John  Kershaw 
during  1866  succeeding  Rev.  S.  H.  Dean.)  Organized  1861. 
American  Missionary  Association.  Property,  $30,000. 
Officers  and  teachen*  1885-'86, 11 ;  pupils,  1 13.  Officers  and 
teachers,  l886-'87, 11  ;  pupils,  126.  Slater  appropriation 
each  year,  $600.00.  Used  both  years  for  student  aid  for 
work  done.  The  Institution  is  getting  ready  for  a  more 
vigorous  woik  in  industrial  training.  The  sewing  de- 
partment is  well  organized  now. 


TOUGALOO  UNIVERSITY— TouGALOO.  Miss. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Pope,  President.  Organized  1869.  American 
Missicnary  Association.  Real  estate,  500  acres.  Improve- 
ments, $40,000.00.  State  of  Mississippi  appropriates  from 
$2,000.00  to  $3,000.00  per  annum.  Officers  and  teachers, 
1885-'86, 17  ;  pupils,  272.  Officers  and  Teachers,  1886.'87, 
17  ;  pupils,  232.  Slater  appropriation,  1885 '86,  $1,000.00- 
Slater  appropriation,  1886-'87,  §1,500.00.  Used  in  1885. 
'86,  as  follows : 

Salary  account  industrial  departments $  350  00 

Repairs  necessary 1 68  92 

Student  aid— work  done 313  91 

Tools,  different  departments 167  17 


Total $  1 ,000  00 

Used  in  I8S6  W,  as  follows  : 

Salary  account 800  00 

Student  aid — work  done 400  00 

To  six  apprentice  students 1 20  00 

Farm  implements  and  shop  tools 180  00 


Total         $1,50000 

The  industrial  departments  at  Tougaloo  are  varied  and  vigorously 
conducted.    Owinjj  to  the  character  of  the  work   done,   amounts  of 
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work  cannot  be  well  reported.  The  departments  are  carpentry. wagon- 
making,  blacksmithing,  tinning,  farming  and  gardening.  Raising 
early  strawberries  for  Chicago  markets  has  been  aa  important  feature, 
— ^giving  experience  in  small  fruit  raising  and  adding  something  to  the 
funds  of  the  Institution.  During  the  past  year  the  students,  under 
linstniction.  have  built  "Barrow  Hall/'  worth  about  t5.ooo.oo,  and  a 
iai^e  and  admirably  arranged  work-shop,  worth  about  $1,600.00. 
Special  care  is  given  to  stock-raising,  and  with  good  results.  Only 
those  who  have  completed  the  Grammar  course  are  received  as  ap- 
prentices in  the  shops. 

Tougaloo  is  admirably  circumstanced  for  varied  and  efficient  in- 
dustrial departments.  Year  by  year  the  institution  shows  progress  in 
these  lines,  yet  holding  fast  its  character  for  thorough  teachmg  in 
books. 


STUDENTS  RECEIVING  SPECIAL  AID. 
For  1886-87,  $500.00  was  appropriated  to  three  special 
students — their  names  not  being  given  here,  but  full  infor- 
mation being  furnished  the  Board.      The   Agent   believes 
that  the  sum  was  well  invested. 


THE  VALUE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  experiment  of  teaching  the  elementary  principles  of 
tool-craft  coincidently  with  ordinary  instruction  in  books, 
has  now  gone  far  enough  to  entitle  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  had  most  to  do  with  it  to  consideration.  The  views 
of  several  experienced  teachers  are  given  here.  The  Agent's 
observations  confirm  what  they  say.  It  would  be  easy  to 
greatly  extend  these  extracts. 

Principal  Becker  of  Benedict  Institute,  says  : 
"  The  introduction  of  the  industrial  work  has  changed  the  whole 
fibre  of  our  other  work.  The  only  way  one  can  know  it  is  to  be 
with  those  who  are  in  it.  and  to  be  with  them  day  in  and  day  out 
as  we  are  here.  I  can  speak  of  the  moralities  of  labor,  the  citizen- 
ship and  the  foundation  for  literary  culture  in  it.  One  of  the  fmest 
men  in  the  printing  room  has  as  utterly  changed  in  his  class-work 
as  you  cain  imagine..  He  was  a  good  and  intelligent  student,  but  the 
least  thing*wouId  discourage  him.     Last  year  he  reluctantly  took  up 
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the  industrial  work.    You  may  now  ask  any  teacher  about  him,  and 
he  will  tell  you  of  his  improved  work  as  a  student  and  his  growing 
invincibility  of  character.     A  student  who  barno  interest  in  the  in- 
dustrial department,  is  certain  to  be  of  no  account  in  other  lines." 
In  another  communication  he  says: 

'*  In  addition  to  the  question  of  morals,  is  the  one  of  indoctrinat- 
ing them  in  the  truth  that  it  is  no  disgrace  to  labor ;  for  I  find  very 
many  seeking  an  education  that  they  may  avoid  labor.  Such  a  her- 
esy may  curse  every  one  of  them.  This  industrial  system,  that  the 
Slater  Fund  has  enabled  us  to  establish,  is  doing  more  to  exorcise 
this  demon  than  all  theories  or  word  teaching  we  could  possibly 
master." 

Mrs.  Becker,  who  devotes  herself  to  helping  the  girls  be- 
come true  women,  writes,  in  illustrating  the  change  wrought 
in  the  spirit  of  the  students: 

"  The  first  year  I  was  here,  on  an  occasion  of  some  needed  service 
for  mutual  blessing,  when  I  called  for  volunteers,  not  a  hand  would 
be  raised  in  the  room.  Now,  at  such  a  call,  every  hand  is  up,  unless 
it^be  that  of  some  new  comer  who  has  not  caught  the  spirit  of  our 
life  here.  Not  one  of  our  young  women  is  excused  from  this  train- 
ing." 

President  DeForest,  Talladega  College,  say$: 
"It  is  conceded  that  slavery  disgraced  and  disabled  labor,  and  that 
freedom  was  generally  regarded  as  a  boon  of  exemption  from  work 
and  restraint.  Upon  his  emancipation  the  Negro  did  not  at  once 
perceive  that  self-control  involved  self-support  and  that  self-support 
involved  work  and  economy.  The  danger  of  a  little  learning,  never 
greater  than  when  h  people  are  emerging  from  ignorance,  may  be  avoid- 
ed by  rigorous  manual  and  moral  training.  Any  education  of  the  freed- 
man  which  neglects  his  physical  nature  is  utterly  inadequate.  The 
poverty,  waste,  and  wretchedness  so  prevalent  in  a  region  wnere  all 
the  necessities  of  life  are  so  easily  secured,  make  a  cogent  reason  for 
industrial  training ;  while  another  and  hardly  less  weighty  one.  is 
found  in  the  incidental  efforts  of  such  education  in  reinforcing  the 
will,  in  developing  perseverance,  and  even  in  cultivating  the  con- 
science by  making  plainly  apparent  the  results  of  good  and  bad 
workmanship." 

President  Bradkn,  Central  Tennessee  College,  says,  speaking 
specially  of  the  young  women: 

'*!  realize  more  the  importance  of  this  work  as  I  learn  how 
close  is  the  connection  between,  comfortable  homes  and  virtuous 
lives.    The  young  women  are  more  independent,  have  power  of  great- 
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er  usefulness,  either  as  teachers  or  as  wives  and  mothers.  I  doubt 
if  any  money  spent  in  the  South  will  be  productive  of  greater 
beneficial  results  than  this  which  is  spent  in  teaching  the  industries/*^ 

Principal  Loomis,  Brainerd  Institute,  commenting  upon 
the  extraordinary  health  of  the  students,  says: 

'*  The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  much  sickness  in  my  fam- 
ily, but  of  much  health  among  the  students.  That  there  has  been 
such  entire  exemption  from  disease  among  the  students  I  attribute 
to  the  daily  labor  which  has  now  become  a  regular  part  of  the  Insti- 
tute's exercises." 

President  Dunton,  Claflin  University,  says: 
"  I  am  enthusiastic  in  the  doctrine  that  the  education  of  to-day 
must  provide  for  the  education  of  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hand,, 
and  that  the  Institution  which  succeeds   in   meeting  these   require- 
ments most  fully,  is  doing  the  most  successful  work." 

Miss  Packard,  Principal  of  Spellman  Female  Seminary, 
says: 

"  Instead  of  losing  in  the  intellectual,  there  is  a  decided  gain  in 
thoroughness  because  of  the  industrial  work.  The  training  of  eye 
and  hand  not  only  increases  their  power  of  observation  and  gives  pre- 
cision to  their  work,  but  prepares  them  lor  homes  of  their  own." 

Not  one  teacher  engaged  in  this  work  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  industrial  training  hinders  book-learning. 
The  testimony  is  uniform,  that  each  helps  the  other. 

President  Price,  ot  Livingstone  College,  says : 

"  I  feel  that  industrial  training  is  imperative  at  this  stage  of  our 
development  as  a  race." 

President  Hitchcock,  of  Straight  University,  says  : 
"  My  observation  of  the  work  has  settled  any  doubts  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  there  was  a  possibility  of  this  work  tending  to  lower 
the  standard  of  intellectual  work.  With  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
the  hours  for  industrial  training,  I  believe  that  study  and  I  know 
that  discipline  is  helped  by  the  establishment  of  the  industrial  de- 
partments, and  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  thanks  for  the  aid 
from  the  Slater  Fund,  which  enabled  us  to  take  this  course. 

President  Tupper,  of  Shaw  University,  says  : 

•'  As  a  student  becomes  interested  in  some  form  of  industria> 

'work,  it  gives  a  practical  turn  to  his  mind  ;  he  begins   to   plan,   and 

new  fields  of  activity  open  up  before  him,  he  sees  life  in  a  truer  light, 

and  is  less  given  to  baser  pleasures.     The  consequence   is  that   the 
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discipline  of  the  school  is  maintained  with  far  less  difficulty,  because 
student  life  becomes  more  natural,  more  like  real  life,  hence 
pleasanter,  more  quickening  and  active,  and  pervaded  by  a  higher 
moral  tone." 

Principal  B.  T.  Wasuingtok,  State  Normal  School,  Tur- 

kegee,  Ala.,  says : 

"As  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  mdustrial  training,  in  our  grad- 
uatincr  class,  i8S6-'87,  are  two  painters,  one  tailor,  two  carpenters, 
and  five  farmers.  All  the  girls  will  go  out  with  good  training  in  gen- 
eral house-keeping.  All  are  prepared  to  teach.  We  are  making  a 
special  effort  to  reach  the  country  students,  for  these  are  the  ones 
most  likely  to  reach  the  plantation  and  give  our  people  the  benefit  of 
their  training." 

OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  FREEDMEN  AND  THEIR 

CONDITION. 

In  February  I  eent  out  about  300  circular  letters,  asking 
the  best  judgment  of  those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  on 
the  matters  inquired  about.  At  the  time  this  report  was 
written  I  had  received  236  replies.  The  circulars  were  sent 
throughout  the  South.  Preachers,  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers, 
county  officials,  school  superintendents,  merchants,  farmers, 
mechanics,  white  men,  colored  men,  church  people  and  peo- 
ple not  of  the  church,  friends  to  the  education  of  the  colored 
people,  and  some  on  record  against  it,  received  these  circu- 
lars. The  circulars  requested  answers  to  the  folio win,^ 
questions : 

1.  Do  colored  parents  manifest  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  children  ? 

2.  Are  the  common  schools  attended  by  colored  cnildren 
improving  in  their  character  ? 

3.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  common  laborers 
among  the  colored  peo[»le  ? 

4.  Are  the  colored  people  disposed  to  buy  land. 

5.  Are  there  fewer  mulattoes  (children  with  one  parent 
white)  born  now  than  twenty-five  vears  airo  ? 

6.  Do  any  considerable  number  of  colored  voters  side  with 
the  Temperance  i^eople  in  prohibition  confcsts  ? 
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THE  REPLIES. 

To  the  first  queation,  one  says,  "  not  much  ;"  one,  "  not 
generally;"  one  "to  a  limited  extent;"  one  "  not  as  a  few 
years  ago;"  one  "spasmodic;"  one  "  some  do,  some  opposed;" 
one  "  there  were  only  two  colored  families  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, and  one  moved  away  to  get  near  a  school;"  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  answered  "yes."  These  answers  were  varied 
only  by  the  strength  of  the  qualifying  words.  About  one- 
fifth  say,  "more  than  the  poor  whites."  One  prominent  law- 
yer says,  "  so  much  interested  that  many  white  people  can- 
not get  the  servants  they  want  but  do  not  need.^^  A  dozen 
say,  "  not  so  intense,  but  more  intelligent  than  a  few  years 
ago."  Many  speak  of  the  sacrifices  these  people  make  to 
educate  their  children;  one  says,  "will  send  to  school  if  they 
have  nothing  to  live  on." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Baker,  the  very  efficient  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  says: 

"  I  desire  to  have  it  known  that  as  a  result  of  my  observation, 
which  has  been  extensive,  I  am  convinced  that  the  colored  people 
are  exceedingly  anxious  to  educate  their  children.  The  colored  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  of  this  city  are  making  rapid  progress.  They  not 
only  show  ability  for  learning  what  are  termed  the  elementary 
branches,  but  seem  to  grasp,  without  difficulty,  those  studies  which 
are  included  in  the  curriculum  of  what  is  classed  as  secondary  educa- 
tion.    I  write  this  because  for  many  years  I  held  a  contrary  opinion." 

To  the  second  question,  twelve  answer,  "don't  know;"one 
"slowly;'"  five  "slightly,  or  but  little;"  six  *  private  schools 
no;  public  schools,  yes;"  one  "mentally,  not  morally;"  one 
"not  as  much  as  desired;"  one  "one  per  c«nt.;"  four  "think 
not;"  two  "little,  or  none — spoiled  by  political  influences;" 
eight  do  not  answer;  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  "yes." 
In  every  case  where  a  comment  is  added  to  the  affirmative 
answer,  the  improvement  is  attributed  to  the  better  teachers 
furnished  by  the  colleges  and  other  training  schools  for  col- 
ored people. 

To  tha  third  question^tbe-answers  vary  greatly.  Through- 
out the  cotton  States  the  average  wages  for  farm  laborers — 
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men — is  $10.00  a  month,  tood  and  lodging  being  f urniBhed. 
The  majority  work  for  a  part  of  the  crop. 

To  the  fourth  Question,  sixteen  say  "no;"  eighteen  "desire 
to  buy  town  lots;"  twenty-three  "some  do;"  eighteen  "not 
much;"  three  **too  poor;"  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  "yes." 
The  afiirmative  answers  are  generally  followed  by  comments. 
As:  "When  they  get  it  they  keep  it;"  "flock  to  the  towns 
because  gregarious;"  "go  to  towns  to  get  near  schools;"  "go 
to  towns  that  the  women  may  find  employment."  One  says: 
"the  Negro  will  buy  a  kingdoto  on  credit."  Another:  "Any- 
thing on  time."  Not  a  few  are  discouraged  because,  having 
bought  on  the  instalment  plan,  they  have  failed  to  complete 
their  purchases. 

In  few  States  do  the  tax  lists  show  the  property  of  the 
races  distinctly.  Georgia  does,  and  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  shows  the  following  facts  as  to  the  colored 
people : 

ClABACTEB  AVD  AMOUKT  OF  PBOPKBTT  RSTURNSD    BT    OOLOBBO  TAX  PATBBt  FOB  THB 

TBAB8    1880,  1881,  1882,  1888,  1886. 


Number  of 
Acres. 

Value  of 
Land. 

Town 
Property. 

Money  A 
SolTont 
Debts. 

Furni- 
ture. 

Live 
Stock. 

Farm  ft 
other 
Tools. 

Other 
Prop- 
erty. 

whole 
Property. 

1880-580,664 
1881-660,838 
1882-092.385 
1888-666.588 
1885-788,876 

$l,6«e,178 
1,754,800 
1,877,861 
2,065,988 
8,802,889 

$1,901,992 
1,828,045 
1,478,688 
1,657.101 
8,098,787 

$    80,752 

96,899 

88,018 

107.707 

98,863 

|498,1B82 
600.898 
579,736 
676,846 
786^70 

$8,1)54,787 
8,818.081 
8,081361 
8,861,^02 
8.245.801 

$168,086 
885,973 
194,898 
888,308 
828,894 

$248,971 
864,881 
840,879 
475.888 
882,596 

$5,764,298 
6,478,951 
6,589,876 
7,588.395 

I  8,158,390 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  whole  property  of  white  peo- 
ple in  Georgia  for  these  years,  was:  1880,  $238,934,126.00; 
in  1881,  §254,252,630,  in  1882,  $268,519,976.00 ;  in  1883, 
$284,881,901.00;  in  1884,  $294,885,370.00;  in  1885,  $299,146, 
798.00. 

To  the  Fifth  Question,  ten  say  "more;"  twenty  "don't 
know;"  one  "in  cities  there  are  fewer;"  three  "fewer  in  the 
country,  not  in  cities;  four  "not  much  difference;  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  "yes.  Nine-tenths  of  the  affirmative 
answers  add  some  word  for  emphasis,  as  "decidedly,"  unques- 
tionably." A  physician  in  large  practice  in  the  country  for 
forty  years  says:  "only  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  mulatto 
births.    "Every  colored  man  inquired  of  says  "fewer."     Ev- 
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cry  colored  niau  who  adds  a  word  of  explanation  attributes 
the  change  to  the  better  character  of  colored  women,  some 
add — the  relation  of  bastardy  to  law.  As  many  as  twenty 
answers  say  "fewer  mulatto  births,  but  more  professional 
prostitution  among  colored  women.  About  the  same  num- 
ber say,  *4*ewer,  but  the  women  are  not  better.'  Tl)e  major- 
ity of  answers  bv  white  men  say — the  women  are  better. 
A  colored  Bishop,  who  travels  over  the  entire  South,  him- 
self a  mulatto,  says,  with  emphasis — thafunchastity  niakes 
a  social  ditterence  among  the  colored  people  such  as  was 
formerly  unknown.  A  planter  near  6elma,  Alabama,  says, 
"  I  have  worked  four  hundred  since  1874,  and  only  one 
white  man's  child  has  been  born  amoni'  them." 

To  tlie  Sixth  Question,  ten  say,  "yes,  if  properly  taught,*' 
thirty-seven  "a  small  per  cent.;'*  twenty-six  ^the  better  and 
more  intelligent  class;"  twelve  "no;"  forty-eight  "under 
the  liquor  power;"  one  hundred  and  three  "yes."  A  lead- 
ing citizen  of  Atlanta  says,  "Prohibition  carried  the  election 
here  by  the  negro  vote."  Nearly  every  one  alluding  to  col- 
ored preachers  and  teachers  said,  "they  sided  with  prohib- 
itionists." One  says,  the  young  men  from  the  colleges  are 
nearly  all  prohibitionists." 

On  all  the  matters  inquired  into  in  this  circular  letter, 
the  Agent  has  made  Very  diligent  inquiry  throughout  the 
South,  interviewing  white  and  colored  people  alike.  He 
believes  that  the  answers  given  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
replied  to  his  circular  letter  give  the  true  view  on  the 
questions  asked.  lie  projK)ses  during  the  coming  year  to 
prosecute,  in  every  way  open  to  him,  his  investigations  into, 
the  facts  ot  the  many-sided  case  of  the  Negro  race  in  the 
Southern  States.  He  may  say,  in  concluding  this  Keport, 
the  cause  ot  negro  education  is  better  understood  at  the 
South  than  ever  before,  it  has  fewer  enemies  and  more 
friends.     Nothing  makes  friends  for  this  cause  like  the  facts. 

A.   G.  HAYQOOD. 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  May  18th,  1887.  General  Agent. 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


Cash  received  and  disbursed  by  the  Treasurer  to  close  of  fiscal  year  ^ 

April  jot  h.  /S67. 


April  30,  1886.  To  balance $18.24812 

Receipis. 

For  amount  received.  F*iom  income §60,220  00 

From  Guaranty  Fund .      9C0  00 

61,12000 


879.3^8   12 


Payments. 

By  appropriations,   i8£6-7 S39.816  68 

By  expenses 6.72491 

By  U.  S.  Fours  for  Guaranty  Fund 12,806  25 

By  cash  on  deposit 20,020  28 

Resources. 


S79.368  12 


$1,092,000  bonds  at  cost,  as  per  Ledger $1,083,615  70 

Cash  on  deposit 20,020  28 


$1,103,635  98 


LlAKILIllES. 


The  Fund $1,000,00000 

"  Guaranty  Fund. 38,821  81 

"   Income  account,  creditor 64,81417 


$1,103,635  98 

Memoranda. 

Income  to  be  derived  from  present  investments  : 

$962,000  at  6  per  cent $57,720  00 

50,000  at  5      " 2.50000 

80,000  at  4       * 3,200  00 

$63,420  00 
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TRUSTEES. 

1887-8. 

Hon.  RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES,  LL.D., 

President. 

Chief  Justice  MORRISON  R.  WAITE,  LL.D.,* 

Vice-President, 

DANIEL  C.  OILMAN,  LL.D., 
Secretary, 

MORRIS   K.  JESUP,  Esq., 
Treasurer, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  E.  DODGE,  Esq. 
Hon.  ALFRED  H.  COLQUITT. 
Rev.  JAMES  P.  BOYCE,  D.D. 
Rev.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS,  D.D. 
WILLIAM  A.  SLATER,  Esq. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

•  Executive: 

Hon.  R.  B.  Hayes,  Chairman. 

Hon.  a.  H.  Colquitt.  Hon.  M.  R.  Waite. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Boyce.  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks. 

Daniel  C.  Oilman,  Secretary. 

Finance : 
John  A.  Stewart.  William  E.  Dodge. 

Morris  K.  Jesup. 


GENERAL  AGENT. 

Rev.  a.  G.  HAYGOOD,  D.D.,  Decatur,  Ga. 
to  whom  letters  may  "be  addressed. 

•Died,  March  23, 1888. 


PROCKEDINQS 

OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

JOHN    F.  SLATER   FUND. 


TENTH    MEETING. 

The  tenth  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  JOHN  F. 
Slater  Fund  was  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
New  York,  on  Wednesday,  May  i6,  1888,  at  9.30  A.  M. 
There  were  present  Messrs.  Hayes,  Boyce,  Colquitt, 
GiLMAN,  Jesup,  Slater,  and  Stewart.  Dr.  Hay- 
GOOD,  the  General  Agent,  was  also  present. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  of 
the  Board,  Hon.  R.  B.  Hayes. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boyce. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  approved. 


With  reference  to  the  death  of  Hon.  M.  R.  Waite, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Board  and  its  Vice-President,  the  Chair- 
man, President  Hayes,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
John  F.  Slater  Fund  for  the  Education  of  Freedmen, 
our  Board  has  sustained  a  very  great  loss  by  the  death 
of  Chief  Justice  Waite.  He  was  the  trusted  and  confi- 
dential adviser  of  Mr.  Slater  when  he  first  conceived  the 
beneficent  purpose  of  establishing  a  fund  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Freedmen  of  the  South.  The  Chief  Justice 
had  during  almost  ten  years  been  an  active  and   deeply 
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interested  member  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  for 
the  general  promotion  of  educational  interests  in  the 
Southern  States.  He  was  one  of  the  corporators  of  the 
John  F.  Slater  Trust,  and  from  its  organization  until  his 
death  he  was  earnestly  engaged  with  constantly  increas- 
ing concern  in  its  appointed  work. 

**With  large  experience,  with  unsurpassed  soundness 
of  judgment,  and  untiring  industry,  he  easily  mastered 
the  details  of  all  practical  affairs,  and  was  recognized 
by  us  all  as  an  invaluable  member  of  our  Board. 

"The  death  of  the  Chief  Justice  is,  in  our  little  circle,  a 
calamity  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  its  influence  on 
the  effectiveness  of  our  work  in  carrying  out  the  bene- 
volence of  Mr.  Slater.  The  lamented  Chief  Justice  pos- 
sessed high  and  rare  qualities.  In  no  other  man,  I  am 
confident,  have  any  of  us  seen  united  in  equal  degree 
intellectual  moral  superiority,  the  ability  to  labor  with- 
out weariness,  and  at  the  same  time  that  warmth  and 
largeness  of  heart  and  friendliness  of  manner  towards 
people  of  all  conditions  of  life  which  gave  him  the  place 
of  the  one  most  admired  and  best  beloved  in  every 
society  where  he  was  thoroughly  and  intimately  known. 

"When  such  a  man  is  taken  from  any  company  every 
member  of  it  suffers  a  personal  grief  which  no  words  can 
adequately  express.  We  may  well  rejoice  that  it  was 
our  privilege  to  have  known  and  loved  Chief  Justice 
Waite,  and  especially  that  it  was  the  crown  of  his  life  to 
have  lived  and  died  firm  in  the  faith  of  the  religion  which 
he  professed." 

Upon  motion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
remarks  of  President  Hayes  be  adopted  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiments  of  the  Board,  and  that  a  copy  of 
them  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  late  associate. 
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The  report  of  the  Auditor,  appointed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, was  read  and  ordered  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  presented 
and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received  and  ap- 
proved, and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  upon  the  record- 
book.     A  synopsis  of  this  report  follows  : — 


TREASURER'S    STATEMENT. 

Cash  received  and  disbursed  by  the  Treasurer  to  close  of  fiscal  year,  April 

30th,  1888. 

Receipts. 

April  30th,  1887. — To  balance, 

To  amount  from  Bonds  redeemed, 

•*     Income,     . 

Guaranty  Fund, 


It 


520,020  28 


$26,250  00 

63,706  67 

1,300  00 


ii 


Payments. 

By  Appropriations  for  1886-7,     . 

•*    1887-8,     . 

Expenses, 

**    U.S.  Fours  for  Guaranty  Fund, 

•*    Bonds  purchased,         .... 

<Jash  on  deposit,         .         ,         .         .         . 

Resources. 

^i  ,108,000  in  Bonds  at  cost  per  Ledger, 
Cash  on  deposit,         ..... 

Liabilities. 


91,256  67 
$111,276  95 


$i»i83  34 

45,000  00 

6,718  45 

12,562  50 

25.083  34 


590.547  63 
20,729  32 

111,276  95 


5i, 102,088  20 
20,729  32 


1,122,817  52 


The  Fund, 

The  Guaranty  Fund, 

Income  account,  creditor,  . 


51,000,000  00 
40,031  81 
82,785  71 


1,122,817  52 


Memoranda. 
Income  to  be  derived  from  present  investments. 

^37,000  @  6  per  cent., 556,220  00 

75,000   *•    5     **         •*  ....  3,750  00 

96,000   *•    4     *•         *• 3,840  00 

563,810  00 
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Mr.  Slater  was  designated  as  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
urer's Report. 

Upon  motion,  the  question  of  making  and  changing  in- 
vestments of  the  guaranty  fund  was  left  with  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  General  Agent  presented   (in  type)  his  annual  re- 
^  port,   and   supplemented   it  with  extended   explanatory 
remarks.     The  report  is  given  beyond. 

The  sum  of  $45,000  was  appropriated  for  the  year 
1888-89. 

The  Standing  Committees  were  reappointed,  with  this 
exception,  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Slater  was   named  as  one  of 
Executive  Committee  in  place  of  Chief  Justice  Waite. 

The  gold  medal  ordered  by  Congress  to  be  presented 
to  the  founder  of  this  trust,  **in  recognition  of  his  gift 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  Freedmen,"  was  shown  to  the 
members  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  New  York  on 
the  third  Wednesday  in  May,  1889,  (May  15). 


REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  ilGENT. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Board : 

For  your  convenience  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  school  year 
1887-88,  I  present  first  a  schedule  of  apportionments  among  the 
institutions  that  have  this  year  received  aid  from  the  ««John  F. 
Slater  Fund,**  of  the  $45,000  set  apart  for  use  at  your  last  annual 
meeting. 

APPORTIONMENTS   FOR    1887-1888. 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 5  1,600  00 

•Beaufort  Normal  Academy,  Beaufort,  S.  C 700  00 

■Benedict  Institute,  Columbia,  S.  C 1,000  00 

'Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C 1,200  00 

-Brainerd  Institute,  Chester,  S.  C 700  00 

■Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,100  00 

"Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C 1,400  00 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 2,150  00 

-Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 1.300  00 

Gilbert  Seminary,  Baldwin,  La 500  00 

-Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va 2,000  00 

-Hampton  Institute,  (by  the  Board,  special  object) 1,000  00 

-Hartshorn  Memorial  Institute,  Richmond,  Va. 650  00 

-Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C 600  00 

-Jackson  College,  Jackson,  Miss 800  00 

'Jacksonville  Graded  School,  Jacksonville,  Fla 1,000  00 

'Kentucky  Normal  University,  Louisville,  Ky 700  00 

Leonard  Medical  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C 500  00 

Leland  University,  New  Orleans,  La 1,000  00 

'LeMoync  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn iiSOO  00 

'Lewis  Normal  Institute,  Macon,  Ga 500  00 

-Livingstone  College,  Salisbury, N.  C....» 700  00 

Carried  forward $20,600  00 
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Brought  forward $20,600  00 

^Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,000  00 

-Moore  Street  Industrial  School,  Richmond,  Va 540  00 

'Montgomery  Normal  University,  Montgomery,  Ala 1,200  00 

-Mt.  Albion  State  Normal  School,  Franklinton,  N.  C 400  00 

-Mt,  Hermon  Female  Seminary,  Clinton,  Miss 1,000  00 

-New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La 1,000  00 

-Paul  Quin  College,  Waco,  Texas 460  00 

-Payne  Institute,  Augusta,  Ga 600  00 

—Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark 800  00 

^Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,000  00 

"Rust  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  Ala 300  00 

"■Rust  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss 1,500  00 

^Schofield  Normal  Institute,  Aiken,  S.  C 500  00 

•Scotia  Female  Seminary,  Concord,  N.  C 700  00 

•Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C 1,800  00 

"•  Spelraan  Female  Institute,  Atlanta,  Ga 2,000  00 

"State  Normal  School,  Huntsville,  Ala 700  00 

^State  Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala 1,000  00 

^Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La 1,000  00 

-Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala 1,400  00 

""Tillotson  Institute,  Austin,  Texas 900  00 

•^ougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss 1,500  00 

-Training  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn 600  00 

"To  special  objects 500  00 

Total $45,000  00 


INFORMATION    IN    RESPECT   TO    THE    INSTITUTIONS 

NAMED. 

As  heretofore,  I  present  a  brief  statement  of  the  institutions 
receiving  aid,  their  relations,  their  status,  and  their  work.  Many 
quotations  are  made  from  the  statement  of  opinions  held  by  the 
Principals  of  these  institutions.  These  views  become  helpful  by 
comparison.  There  is  a  steadily  growing  call  for  these  annual 
reports ;  more  people  are  studying  the  facts  than  heretofore. 
What  follows  in  this  report  must  encourage  all  who  know  enough 
of  history  to  understand  that  upward  movements  involving  a  race 
are  necessarily  slow,  and  who  are  patient  enough  to  work  and  wait. 


REPORT   OF   GENERAL   AGENT. 


ATLANTA    UNIVERSITY— Atlanta,    Ga. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Francis,  Acting  President;  organized  1869.  American  Mis- 
sionary Association.  Real  estate  (60 acres)  and  improvements^  $222,700.00. 
Endowment,  $27,000.00.  Officers  and  teachers,  23;  pupils,  518;  in- 
crease, 93.     Slater  appropriation,  $1,600.00,  used  as  follows  : 

Salary  of  teacher  of  cooking  and  sewing $300  00 

Salary  of  instructor  in  iron  working  and  mechanical  drawing. . . .  700  00 

Salary  in  part  of  superintendent  of  mechanical  department 300  00 

Salary  of  two  advanced  pupils  who  give  instruction  in  wood- 
working classes,  $50  each 100  00 

For  wood-working  tools  for  enlarging  equipment   to  meet  an 

emergency,  a  special  grant  for  that  purpose 200  00 


Total $1,600  00 

There  has  been  added  this  year  to  the  course,  iron-working  in  the  use  of 
twelve  forges,  and  mechanical  drawing,  both  under  the  charge  of  a  new 
instructor,  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Technology  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
The  furnishing  and  fitting  up  of  the  two  rooms  so  used  has  been  done  by 
students,  as  a  part  of  their  training.  Nearly  120  boys  have  each  day  had 
class  instruction  in  the  shop,  the  regular  period  being  one  and  one-half 
hours.  The  special  grant  of  $200  made  it  possible  to  so  add  to  the  supply 
of  wood-working  tools  as  to  provide  for  enlarged  classes  of  thirty  at  the 
benches.  A  gift  of  a  printing  press  has  been  recently  received.  Instruc- 
tion in  sewing  and  cooking  has  been  given  as  last  year  by  the  same  teacher 
to  larger  classes.  The  farm  work  has  had  the  same  direction,  and  an  exhi- 
bition of  grasses  grown  with  success  upon  these  uplands  of  Georgia 
attracted  much  favorable  attention  at  the  Piedmont  exhibition  last  autumn. 
There  has  been  an  increased  attendance  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  all 
departments,  which,  with  diminished  resources,  has  greatly  taxed  all  ener- 
gies to  provide  for. 

The  assistance  of  the  Slater  Fund  has  made  it  possible  to  keep  for 
another  year  this  vital  part  of  the  work  for  this  needy  people  in  successful 
and  efficient  operation. 

The  value  of  industrial  training  as  a  part  of  education  is  every  year  more 
clearly  demonstrated  in  this  school,  as  a  help  to  good  discipline,  to  careful 
and  painstaking  habits,  as  well  as  to  a  preparation  for  lives  of  efficiency  and 
independence.  Hardly  any  calamity  would  be  greater  than  the  necessity 
for  retrenchment  in  this  now  promising  and  eminently  useful  branch  of  the 
great  work. 

The  agent  adds  to  the  foregoing  statements  by  the  President  a  word  con- 
cerning the  experiments  of  Mr.  Sessions  in  **  raising  grasses"  for  stock 
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feed  and  land  improvements.  Upon  fifteen  acres  that  the  agent  has  known 
as  ordinary  Georgia  '*  red-hill  "  land,  thirty-five  tons  of  the  best  hay  were 
raised.  At  regular  prices  in  Atlanta,  this  grass  crop,  by  many  despised,  by 
more  overlooked,  by  all  under-valued,  was  worth  from  $700.00  to  $885.00. 
This  by  student  labor.     It  was  a  lesson  to  the  boys  and  to  all  the  South. 


BEAUFORT   NORMAL   AND   INDUSTRIAL   ACADEMY. 

Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bascomb,  Acting  Principal.  Presbyterian  Frecdmen's  Board 
of  Missions.  Real  estate  and  improvements  worth  $7,000.  (The  school  is 
aided  by  the  School  Funds  of  Beaufort  County  during  the  free  school 
term.) 

Teachers,  10;  pupils,  533;  increase,  45.  Slater  appropriation,  $700; 
used  to  supplement  salaries,  except  $28  used  in  helping  to  buy  tools  for 
workshop. 

The  school  is  now  ready  to  do  something  worth  while  in  industrial  lines ; 
but  the  money  for  the  past  year  has  been  used  as  most  needed.  The 
authorities  behind  this  school  promise  co-operation  in  industrial  lines 
hereafter. 


BENEDICT   INSTITUTE— Columbia,  S.  C. 

Rev.  C.  £.  Becker,  Principal;  organized  1871.  Baptist  Home  Mission. 
School  property,  $40,000.00.  Officers  and  teachers,  14;  pupils,  229 ; 
Slater  appropriation,  $1,000;  used  as  follows  : 

Appliances  for  industrial  departments $I79  70 

Materials  for  industrial  departments 209  05 

Instruction  in  industrial  departments 611   25 

Total $1,000  00 

For  the  boys,  carpentry,  shoe  making  and  mending ;  for  the  girls,  sewing, 
fitting,  etc.,  have  been  the  branches  most  attended  to. 

Principal  Becker  writes  to  the  agent  very  fully  on  the  subject  of  indus- 
trial training  in  its  relation  to  mental  training  and  character  building.  His 
letter  is  given  in  full : 

**  In  making  the  annual  report  in  regard  to  the  use  and  value  of  this 
fund,  I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  bring  out  in  detail  the  benefits,  as  I  have 
done  before. 
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"This  is  not  because  they  are  less  apparent,  but  because  they  are  more  so 
every  month  the  work  progresses ;  for  as  the  old  time  retreats  into  the  dis- 
tance, there  is  no  second  element  or  factor  for  comparison. 

**  As  I  think  of  the  fact  that  before  we  put  in  the  industrial  work,  there  was 
such  a  discouraging  sluggishness  and  inertness,  and  that  I  devised  methods 
in  vain  to  keep  up  a  steady  interest  of  students  in  constant  and  thorough 
effort,  and  then  see  and  feel  in  every  department  of  study  and  labor 
this  intensity  of  interest  and  effort,  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express 
my  satisfaction. 

"  Evils  which  I  had  labored  in  vain  either  to  suppress  or  to  extirpate  have 
disappeared,  having  died  from  nothing  to  feed  upon.  Take  the  inclination 
to  make  use  of  the  writings  of  others  in  literary  work,  with  the  pretence 
that  they  belonged  to  the  one  offering  them,  I  have  found  to  be  the  product, 
in  general,  not  of  that  vanity  which  usually  lies  at  their  foundation,  desiring 
to  appear  better  than  one  has  the  personal  ability,  but  that  these  purloin- 
ings  have  been  the  result  of  a  sense  of  utter  incapacity  for  effort. 

**  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement,  as  there  arc  always 
some  who  had  rather  be  an  ass  in  a  lion*s  skin  than  to  have  the  trouble  to 
exercise  *  the  functions  of  a  lion,'  but  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  class,  but 
of  the  ordinary  student.  Cheating  in  the  class-room  has  nearly  disap- 
peared, for  the  student  is  coming  to  be  proud  of  the  exercise  of  an  ability 
which  he  did  not  know  he  possessed,  till  the  work  at  some  of  the  handi- 
crafts taught  him  the  lesson  that  he  too  could  become  a  master  of  diflicul- 
ties  anywhere.  Before  the  introduction  of  this  industrial  work,  I  confess  I 
had  begun  to  be  painfully  conscious  that  there  was  nothing  natural  in  the 
w^ork  in  the  classes,  only  in  exceptional  cases,  but  distressingly  like  per- 
petual galvanizing  or  magnetizing  of  a  dead  body.  It  was  apply  the 
battery,  apply  the  battery,  until  it  was  distressingly  painful. 

*•  The  whole  of  that  has  been  changed,  and  the  eneigy  of  the  best  educa- 
tional influences  is  everywhere  stirring  and  animating  all  the  classes.  The 
colored  man  had  been  so  long  told  that  he  could  do  nothing,  only  be  a 
hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water,  that  he  had  come  to  believe  it.  This 
would  not  be  wholly  true  in  an  institution  where  the  work  was  of  that  worth- 
less and  superficial  kind  of  which  I  sent  you  some  specimens  last  Fall. 
But  to  put  the  student  down  to  accurate  and  thorough  work  was  to  utterly 
derange  and  discourage  him. 

**  That  facility  of  discouragement  has  disappeared  from  among  us,  and  now 
instead  of  deeming  it  wholly  useless  to  put  a  hard  task  before  the  students, 
I  defy  any  one  to  set  them  so  hard  a  task  within  any  reasonable  hope  of 
attainment,  that  they  will  not  only  take  hold  of  it,  but  rather  enjoy  it  the 
more  as  its  difficulties l>ecome  apparent.  The  sense  of  personal  power  devel- 
oped by  this  work  is,  to  me,  a  wonderful  and  delightful  revelation.  Our 
instruction  is  no  longer  that  almost  hopeless  drudgery,but  finds  wide  awake 
ears  and  eyes,  and  a  personality  ready  to  push  investigation  and  discovery. 
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*•  This  is  not  alone  true  of  those  students  M'ho  have  been  here  several 
years,  but  the  new  student  is  caught  up  by  the  tide  of  consciousness  of 
personal  power  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  he  is  associating,  and  a 
month  does  not  pass  till  he  changes  his  whole  conduct  and  manner.  The 
proverbial  impertinence  of  the  negro,  unless  cowed  by  fear,  is  proven  to 
be  as  in  others  the  attempt  to  make  up  by  appearance  what  he  is  conscious 
of  being  destitute  of,  or  the  overweening  estimate  of  ignorance  of  what  his 
depth  of  ignorance  really  is.     This  work  is  curing  both. 

'*  I  have  never  had  a  teacher  until  this  year  who  took  any  interest  in  this 
industrial  work,  but  rather  felt  that  it  was  a  disgrace,  and  a  confession  of 
the  inability  of  the  African  to  do  real  mental  labor.  This  year  I  have  not 
only  by  far  the  best  scholar  I  have  ever  had  as  helper,  but  I  have  a  man 
who  has  my  own  enthusiasm  in  this  industrial  problem.  You  would  be 
surpj^ised  at  the  added  enthusiasm  pervading  the  shops  and  going  into  the 
classes.  Were  it  announced  that  this  industrial  work  was  to  be  taken  out, 
I  would  go  out  with  it." 


BIDDLE    UNIVERSITY -Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Johnston,  President;  organized  1867.  Board  of  Missions 
for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Property,  $62,000.  Officers 
and  teachers,  12;  pupils,  182.  Slater  appropriation,  $1,200;  used  as 
follows : 

Salary  account.. $     1,000  00 

Purchase  of  tools 200  00 

Total $     1,200  00 

Industrial  training  has  been  chiefly  in  wood-work  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing. A  good  press  has  been  given  to  the  institution,  a  number  are  learn- 
ing printing,  and  the  annual  catalogue  is  to  be  issued  by  them.  The  Uni- 
versity already  had  a  building  34x50,  well  suited,  with  some  readjustments, 
to  the  uses  of  a  work  shop ;  ninety  students  have  received  regular  instruc- 
tion. They  are  taught  not  only  how  to  work  lumber  but  to  measure  it,  and 
to  make  out  bills  for  buildings  and  how  to  estimate  cost.  For  the  first  year 
the  results  are  surprisingly  good,  and  the  management  at  Biddle  approves 
the  new  departure  and  proposes  better  things  for  the  coming  year. 


BRAINERD   INSTITUTE— Chester,  S.  C. 

Rev.  S.  Loomis,  Principal;  organized  1870.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. School  Property  about  $12,000.  Teachers,  7  ;  pupils,  330  ;  increase, 
57.     Slater  appropriation  $700  ;  used  as  follows  : 
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On  salary  of  instructor  in  boys'  industrial  department $     240  00 

Student  aid,  for  work  done,  helping  11  girls  ($165)  and  7  boys 

(I95) 260  00 

The  remaining  $200  is  to  be  used  for  student  labor  upon  a  new  building 
125  feet  front  and  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  now  begun.  This  building 
is  sorely  needed,  and  it  will  almost  double  the  efficiency  of  the  institute. 
In  the  shop  the  boys  have  made  plain  furniture,  have  done  repairs  upon 
buildings  and  school  furniture.  They  have  done  good  work  upon  the 
grounds  and  in  gardening.  The  work  of  the  boarding  department  has 
been  nearly  all  done  by  the  young  women.  A  little  goes  far  at  Brainerd. 
Its  management  enjoys  the  respect  of  the  community  in  an  unusual  degree. 


CENTRAL   TENNESSEE    COLLEGE— Nashville,  Tcnn. 

Rev.  John  Braden,  President ;  organized  1866.  Freedmen's  Aid  Society. 
Property,  $90,000.  Teachers,  17  ;  pupils,  460 ;  increase,  15.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $1,100;  used  as  follows : 

Instruction  in  carpentry $  500  00 

Instruction  in  printing 150  00 

Instruction  in  sewing,  cutting,  fitting,  etc ; 150  00 

Student  aid,  for  work  done 13000 

Addition  to  apparatus 100  00 

Addition  to  carpentry  tools 50  00 

Total $  1,100  00 

In  the  carpentry  department  22  have  been  regularly  learning  the  trade  ; 
20  have  been  taught  in  printing,  and  100  in  the  women's  department.  The 
carpentry  students  have  done  repairs  on  buildings  and  furniture,  have  made 
much  new  plain  furniture,  and  made  houses,  one  of  them  being  a  good 
stable.  Girls  have  done  all  the  kinds  of  work  that  belong  to  sewing, 
mending  and  making  garments,  etc.  The  President  feels  deeply  the 
need  of  more  room  and  better  facilities  for  extending  the  industrial  depart- 
ment.    President  Braden  says  : 

**  We  must  enlarge  our  borders  in  the  industrial  departments.  We  are 
making  an  effort  to  build  new  shops.  We  are  trying  what  can  be  done 
here  in  Nashville  toward  purchasing  property  and  putting  up  additional 
buildings.  There  is  inquiry  for  shops  where  the  young  men,  who  have  a 
fair  education,  can  learn  trades.  There  is  an  awakening  in  this  direction 
that  is  really  encouraging.  How  far  we  ought  to  try  to  meet  this  demand 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  ability  to  give  the  chance  to  every 
young  man  who  wishes  to  educate  his  hands  to  do  so  to  a  degree  that  will 
make  him  really  competent  in  his  trade.     *    *     The  schools  must  place 
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labor  alongside  of  the  other  courses  of  study — the  shop  by  the  school 
house,  the  bench  by  the  recitation  room.  This  work  of  the  *  John  F.  Slater 
Fund  '  grows  on  mc.*' 


CLAFLIN    UNIVERSITY— Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Rev.  L.  M.  Dunton,  President ;  organized  1869.  Freedmcn^s  Aid  Society, 
The  State  Agricultural  College  and  Mechanic's  Institute,  established  in 
1872  as  a  co-ordinate  department.  Value  of  real  estate  (200  acres),  build- 
ings and  improvements,  $50,000.  Teachers,  14;  teachers  in  night  school, 
45  ;  pupils  in  night  school,  300  ,  total  number  of  pupils,  700  ;  increase,  180. 
Pupils  in  graduating  classes,  30;  total  number  of  graduates,  91.  Number 
who  have  professed  religion,  135  ;  total  religious  converts  in  five  years,  500. 

State  appropriation  from  Agricultural  Bonds,  $5,800  ;  from  State  of  South 
Carolina,  $5,000  ;  from  Peabody  Fund,  $1 ,000.  Slater  appropriation,  $1 ,400, 
disbursed  as  follows  : 

Department  of  carpentry — salary $  400  00 

Department  of  shoemaking — salaries 150  00 

Department  of  tailoring — salaries 100  00 

Department  of  blacksmithing — salaries 50  00 

Department  of  sewing — salary 70  00 

Department  of  military  tactics — salary 50  00 

Paid  students  for  labor 300  00 

Paid  for  knitting  machine 42  00 

Paid  for  two  sewing  machines 50  00 

Paid  on  machine  shop  and  machinery 18S  00 

Total $1,400  00 

The  number  of  students  engaged  in  the  industries  is  as  follows : 
Agriculture,  50;  carpentry,  50;  shoemaking,  6;  tailoring,  6;  black- 
smithing,  3;  printing,  3;  house  painting,  15;  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting, 
and  general  domestic  economy,  125.  Many  others  are  employed  in  caring 
for  stock,  preparing  fuel,  attending  to  the  buildings  and  yards.  In  all  of 
the  industries  students  are  allowed  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  hour  for  their 
services.  By  means  of  this  compensation,  the  income  from  the  industries, 
the  small  amount  each  can  pay,  and  board  at  actual  cost,  we  are  enabled  to 
retain  the  most  promising  students  until  they  have  completed  their  course 
of  study. 
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CLARK    UNIVERSITY— Atlanta,  Qa. 

Rev.  E.  O.  Thayer,  President ;  organized  1869.  Frecdmcn's  Aid  Society. 
Real  estate  (400  acres)  and  improvements,  $275,000.  Officers  and  teachers, 
16;  pupils,  310.     Slater  appropriation,  $2,150;  used  as  follows  : 

On  equipment  of  new  Ballard  shop  (special) $  500  00 

On  salary  of  wheelwright 300  00 

On  salary  of  l)lacksmith   300  00 

On  salary  of  painter 100  00 

On  salary  of  trimmer 100  00 

On  salary  of  printer 400  00 

On  salary  of  harness  maker • 100  00 

On  equipment  in  woman's  department — ^(to  be  used  in  new  woman's 

home) ft. 250  00 

Total $2,050  00 

The  new  **  Ballard  Shop,*'  costing  $5,500,  two  stories  brick,  40x100,  is 
occupied  and  quadruples  the  opportunities  of  the  industrial  department. 
The  following  statements  show  method,  work,  and  success  : 

In  the  carriage  shop^  the  four  branches,  wood-work,  iron-work,  trimming, 
and  painting,  have  been  in  full  operation.  The  selling  price  of  work,  sold 
since  April  i,  1887,  to  April  i,  1888,  has  been  a  little  over  $2,000.  This 
includes  4  two-horse  drays,  4  platform  spring  delivery  wagons,  2  carriages, 
several  one-horse  drays,  and  a  great  many  vehicles  repaired.  The  shop  is 
crowded  with  orders.  In  this  department  29  young  men  were  at  work,  in 
all,  8,000  hours.  Three  of  these  young  men  are  now  employed,  at  good 
wages,  in  an  Atlanta  wagon  and  carriage  factory. 

In  the  harness  shop,  9  boys  worked  and  made  30  sets  of  harness,  sold  at 

\ji  printing,  17  have  worked  3,020  hours.  They  publish  a  college  paper, 
conference  minutes,  catalogues,  pamphlets,  bill-heads  for  city  merchants, 
and  other  job  work. 

In  carpentry,  7  have  worked  steadily.  Much  furniture  has  been  made, 
and  all  repairs  done  by  the  shop  boys.  They  have  largely  paid  expenses 
by  their  work.  They  worked  3,000  hours.  Their  work  is  better  done  than 
heretofore. 

In  sewing  and  dressmaking,  160  girls  were  taught  regularly  and  skilfully. 
This  work  is  on  a  good  basis — the  girls  beginning  with  plain  seams,  and, 
as  they  show  fitness,  finishing  as  dressmakers.  Some  of  them  are  well 
furnished  for  independent  living.  Not  much  time  is  given  to  fancy  work. 
A  great  amount  of  well-done  work  was  turned  off  in  this  department.  All 
at  Clark  are  more  than  ever  pronounced  for  industrial  training,  and  the  new 
building  is  a  great  gift  to  a  good  work. 
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FISK   UNIVERSITY— Nashville,  Tenn. 

Rev.  £.  M.  Cravath,  President;  organized,  1S65.  America^  Missionary 
Association.  Property,  $290,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  24;  pupils,  472; 
increase,  40 — the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 
Slater  appropriation,  $1,300;  used  as  follows  : 

Salary  of  teacher  in  cooking  and  sewing  department $400  00 

Salary  of  teacher  in  nursing  and  hygiene  department 400  00 

Student  aid,  for  work,  to  25  young  women,  $20  each 500  00 


Total $1,300  00 

In  cooking,  15  received  special  instruction;  in  nursing,  16;  in  sewing, 
100.  These  departments  were  maintained  from  the  Slater  appropriation. 
In  the  printing  department,  not  helped  by  Slater  funds,  19  have  been  in- 
structed.    Good  printing  is  done  here. 

It  is  expected  that  by  next  year  a  brick  building,  40x80,  will  be  con- 
structed for  tool  craft  for  young  men,  the  upper  story  being  set  apart  for  a 
gymnasium.  So  Fisk,  for  boys  as  well  as  girls,  will  be  fully  engaged  in 
industrial  teaching. 

There  are  150  of  the  students  of  this  year  who  expect  to  teach  during 
vacation ;  among  these  are  the  25  aided  to  the  extent  of  $20  each  by  the 
appropriation  from  the  Slater  fund.  The  President  says  :  **  The  money 
appropriated  by  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  to  the  Fisk  University  is  enlarg- 
ing and  strengthening  the  work,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  do  in  most 
vitally  important  ways."  The  annual  catalogue  gives  us  most  important 
and  encouraging  information  concerning  the  work  being  done  by  graduates 
and  former  students.  It  is  earnestly  commended  to  other  schools  to  trace 
the  history  of  their  students  and  give  us  like  information. 


GILBERT   SEMINARY— Baldwin,  La. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Godman,  President;  organized  as  La  Teche  Seminary  1875, 
re-opened  as  Gilbert  Seminary  1884.  Real  estate  1,200  acres;  all  property 
worth  $54,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  10  ;  pupils,  322  ;  increase,  71.  Slater 
appropriation,  $500  ;  used  as  follows: 

On  account  of  instruction  in  carpentry $210  00 

On  account  of  in*>truction  in  printing 90  00 

On  account  of  drawing  and  wood-carving '. 55  00 

On  account  of  instruction  in  sewing,  etc no  00 

On  account  of  tools '. 35  00 

Total $500  00 
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A  friend,  Mrs.  Barney,  gave  the  institute  a  good  press  and  font  of  new 
type.  The  school  will  soon  issue  a  Seminary  paper,  print  its  own  circulars 
and  catalogues,  and  do  general  job  work.  A  small  but  well-arranged  shop 
has  been  provided  and  is  under  capable  direction.  For  the  first  year  the 
progress  in  tool  craft  is  remarkable.  The  shop  has  turned  out  a  good  deal 
of  plain  furniture  ;  doors,  window  frames,  and  casings  have  been  made. 
The  students  did  a  great  deal  of  plain  work  in  the  new  dormitory  that 
nearly  doubles  the  facilities  of  the  Seminary  and  is  not  half  what  is  needed 
for  that  populous  region.  A  class  in  drawing  and  wood-carving,  under  the 
President's  daughter,  has  made  a  most  hopeful  beginning.  The  young 
women  in  the  sewing  classes  have  made  encouraging  progress.  The  agent 
repeats  a  statement  made  last  year:  '*  This  school  is  the  main  hope  of 
the  La  Teche  region." 


HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— Hampton,  Va. 

General    S.   C.    Armstrong,    Principal  ;    chartered,    1870.     Officers   and 
teachers,  70;  pupils,  638 — 150  being  Indians. 

Slater  appropriation $2,000  00 

Slater  appropriation  (by  Board,  for  a  special  object) 1,000  00 

$3,000  00 
Used  as  follows — 

For  student  aid  in  sums  ranging  from  a  few  dollars  to  $40 Si, 000  00 

P'or  general  purposes  in  providing  industrial  training 1,000  00 

For  technical  instruction  in  tool  craft 1,000  00 


$3,000  00 

Heretofore  $2,000  has  been  used  for  student  aid  by  consent  and  advice 
of  the  agent;  $1,000  of  this  amount  was  employed  in  meeting  general 
expenses  of  the  school.  The  $1,000  for  technical  instruction  meets  a  most 
important  end.  Teachers  for  industrial  departments  are  being  prepared. 
General  Armstrong  writes  : 

"  The  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  the  Legislature, 
called  attention  to  the  need  of  practical  instruction  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  State,  to  be  encouraged  by  some  local  aid,  and  referred  to  the 
Hampton  Institute  as  the  source  of  supply  for  technical  teachers  for  negroes. 
We  hope  to  meet  this  demand  in  part.  *  *  *  I  believe  that  the  Slater  fund 
is  making  its  mark  in  the  South  by  the  wisdom  and  vigor  with  which  it  has 
pushed  and  encouraged  industrial  training." 

The  Treasurer  has  given  the  following  statement  of  the  properties  of  the 
Institute  and  its  sources  of  income.     The  statement  will  be  instructive  : 
2 
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Property $475,000  00 

Endowment  fund 157,000  00 

Unexpected  donations 27,000  00 

Donations  of  annual  scholarships,  ($70),  paying  tuition 29,800  oa 

Donations  for  direct  student  aid 5f200  00 

Interest  on  invested  endowments S»6oo  00 

Interest  on  Virginia  State  fund 10,000  00 

United  States  appropriation  for  Indian  work.. 19,400  00 


HARTSHORN    MEMORIAL   FEMALE    INSTITUTE. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Tefft,  Principal ;  organized,  1880.  Baptist  Home  Mission. 
Property,  $35,000.  Teachers,  6;  pupils,  107.  Slater  appropriation,  $650^ 
used  as  follows  : 

On  salary  of  industrial  teacher $400  00 

On  student  aid  (20  receiving  aid) 250  00 

Total $650  00 

The  industrial  departments,  sewing  and  cooking,  have  been  worked  with 
marked  system  and  with  good  success.  There  are  eleven  classes  in  sewings 
seven  in  cooking.  A  regular  **  time-table,"  as  in  shops,  shows  just  how 
much  time  each  student  was  engaged  in  work.  The  care  heretofore  shown 
in  teaching  the  young  women  the  methods  of  Christian  work  is  kept  up 
with  gracious  religious  results. 


HOWARD   UNIVERSITY— Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  W.  \V.  Patton,  President;  organized,  1865.  Property,  $500,000. 
Officers  and  teachers  in  non-professional  schools,  15;  pupils,  317;  de- 
crease, 2.  Slater  appropriation,  $600;  used  in  aiding  to  pay  salaries  in 
normal  departments.  The  facilities  of  the  industrial  departments  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  overhauling  and  readjusting  the  building  used 
for  this  work.  Among  the  males  carpentry  leads — among  the  females 
sewing ;  there  is  progress  with  both.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  in  type- 
setting, shoe-making,  and  tailoring.  On  Saturdays  colored  boys  from  the 
city  are  received  for  instruction  in  these  branches  and  no  little  has  been 
done.  Some  of  these  former  students  are  now  earnir.g  good  wages  as 
journeymen  mechanics. 
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JACKSON    COLLEGE— Jackson,  Miss. 

Rev.  C.  Aycr,  President;  founded,  1877.  Baptist  Home  Mission.  Real 
estate,  50  acres;  improvements,  $30,000.  Teachers,  8;  pupils,  256;  in- 
crease, 45.     Slater  appropriation,  $800;  used  as  follows  : 

Salaries  of  two  teachers,  *'who  devote  their  whole  time  to  industrial 
work  save  one  hour  daily  in  Bible  instruction.'* 

In  the  women's  industrial  departments  122  have  been  taught  in  the 
various  branches  that  belong  to  clothes-making,  mending,  etc. ;  in  the 
men's  department  forty  have  been  taught  in  wood-work.  Among  other 
things  the  students,  under  instruction,  have  built  a  substantial  shop  18x24 
and  a  wood-shed  32x40.  They  have  made  a  number  of  plain  desks  and 
tables  and  have  repaired  many  articles  of  furniture.  The  young  men  have 
had  special  teaching  in  **  carpenter's  arithmetic,"  being  taught  to  measure 
lumber  and  reckon  its  cost.  The  young  women  have  made  344  useful 
articles  in  the  sewing  department.  The  work  done  cannot  be  shown  in 
things  made  ;  it  may  take  longer  to  leam  how  to  sew  one  seam  properly 
than  to  make  many  dresses ;  to  leam  how  to  make  one  button  hole  than  to 
make  a  hundred. 

President  Ayer  says  : 

'*  The  young  people  have  enjoyed  the  industrial  part  of  their  school  life, 
and  parents  ha/e  been  gratified  to  see  the  improvement  of  their  children  in 
the  industrial  lines." 

Of  the  relation  of  this  training  to  character-building  he  says  :  **  To  sew 
well  gives  a  girl  a  sort  of  strength  and  spirit  of  independence  akin  to  the 
sort  of  courage  which  they  have  who  have  a  reserve  of  money  laid  by." 


JACKSONVILLE   GRADED   SCHOOL— JacksonviUc,  Fla. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Artrell,  Principal;  city  of  Jacksonville.  Teachers,  11; 
pupils,  616.  School  property,  $15,000.  Slater  appropriation.  $1,000; 
used  as  follows  : 

Tools,  materials  for  carpentry  and  sewing  departments $240  17 

To  instructor  in  carpentry 328  04 

To  instructor  in  sewing 197  00 

To  janitor 30  00 

To  balance  April  12 204  79 


Total $1,000  00 

An  industrial  building,  two  stories,  44x22,  costing  $800,  one-half  by  city 
of  Jacksonville,  one-half  contributions  by  citizens,  white  and  colored,  has 
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been  erected  and  has  been  in  use  most  of  the  year.  The  agent  does  not 
know  any  school  where  more  has  been  done  in  industrial  training  the  first 
year.     Work  was  begun  November  14th,  1887,     The  Principal  says  : 

**  There  are  76  boys  and  98  girls,  from  14  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who 
are  receiving  industrial  training."  The  agent  testifies  that  they  have  done 
well.  At  the  Sub-Tropical  Exposition  21  pieces  of  wood  work  and  about 
50  of  needle  work  were  exhibited  and  received  high  commendation.  The 
work  at  this  school  has  attracted  large  attention  and  strengthened  greatly 
the  conviction  that  industrial  training  must  come  into  the  public  school 
system.  The  State  Superintendent,  Major  A.  J.  Russell,  has  given  the 
industrial  department  in  the  Jacksonville  school  his  constant  and  strong 
aid. 

Principal  Artrell,  a  colored  man  himself,  is  an  inspiration  to  others  who 
are  in  his  field. 


KENTUCKY   STATE   UNIVERSITY— Louisville,  Ky. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Simmons,  President ;  organized,  1879.  ^^^  Colored  Baptist 
Denomination  in  Kentucky.  Property,  $20,000.  Teachers,  10;  pupils,  192. 
Slater  appropriation,  $700  ;  used  as  follows  : 

Instruction  account — Printing $180  00 

Instruction  account — Cooking 100  00 

Instruction  account — Sewing 100  00 

Toward  equipment  of  Industrial  Department 26  64 

Student  aid  for  work  done  (21  aided) 293  36 


M* 


Total $700  00 

In  cooking  22  received  instruction;  in  printing,  7  ;  in  sewing,  33. 

The  $293.36  for  student  aid  was  used  according  to  special  needs,  one 
receiving  $36.00;  one  $3.33;  most  of  them  less  than  $20.00.  The  Presi- 
dent says  that  the  small  aid  enabled  many  to  stay  the  session  out  who 
otherwise  must  have  gone  away. 


LEONARD   MEDICAL   SCHOOL— Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper,  President  ;  James  McRee,  M.  D.,  Dean  ;  organized, 
1882.  Lecturers,  7;  students,  36  ;  increase,  8.  Slater  appropriation,  $500, 
used  as  student  aid,  The  total  expenses  of  the  Leonard  Medical  School 
were  $4,000.  The  students  paid  $1,500;  the  Slater  Fund,  $500  ;  Northern 
contributors,  $2,000.     Of  the  work  of  the  school  President  Tupper  says  : 
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*'  Teachers  and  students  have  been  enthusiastic  in  their  work.  Good 
will  and  harmony  have  characterized  the  year's  work.  All  the  students  are 
professing  Christians,  and  are  doing  their  best  to  prepare  themselves  for 
usefulness  in  their  chosen  profession.  Our  greatest  difficulty  is  to  find 
young  men  sufficiently  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
thus  be  able  to  graduate  at  the  end  of  a  four  years'  medical  course. 

"  To  determine  where  the  dividing  line  should  be  drawn,  on  the  one 
hand  to  maintain  a  standard,  that  shall  not  be  beyond  the  average  medical 
student,  and  at  the  same  lime  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  medical 
boards  of  such  States  as  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  is  a  matter  not  easily 
settled.  We  are  anxious  to  encourage  the  student  in  his  endeavor  to  obtain 
a  medical  education,  while  we  are  compelled,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  the 
circumstances  which  environ  us,  to  maintain  a  standard  to  which  some  of 
our  medical  students  will  probably  never  attain. 

'•  In  our  final  examinations  three  of  the  class  failed  to  pass,  and  were  not 
graduated.  Two  of  the  number  will  continue  in  school  another  year,  with 
fair  prospects  of  graduation  at  the  close  of  next  session.  Time  will  help 
solve  some  of  those  questions  so  that  the  best  good  will  be  secured  and 
every  interest  carefully  guarded. 

**  Our  former  graduates  in  medicine  have  more  than  met  expectations. 
They  have  readily  entered  into  a  good  practice,  winning  the  confidence  of 
the  colored  people  and  the  respect  of  the  whites,  and  everything  indicates 
that  the  colored  physician  will  constitute  an  important  factor  in  the  educa- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  race." 


LE    MOYNE    INSTITUTE— Memphis,  Tcnn. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Steele,  Principal;  organized  1871.  School  property  $35,000. 
Officers  and  teachers,  12  ;  pupils,  466;  increase,  4.  Slater  appropriation, 
$1,500,  used  as  follows  : 

Salary  of  teacher  in  boys' industrial   department .....$  720  00 

Salary  of  teacher  in  girls'  industrial  department 300  00 

For  printing  department  155  00 

For  additional  tools  in  carpentry  and  for  current  expenses  in 

wood  shop  and  girls'  industrial  departments 325  00 

Total $  1 1500  00 

In  the  industrial  departments  156  received  instruction,  as  follows  : 

In  sewing,  fitting,  etc 80 

In  cooking 23 

In  nursing 12 

In  printing  (boys) 14 

In  wood-work 26 
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Principal  Steele  says  of  the  general  work  :  **  The  direct  results  of  our 
normal  department  are  even  more  hopeful  and  encouraging  for  the  future 
than  ever  before.  The  students  themselves  realize  the  benefits  arising 
from  such  training,  and  I  see  very  plainly  that  the  school  is  taking  on  a 
more  healthful  tone  with  reference  to  the  question  of  labor. 

*•  I  think  I  can  see  too  that  the  community  is  thinking  over  the  subject, 
and  that  as  one  of  the  results  of  this  pioneer  work  we  may  hope  to  see  this 
sort  of  training  generally  adopted  in  public  and  private  schools  of  this  coun- 
try much  sooner  than  could  have  been  if  the  work  we  are  now  doing  had 
not  been  provided  for." 

Matters  are  now  so  arranged  that  for  next  year  a  larger  number  of  boys 
in  the  institute  can  be  taught  in  tool  craft. 


LELAND    UNIVERSITY— New  Orleans,  La. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Mitchell,  President;  established  1870,  by  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion, now  owned  and  governed  by  Trustees.  School  property  and  improve- 
ments worth  $125,000.00;  endowments,  $95,000.00.  Ofticers  and  teachers, 
12;  pupils,  186.     Slater  appropriation,  $1,000.00;  used  as  follows; 

On  salary  account $  60000 

Chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus 125  00 

Materials  for  printing  department 100  00 

Tools  in  carpentry  department. 50  00 

On  girls  industrial  department  materials 25  00 

Student  aid  for  work  done 100  00 

Total $  1, 000  00 

Rev.  L.  B.  Hibbard,  who  had  been  elected  President  before  the  last 
meeting  of  this  Board  of  Trustees,  did  not  accept.  Later,  Rev.  E.  C. 
Mitchell  was  elected  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  oftice.  Much  good 
teaching  is  done  at  Leland  University  and  the  institution  is  eminently  use- 
ful, but  the  results  are  not  satisfactory  in  the  line  of  industrial  training. 
Owing  to  frequent  changes  heretofore  the  industrial  departments  fell  into 
neglect.  The  new  President  has  begun  well,  and  if  his  plans  are  carried 
out  the  industrial  departments  at  Leland  will  become  efficient.  They  are 
now  building  a  shop  that  will  furnish  ample  accommodations.  The  agent 
recommends  a  contingent  appropriation. 
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LEWIS   NORMAL   INSTITUTE— Macon,  Ga. 

Miss  L.  A.  Shaw,  Principal;  organized  1868.  American  Missionary 
Association.  Property,  $20,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  9  ;  pupils,  360  ; 
increase,  15.  Slater  appropriation,  $500,  used  for  salary  of  instructor  in 
carpentry.  In  the  shop  thirty  boys  have  been  instructed  in  carpentry  ;  125 
.  girls  have  had  instruction  in  sewing;  24  have  been  instructed  in  cpoking. 
A  Northern  friend,  who  has  helped  mightily  in  other  schools,  has  recently 
pledged  $10,000  for  a  much  needed  building.  It  will  nearly  double  the 
usefulness  of  the  school.     This  Institute  is  in  better  shape  than  heretofore. 


LIVINGSTONE    COLLEGE— Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Price,  President ;  organized  1882.  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal (Zion  church).  Real  estate  (40  acres)  and  improvements,  $55,000. 
Officers  and  teachers,  9  ;  pupils,  210;  increase,  67.  Slater  appropriation 
of  $600  used  on  salaries  in  industrial  departments,  and  $100  for  necessary 
tools.  The  college  makes  steady  progress  in  efficiency  and  in  public  favor. 
The  '•  Ballard  Industrial  Hall  " — brick,  two  stories,  66x36, — is  completed 
and  furnishes  in  the  lower  part  opportunity  for  work  :  and  the  upper  tempo- 
rarily helps  the  dormitory  demand.  Good  progress  made  in  carpentry  and 
sewing. 


MEHARRY    MEDICAL    COLLEGE— NashviUc,  Tcnn. 

G.  W.  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  Dean ;  organized  1876.  Main  building  erected 
by  the  Meharry  brothers,  aided  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  Property 
worth  $15,000.  Lecturers,  11;  students  in  medicine,  62  ;  in  dentistry,  12. 
plater  appropriation,  $1,000  ;  used  as  follows  : 

On  salaries  for  medical  instruction $  300  00 

On  salaries  for  dental  instruction 200  00 

For  apparatus  and  outfit 250  00 

Students' aid — 15  receiving  aid 250  00 

Total. $  1,000  00 

As  the  country  knows  less  of  the  work  of  medical  schools  for  colored 
men  than  of  other  schools,  the  agent  presents  the  report  of  the  Dean  with- 
out abbreviation,     Dr.  Hubbard  says  : 

*•  The  past  year  has  been,  in  many  respects,  the  most  prosperous  ever 
enjoyed  by  this  college.     The  number  of  students  enrolled  was  fifteen  per 
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cent,  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  session,  and  the  graduating  class^ 
eighteen  in  number,  was  nearly  twice  as  large. 

*'  The  success  of  our  graduates  has  been  most  gratifying.  Of  the  eighty- 
six  living  graduates,  one  is  Secretary  of  the  S.  S.  department  of  the  A.  M. 
E.  Church;  one  is  State  Missionary  of  the  Baptist  Church  for  South  Caro- 
lina ;  two  are  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  government ;  one  Pro- 
fessor in  Livingstone  College,  North  Carolina;  three  pastors  of  churches  ^ 
six  engaged  in  teaching,  and  seventy-two  are  practising  medicine.  Several 
of  those  above  mentioned  as  engaged  in  other  occupations  are  also  prac- 
tising their  profession  of  medicine. 

*'  Most  of  those  who  are  practising  are  active  laborers  in  church,  educa- 
tional, and  temperance  work. 

•'  Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  who  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  Southern 
States  during  the  past  four  years,  recently  stated,  that  in  the  fourteen  cities 
and  towns  which  he  has  visited,  where  our  graduates  are  located,  found 
that  they  were  all  doing  well,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly  well. 

*•  They  have  been  treated  with  remarkable  kindness  and  consideration  by 
the  white  physicians,  who  frequently  offer  to  loan  them  books  and  instru- 
ments, consult  with  them  in  dangerous  cases,  and  assist  in  difficult  surgical 
operations. 

•'  Four  of  the  graduates  of  the  present  year  have  passed  successfully  the 
examination  of  the  State  Medical  Board  of  Arkansas,  and  received  license 
to  practise  in  that  State. 

*' I  will  now  mention  a  few  individual  cases:  Dr.  J.- C.  Halfacre  has 
resided  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  for  nearly  ten  years,  owns  a  good  home,  and 
other  houses,  which  he  rents.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  city  council. 
Ur.  J.  F.  McKinley,  of  the  class  of  '79,  resides  at  Austin,  Texas,  has  a 
large  practice,  and  during  the  past  year  was  appointed  Medical  Director  of 
the  Texas  Colored  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum. 

•«  Dr.  W.  J.  Gunn,  of  the  class  of  '82,  has  practised  at  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
since  the  time  he  graduated.  He  owns  a  comer  lot  which  is  only  a  square 
from  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  that  city,  on  which  are  his  house  and 
office.  He  has  a  good  paying  practice  among  both  colored  and  white 
people,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  classes. 

•*  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilkins,  of  the  class  of  '80,  has  a  fine  practice  and  a  com- 
fortable home,  and  owns  an  interest  in  a  drug  store  at  Galveston,  Texas. 
He  has  been  recently  elected  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
M.  E.  Church. 

•*  A  letter  just  received  from  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  present  year, 
who  has  just  located  at  Denison,  Texas,  says  :  •  I  have  met  with  quite  a 
hearty  reception  from  the  white  doctors  and  druggists,  and  have  been  able 
to  find  a  location  on  the  principal  street  of  the  city,  next  door  to  one  of  the 
leading  doctors  of  the  town.* 
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**  The  school  of  Dentistry  has  progressed  favorably.  Twelve  students 
have  been  enrolled  during  the  past  session,  and  two  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.S.  at  our  last  commencement. 

'*  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Faculties, 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  September,  1887,  this  school  was  admitted  to 
membership  by  a  unanimous  vote  ;  and  this  action  places  our  graduates  on 
an  equal  footing  with  those  of  other  dental  colleges. 

"A  new  building  is  greatly  needed  for  furnishing  additional  facilities  for 
teaching  dentistry  and  for  opening  a  school  of  pharmacy.  Plans  have  been 
prepared  for  this  edifice,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  secure  the 
necessary  funds  for  its  erection. 

**  In  conclusion,  1  would  say,  that  without  the  aid  we  have  received  from 
the  Slater  Fund  we  could  not  have  carried  on  our  work  without  serious 
embarrassment  and  diminished  efficiency,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  it 
for  our  past  success." 


MONTGOMERY    UNIVERSITY— Montgomery,  Ala. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Patterson,  President ;  organized,  1887.  State  of  Alabama. 
(This  was  formerly  Lincoln  University,  Marion,  Ala.)  Teachers,  10 ; 
pupils,  325.     Slater  appropriation,  $[,200;  used  as  follows  : 

Salary  of  two  teachers,  girls'  department $562  50 

Salary  of  teacher  in  carpentry 437  50 

Equipment  (special) 200  00 

Total $1,200  00 

The  State  School  was  located  in  Montgomery  by  Governor  Seay,  under 
legislative  authority,  and  the  school  organized  in  the  fall  most  encourag- 
ingly. Good  work  in  book-teaching  and  in  tool  craft  has  been  done  in 
rented  houses.  There  has  been  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  original  pur- 
pose through  some  constitutional  error  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  skill  and  energy  of  President  Patterson  in  carrying  on  the 
enterprise,  under  difficulties,  is  most  admirable.  The  spirit  of  the  colored 
people  in  rallying  to  the  school  is  praiseworthy.  President  Patterson  has 
done  a  good  year's  work,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  confidently  expect  a 
bill  by  the  next  Legislature  that  will  stand  the  test.  It  would  be  hard  to 
exaggerate  the  important  work  a  good  college  for  colored  people  can  do  in 
Montgomery.  Governor  Seay  and  State  School  Commissioner  Palmer 
have  stood  fast  by  the  school  and  have  done  all  that  they  could  do. 
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MOORE   STREET  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL— Richmond,  Va. 

Mr.  John  Oliver,  Director.  Property  worth  about  $16,000;  held  by  a 
board  of  trustees  in  Richmond.  Teachers,  4;  pupils,  95.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $540;  used  for  instruction. 

This  school  makes  good  progress;  21  have  received  instruction  in  print- 
ing ;  22  in  carpentry  ;  52  in  sewing.  Mr.  Oliver,  a  Richmond  colored  man,  has 
wrought  long  and  earnestly  for  this  industrial  school.  Other  funds  neces- 
sary Mr.  Oliver  has  raised  from  friends — most  of  them  Northern  ;  some  of 
them  Southeni. 


MT.  ALBION   STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOI FrankUnton,  N.  C. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Waugh,  Principal.  Property,  $6,000.  Presbyterian  Freed- 
men's  Mission.  Appropriation  from  State  of  North  Carolina  increased  to 
$1,500.  Teachers,  7;  pupils,  274.  Slater  appropriation,  $400;  used  as 
follows  ; 

On  general  salary  account $270  00 

For  instructor  in  carpentry * 65  94 

For  tools 64  06 

Total $40000 

A  good  shop  costing  $300,  furnished  by  friends,  is  nearly  ready. 

The  work  of  this  school  in  the  past  has  won  the  favor  of  the  State 
authorities,  so  that  the  State  gives  $1,500  instead  of  $600.  It  is  growing 
slowly  but  surely  in  quality  and  quantity  of  work  done.  Principal  and 
teachers  colored. 


MT.  HERMON   FEMALE   INSTITUTE— Clinton,  Miss. 

Miss  S.  A.  Dickey,  Principal ;  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Missis- 
sippi. Property  about  $20,000.  Teachers,  5;  pupils,  215 ;  increase,  35. 
Slater  appropriation,  $1,000;  used  as  follows  : 

On  salary  account S513  85 

Student  aid,  work  done 302  50 

For  three  scripture  maps  for  Sunday-school., 9  10 

Improvements  in  Industrial  Departments 174  55 

Total $1,000  00 
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For  many  years  Miss  Dickey  has  carried  this  good  school,  she  being  its 
agent  as  well  as  its  principal.  All  the  larger  girls  are  taught  sewing  and, 
by  turns,  cooking  and  other  forms  of  woman's  work.  Without  the  $1,000 
from  the  Slater  Fund  this  school  could  hardly  have  gone  on  with  its 
gracious  work. 


NEW    ORLEANS    UNIVERSITY— New  Orleans,  La. 

Kev.  L.  G.  Adkinson,  President;  organized,  1873.  Freedmen's  Aid 
Society.  Property,  $75,000.  Teachers,  9;  pupils,  228;  decrease,  84. 
Slater  appropriation,  $1,000;  used  as  follows  : 

On  salaries  of  teachers $600  00 

On  salaries  in  carpentry 250  00 

On  salaries  in  cooking 50  00 

On  partial  outfit  for  type-setting 100  00 

Total $1,000  00 

In  sewing,  74  have  received  instruction  in  sewing;  a  small  number  have 
been  taught  in  cooking — there  not  being  room  for  more.  An  admirably 
arranged  carpenter  shop  28x60,  erected  by  funds  procured  through  Kev. 
Bishop  Mallalieu,  who  has  shown  marked  interest  in  this  work.  Fifty  boys 
have  been  taught  in  this  department.  Friends  in  New  Orleans  have  given 
$300  to  the  industrial  departments.  The  new  four-story  brick  building 
will  be  ready  for  next  Fall's  opening.  There  is  substantial  progress  in  the 
school. 


PAYNE   INSTITUTE— Augusta,  Ga. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Walker,  President;  organized,  1884.  M.  E.  Church,  South. 
Real  estate  (10  acres)  and  improvements,  about  $15,000;  endowments, 
$25,000.  Teachers,  6  ;  pupils,  148  ;  increase,  18.  Slater  appropriation, 
$600  ;  used  as  follows  : 

On  salaries * $452  60 

Toward  carpentry  outfit 35  40 

Printing  department 112  00 

Total < $600  00 

A  shop  for  carpentry  has  been  provided  by  friends  and  a  Southern  man 
of  rare  fitness  has  agreed  to  conduct  classes  in  tool  craft.  The  Southern 
interest  in  this  school  has  greatly  increased. 
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PHILANDER   SMITH    COLLEGE— Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Rev.  Thomas  Mason,  President;  organized,  1877.  Freedmen's  Aid 
Society.  Property,  $25,000.  Teachers,  10;  pupils,  193.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $800;  used  as  follows  : 

Salary  teacher  in  carpentry  shop $  500  00 

Salary  teacher  in  printing . 200  00 

Fitting  up  in  printing  department  100  00 

Total $800  00 

The  President  says : 

**  Classes  in  these  departments  have  been  taught  regularly  through  the 
year.  A  course  in  carpentry  of  three  years  parallel  with  the  preparatory 
department  is  required  before  admission  to  the  college  department.  It  is 
proposed  to  erect  a  larger  building  for  the  industries — a  two-story  frame — 
worth  $1,000.  A  subscription  has  been  started  and  work  on  the  building 
has  commenced.  In  connection  with  this  college  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society  has  just  completed  a  new  home  and  added  property 
(not  included  above)  to  the  amount  of  $8,000.  Sewing,  dressmaking,  etc., 
will  be  taught  the  girls  of  the  college.  Other  industries  will  be  added  as 
the  way  opens." 


PAUL   QUIN    COLLEGE— Waco,  Texas. 

Rev.  I.  W.  Burgon,  President;  organized,  1881.  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Real  estate  (20  acres)  and  improvements  worth  $20,000. 
Teachers,  4;  pupils,  107.  Slater  appropriation,  $460;  used  to  supple- 
ment salaries.  The  colored  people  of  Texas  have  done  what  has  been 
done  at  Paul  Quin — raising  some  small  sums  from  white  friends.  The 
teaching  is  thorough  and  the  entire  work  painstaking,  patient,  honest. 
The  grounds  are  well  cultivated  by  the  male  students,  and  in  April  gave 
promise  of  an  abundant  crop.  Mr.  Burgon  has  managed  to  build  a  good 
shop — ample  for  industrial  work  for  some  time.  The  principal  has  the 
commendation  of  the  best  people  in  Waco. 


ROGER   WILLIAMS    UNIVERSITY— Nashville,  Tenn. 

Rev.  A.  Owen,  President;  organized,  1870.  Baptist  Home  Mission. 
Property,  $50,000.  Teachers,  10;  pupils,  195;  increase,  10.  Slater  ap- 
propriation, $1,000;  used  as  follows  : 
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Student  aid,  for  work  over  and  above  the  hour  due  the  institution,     $460  00 

Towards  equipment  of  girls' Industrial  Department 40  00 

On  salary  account  Industrial  Departments 500  00 

Total $1,000  00 

^o  student  receives  pay  for  labor,  except  in  connection  with  instruction. 
The  small  payment  stimulates  zeal  and  helps  greatly  in  meeting  expenses. 
The  work  is  divided  thus : 

In  printing 11 

In  sewing  classes ". 50 

In  carpentry 30 

In  painting 4 

The  students  publish  a  good  college  paper^  do  some  job  work,  and  bring 
out  the  annual  catalogue.  A  laundry  was  built  by  the  carpentry  students, 
and  repairs  upon  buildings  and  furniture,  besides  technical  instruction  in 
shop  in  various  sorts  of  wood  work.  The  girls  have  been  faught  cutting 
and  fitting  as  well  as  sewing,  with  noticeable  improvement  in  appearance, 
without  increase  of  expense  to  them. 

It  has  been  a  good  year  for  Roger  Williams ;  its  reorganization  has  been 
thoroughly  wholesome,  and  the  spirit  of  the  institution  is  good.  Of  the 
industrial  training.  President  Owen  says: 

**  We  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  industrial  movement.  The  colored 
people  need  a  broader  development  in  practical  matters  and  a  greater 
variety  of  industries.  To  be  independent  they  must  not  only  know  books, 
they  must  also  know  how  to  earn  money  to  meet  their  growing  wants." 


RUST   NORMAL   INSTITUTE— Huntsville,  Ala. 

Rev.  A.  W.  McKinney,  Principal.  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  Property 
about  $7,000.  Teachers,  4;  pupils,  148;  Slater  appropriation,  $300 ;  used 
in  supplementing  salaries.  The  small  appropriation  has  greatly  helped  to 
make  out  the  year's  work.  Besides  the  regular  enrollment,  twelve  teachers 
in  the  county  public  schools  have  received  special  instruction.  Some  good 
work  was  done  in  teaching  needle-craft  to  the  older  girls. 


RUST    UNIVERSITY— Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

■ 

Rev.  E.  Libby,  President;  organized  1869.  Freedmen's  Aid  Society. 
Property  $60, ooD.  Officers  and  teachers,  10;  pupils,  337 — increase,  102. 
Slater  appropriation  ,$1,500;  used  as  follows  : 
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Woman's  industrial  departments $  1,000  00 

Boy's  industrial  departments 50000 

Total   $  1,50000 

In  the  department  of  carpentry  40  young  men  have  been  taught  during 
the  year ;  12  young  men  and  16  young  women  have  been  taught  printing. 
A  monthly  paper,  T/ti  Rust  Enterprise ^  circulation  1,200,  is  published  by 
the  students.  A  shoe-shop  has  been  commenced  and  begins  encourag- 
ingly. 

The  $1,000  for  women's  work  was  expended  under  the  special  direction 
of  Mrs.  Ur.  K.  S.  Kust,  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Domestic  Mission  Board 
of  M.  E.  Church,  and  the  work  they  do  is  important  and  far  reaching.  The 
young  women  are  taught  cooking,  sewing,  and  all  the  branches  that 
belong  to  home-making  and  home-keeping. 

The  President  says  that  fully  one  hundred  of  the  students  will  engage  in 
teaching  during  the  vacation.  March  8,  "  Kust  Hall,"  a  noble  building, 
was  burned.  The  loss  is  great  and  it  must  be  replaced.  The  President 
comments  upon  the  kind  feeling  and  sympathy  of  the  Holly  Springs  people, 
as  shown  during  and  since  the  fire. 


SCHOFIELD    NORMAL     AND    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL. 

Aiken,  S.    C. 

Miss  Martha  Schofield,  Principal;  organized  1868.  Chartered  1886. 
School  property,  $25,000 — held  by  Board  of  Trustees,  most  of  them  of 
the  **  Society  of  Friends."  Officers  and  Teachers,  8  ;  pupils,  330.  Slater 
appropriation,  $500  ;  used  as  follows  : 

Salary  of  teacher.  Industrial  Department $300  00 

Equipment  and  expenses 200  00 

Total  , $500  00 

The  school  owns  a  printing  office  worth  S800.  There  is  a  carpenter  shop 
adequate  to  present  wants.  Printing,  carpentry,  and  sewing,  in  its  various 
branches,  are  the  lines  of  work  followed.  Extra  work  is  paid  for,  the 
amounts  being  deducted  from  school  bills. 

Miss  Schofleld  is  a  veteran  in  this  service  ;  few  have  been  so  much  among 
the  people  she  seeks  to  help,  or  understand  their  case  so  well.  Her  strong 
words  may  well  be  pondered  : 

'*  Homes  constitute  a  nation,  lift  up  homes  and  the  nation  is  lifted  up. 

••  Industrial  training  is  the  lever  in  home-lifting.  It  puts  the  power  of 
home-building  in  the  hands  of  the  masses. 
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*'  Water  does  not  run  an  engine  until  converted  into  steam.  Industrial 
training  for  both  sexes  is  the  converting  power. 

••  Salvation  is  doing  the  will  of  God.  A  race,  fitted  to  make  better  homes, 
works  through  His  will,  and  Christianity  advances  with  brighter  light. 

**  Purity  grows  out  of  privacy.  Industrial  training  will  soon  change  homes 
from  one  room  to  a  requisite  number,  and  temptation  to  immorality  will 
decrease  accordingly. 

**  Most  parents  who  came  to  our  school  when  young,  will  not  live  in  one- 
roomed  cabins,  and  their  children  show  greater  appreciation  of  purity  as 
well  as  being  easier  to  discipline,  quicker  to  understand  and  absorb  lessons. 
They  seem  to  know  the  value  of  real  work  in  getting  an  education,  thus 
showing  they  are  a  step  beyond  those  whose  parents  had  not  been  taught. 
Valuable  results  of  twenty  years  work  are  showing  in  pupils,  we  call  the 
grand-children  of  this  school. 

**  This  comparison  shows  the  improvement  in  the  capacities  of  children 
whose  parents  were  taught  in  this  school." 

Miss  Schofield  is  teaching  some  who  are  the  children  of  her  earlier  stu- 
dents. 


SCOTIA   FEMALE   SEMINARY— Concord,  N.  C. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Satterfield,  Principal ;  organized  1870.  Presbyterian  Board. 
Property,  $30,000.  Teachers,  13  ;  pupils,  240;  increase,  27.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $700  ;  used  as  follows  : 

To  lady  in  charge  of  sewing  room $280  00 

To  lady  assisting  in  sewing  room 160  00 

To  lady  in  charge  of  domestic  economy  of  the  school 200  00 

To  the  laundry 48  00 

To  repairs,  industrial  department 12  00 

Total $700  00 

The  grade  of  scholarship  in  this  school  has  been  raised  the  past  year, 
while  the  industrial  departments  have  been  vigorously  maintained.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  dresses  represent  part  of  the  work  of  the  sewing  room. 
The  system  is  good,  the  work  faithfully  done. 

The  Principal  speaks  of  the  cheerfulness  with  which  the  young  women 
attend  to  their  industrial  studies  and  tasks.  He  adds  :  "  We  have  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  industrial  work  interferes  with  regular  study  or  mental 
training,  while  it  is  the  very  life  of  us  financially." 
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SHAW    UNIVERSITY— Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper,  President ;  organized  1865.  Baptist  Home  Mission. 
Property,  $150,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  25;  pupils,  358.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $1,800;  used  as  follows  : 

On  salary  account  industrial  departments $if275  00 

Student  aid,  for  work  done 525  00 

Total  $1,800  00 

The  entire  expenses  of  the  industrial  departments  were  $4,200,  the  Uni- 
versity furnishing  $2,400. 

President  Tupper  says  : 

**  The  year  has  been  one  of  activity  and  progress  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  industrial  work  connected  with  Shaw  University. 

*•  In  the  light  of  past  experience,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  improve 
our  methods,  introducing  such  as  are  best  adapted  and  will  prove  the  most 
useful  to  the  student  when  he  enters  upon  active  life. 

*•  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  young  women  have  worked  one  hour  per 
day  in  the  cook  room  and  dining  hall,  and,  in  addition  to  ordinary  cooking, 
acquire  valuable  knowledge  in  preparing  food  for  the  sick  in  the  Leonard 
Medical  Hospital,  where  many  of  the  patients  have  to  be  provided  with 
special  diet.     Such  experience  is  invaluable. 

*'  Also  our  young  women  work  an  hour  per  day  in  sewing  and  dress-making 
under  a  skilful  and  most  competent  teacher,  and  the  excellence  attained  in 
cutting,  fitting,  and  making  of  dresses  and  general  sewing  is  most  encour- 
aging. Each  year  in  this  department  we  used  up  some  three  or  four  thou- 
sand yards  of  new  material.  In  addition  to  this  the  young  women  do  their 
own  washing  in  a  well-arranged  laundry,  and  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  care  of  their  rooms.  •  Neatness  itself,'  says  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland,  who 
recently  visited  Estey  Seminary. 

♦•  In  the  male  department,  under  the  supervision  of  four  skilful  teachers, 
carpentry,  furniture-making,  house  painting,  white-washing,  kalsomining, 
and  glazing  have  been  carried  on  with  very  encouraging  results.  About 
seventy  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in  carpenters'  work,  thirty  in  furniture 
making,  fifteen  in  house  painting,  and  fifteen  in  white-washing  and  kalso- 
mining. Others  have  engaged  in  tin  work,  masons'  work,  care  of  the 
grounds,  and  landscape  gardening. 

"  In  furniture  making,  during  the  year  we  have  introduced  the  manufac- 
ture of  chairs  with  quite  hopeful  prospects,  and  continue  to  make  tables, 
desks,  wash-stands,  bedsteads,  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  a  great  sav- 
ing to  the  Institution,  and  a  still  more  valuable  experience  to  the  young 
men.     In  carpenters'  work,  a  four  story  veranda  40x8  feet  has  been  attached 
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to  the  Estey  building  and  all  the  balusters  have  been  worked  at  our  shop, 
with  a  turning  lathe  run  by  hand  power,  quite  as  good  and  healthful  an 
exercise  as  any  connected  with  a  gymnasium.  We  also  continue  the  manu- 
facture of  doors,  and  have  done  a  considerable  amount  of  other  carpenters' 
work  in  the  way  of  repairs  and  improvements, 

*'  In  house  painting,  glazing,  white-washing,  and  kalsomining,  we  have 
formed  classes  for  the  first  time  under  competent  instructors.  In  almost 
any  community  such  kinds  of  labor  are  always  in  special  demand,  and  have 
much  to  do  with  the  tidiness  and  comfort  of  a  home. 

•*  The  most  hopeful  indication  in  connection  with  our  industrial  work  is 
that  the  colored  people  themselves  begin  to  appreciate  its  value,  and  when 
the  young  men  and  women  enter  school  they  at  once  make  application  to 
enter  some  industrial  department. 

*'  The  work  carried  on  through  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  is  destined  to 
mark  an  era  in  the  education  and  progress  of  the  colored  people  of  the 
South." 


SPELMAN    FEMALE   SEMINARY— Atlanta,  Ga. 

Miss  S.  6.  Packard  and  Miss  H.  £.  Giles,  Principals;  organized  1881. 
Property,  $75,000.  Women's  Board  Baptist  Home  Mission.  Teachers, 
27  ;  pupils,  607 — decrease  33.  One  of  the  buildings  was  burned  early  in 
the  school  year,  thus  limiting  somewhat  the  number  of  boarding  students. 
A  new  and  better  building  approaches  completion.  The  Slater  appropria- 
tion was  $2,000;  used  as  follows  : 

Teachers'  salaries $1,700  00 

Additions  to  equipment  of  industrial  departments 70  00 

Student  aid,  for  labor  done 230  00 

Total $2,000  00 

Three  of  the  teachers,  nurse  training,  laundry  and  sewing  teachers,  have 
been  wholly  sustained  by  the  Slater  Fund,  and  seven  other  teachers  assisted. 
There  is  real  work  as  well  as  real  training — over  3,000  articles  pass  through 
the  laundry  each  week.  As  much  diligence  is  shown  in  other  departments, 
only  work  does  not  count  so  easily  as  in  the  laundry.  The  girls  cut  and 
make  their  own  graduating  dresses.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  other 
house-keeping  arts  has  been  hindered  by  the  fire  but  never  stopped.  In  the 
printing  department  18  young  women  have  been  taught. 

What  the  Principals  say  of  the  development  of  the  Training  School  for 
Nurses  is  so  important  that  it  is  given  in  full : 

**  The  Training  School  for  Nurses,  which  was  established  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  S.  B.  Jones,  who  is  still   our  resident  physician,  is  now  con- 
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ducted  by  Miss  L.  J.  Bothwell,  of  Boston,  who  received  her  professional 
training  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  has  had  a  large  prac- 
tice in  Boston.  The  same  plan  is  pursued  with  which  it  was  founded,  and 
its  success  from  the  first  has  been  very  marked.  It  has  already  proven  its 
necessity  by  the  etticient  service  rendered  by  the  nurses  when  any  of  our  own 
number  have  been  sick,  and  by  the  repeated  calls  for  them  from  families 
in  the  city.  Although  the  first  class  has  not  yet  graduated,  we  yielded 
to  the  pleading  of  one  who  came  and  allowed  a  nurse  in  the  senior  class  to 
go,  where  she  acquitted  herself  to  the  satisfaction  and  delight  of  the  patient 
and  her  friends.  Our  great  need  of  a  hospital  has  not  yet  been  supplied, 
but  we  are  still  hoping  and  trusting  that  it  will  come." 

The  Piedmont  Exposition  gave  special  certificates  to  Spelman  for  excel- 
lence in  the  industrial  work  of  the  school  and  the  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

The  Principals  are  considering  plans  for  making  the  industrial  work  still 
more  thorough-going.  Meantime  the  grade  of  scholarship  is  bettered,  not 
lowered.  The  Principals,  it  happened,  reported  to  the  General  Agent,  on 
the  seventh  anniversary,  of  the  beginning  of  this  work.  They  rejoice  that 
during  the  seven  years  there  have  been  in  all  3,500  students  taught  in  the 
institute,  and  that  about  500  have  professed  conversion  during  this  period. 
The  Principals  say  :  •*As  we  review  the  history  of  our  work,  we  see  the 
inestimable  benefit  derived  from  the  Slater  Fund,  without  which  we  could 
not  stand  where  we  do  to-day." 


STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL— Huntsville,  Ala. 

Mr.  Peter  H.  Clark,  Principal ;  organized,  1882.  Property  worth  $24,000 ; 
legislative  appropriation,  $4,000 ;  teachers,  8;  pupils,  204;  increase,  47. 
Slater  appropriation,  $700;  used  as  follows  : 

On  salary  account $3^S  ^^ 

Tools  for  shop  and  sewing  department 103  40 

Supplies  for  industrial  department 63  49 

Student  aid — work  done  148  11 

Total $700  00 

The  industrial  department  shows  in  carpentry,  16;  in  sewing,  38;  in 
printing,  5.  A  school  paper  has  been  issued  and  a  beginning  made  in 
instruction.  The  work  in  the  sewing  department  was  thoroughly  good,  the 
teacher  is  capable,  and  the  progress  of  her  students  is  most  encouraging. 
The  carpentry  department  has  done  better  this  year  than  heretofore,  in  all 
respects.     The  teacher  in  carpentry  made  arrangements  with  a  coffin  dealer 
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in  Huntsvillc,  and  in  the  shop  over  100  cheap  coffins  were  finished  since 
January.  The  students  worked  upon  furniture  and  did  repair  work.  A 
brick  building  costing  $4,000  is  nearly  finished. 


STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOI Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Washington,  Principal  ;  established  by  the  I  egislature,  1880. 
Appropriation,  $3,000.  Real  estate  (540  acres)  and  improvements,  $75,000. 
Officers  and  teachers,  25  ;  pupils,  425;  increase,  48.  Slater  appropriation, 
$1,000  ;  used  as  follows  : 

Instructor  in  carpentry $320  00 

Instructor  in  farm  work 320  00 

Instructor  in  sewing 180  00 

Instructor  in  laundry 180  00 

Total $1,000  00 

The  institution  has  made  progress  in  all  departments.  A  three-story 
brick  building  for  boys'  dormitory  has  been  built.  The  brick  were  made 
by  the  students  and  the  walls  built  by  them,  under  the  direction  and  with 
the  help  of  one  colored  brick  mason.  ,The  lumber  was  sawed  by  the 
students  from  saw-logs  cut  on  the  property.  The  wood-work  was  done  by 
the  students,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  help  of  one  carpenter.  The 
institution  runs  a  sawmill  and  planer,  and,  upon  occasion,  does  job  work 
for  citizens.  During  the  year  a  cottage  has  been  built  for  girls,  and  work 
has  been  begun  upon  a  new  barn. 

This  school  is  an  object  lesson  in  Alabama. 


STRAIGHT  UNIVERSITY— New  Orleans,  La. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Hitchcock,  President;  organized,  1870.  American  Mission- 
ary Association.  Property,  $70,000.00.  Officers  and  teachers,  19  ;  pupils, 
500;  increase,  25.     Slater  appropriation,  $1,000.00;  used  as  follows  : 

On  salary  account $904  00 

Tools  in  shop 50  00 

Printing  materials .         46  00 

Total $1,000  00 

President  Hitchcock  has  large  and  long  experience  in  this  work;  what 
he  says  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  in  testing  industrial  training  is  quoted 
entire  : 
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**  The  interest  has  kept  up  grandly.  Several  of  our  boys  who  had  never 
used  tools  at  all  until  last  year,  were  able  during  the  summer  to  earn  better 
wages  than  ever  before,  besides  taking  positions  of  more  importance  and 
respectability.  Others  have  made  tabl<'s  and  other  articles  of  furniture  for 
home  use,  and  in  one  case  one  of  our  boys,  aided  by  another,  put  up  quite 
a  respectable  store  and  poultry  house  for  his  mother.  We  suffer  for  lack 
of  room  and  for  this  reason  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  many  who  wished 
to  learn. 

**  As  the  older  boys  have  learned  to  use  tools  to  advantage,  we  have  put 
them  to  practical  work  at  various  matters  needed  about  the  premises,  the 
younger  boys  being  necessarily  kept  more  at  model  work.  Some  of  the 
practical  work  done  is  as  follows : 

**  One  store  house  30x18,  framed,  built,  and  painted. 

**  Addition  to  laundry,  63x6)^,  framed  and  covered. 

*'  Twenty-five  armoires  or  clothes  presses  built  for  rooms  in  Whittier  and 
Stone  Hall. 

*'  Ten  office  or  study  tables. 

*'  Six  step  ladders. 

*•  A  large  number  of  clothes  horses,  folding  and  stationary,  shelving  for 
library,  shelves  and  shutters  of  various  kinds. 

**  One  ice  box. 

"  Several  framed  doors  for  wire  screens,  and  many  repairs  all  over  the 
premises. 

"  The  printing  department  has  gone  steadily  on.  We  have  done  con- 
siderable job  work,  but  have  not  made  it  very  profitable.  The  temptation 
to  help  poor  churches  and  struggling  schools  has  been  too  great  and  we 
have  been  laying  up  treasure  in  that  way  instead  of  putting  it  in  our 
pockets. 

"  The  sewing  department  has  done  first-rate,  working  with  more  system 
and  consequently  more  effectiveness.  This  department  has  been  from  the 
first  very  nearly  self-supporting 

**  I  am  confident  that  one  hour  per  day  can  be  devoted  to  industrial 
education  without  detracting  from  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
student;  indeed,  a  second  year's  experience  has  more  securely  anchored 
my  confidence  that  a  boy  will  leani  more  from  books  who  spends  a  part  of 
each  day  in  mechanical  art." 


TALLADEGA    COLLEGE— Talladega,  Ala. 

Rev.  H.  S.  De  Forest,  President;  organized,  1869.  American  Mission- 
ary Association.  Real  estate  (200  acres)  and  improvements,  $100,000. 
Endowment,  $29,000.  Teachers,  17;  pupils,  400 — increase,  79.  Slater 
appropriation,  $1,400;  used  as  follows: 
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Salaries  in  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  sewing  departments $1,000  00 

Tools  for  Slater  shop 50  00 

Materials  for  printing  office 25  00 

Student  aid,  for  labor  325  00 

Total $1,400  00 

Forty  students  received  aid  in  payment  for  work  done.  The  rule  at 
Talladega  is  for  all  to  learn  how  to  use  tools  of  some  sort.  The  shop  had 
a  number  of  articles  of  furniture  at  the  Alabama  State  Fair,  October,  1887, 
which  received  high  praise.  The  industries  taught  and  practised  are  car- 
pentry, cabinet  making,  blacksmithing,  painting  and  glazing,  farming  and 
gardening,  fruit  raising,  care  of  stock,  printing,  washing,  ironing,  sewing, 
cooking,  "  cobbling,''  (more  important  to  most  boys  than  shoemaking),  and 
in  all  234  students  were  regularly  engaged.  The  President  gives  his  fullest 
endorsement  to  the  union  of  industrial  and  book-teaching. 


TILLOTSON   INSTITUTE— Austin,  Texas. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Hubbell,  President;  organized,  1880.  Property,  $43,000. 
American  Missionary  Association.  Officers  and  teachers,  12;  pupils,  127  ; 
increase,  2.     Slater  appropriation,  $900  ;  used  as  follows  : 

Salary  of  instructor  in  carpentry $425  00 

Equipment  of  new  industrial  building... 100  00 

Student  aid,  for  work  done 375  00 

Total $900  00 

Considering  the  long  drouth  in  Texas  the  patronage  has  been  good.  A 
new  industrial  building,  two  stories,  well  planned  and  well  built,  worth 
$1 ,100,  has  been  erected.  Hereafter  Tillotson  can  go  prosperously  forward 
in  industrial  teaching.  President  Hubbell  is  zealous  and  pronounced  in 
advocating  industrial  training  as  absolutely  vital  to  the  right  education  of 
the  people  he  is  trying  to  build  up. 


TOUGALOO    UNIVERSITY— Tougaloo,  Miss. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Woodworth,  President;  organized,  1869.  American  Mis- 
sionary Association.  Real  estate  (500  acres)  and  improvements,  $55,000. 
State  appropriation  1887-88,  $1,500.  Officers  and  teachers,  16;  pupils, 
328  ;  increase,  96.     Slater  appropriation,  $1,500  ;  used  as  follows  : 
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On  salary  in  blacksmith  and  wagon-making  departments $250  00 

On  salary  in  carpentry  department 250  00 

On  salary  in  farm  and  stock-keeping  department 250  00 

On  salary  in  tin  work  department 100  00 

On  salary  in  girls' industrial  department 75  00 

Special  aid  to  eight  apprentices 160  00 

Student  aid,  for  work  done 300  00 

Tools  in  different  departments 115  00 

Total $1,500  00 

The  new  President  begins  vigorously  and  his  first  year  is  very  success- 
ful. He  reports  that  the  industrial  work  has  been  rendered  far  more  effec- 
tive by  the  facilities  furnished  by  the  **  Ballard  "  shops — better  equipped 
than  most  of  the  industrial  departments.  All  these  departments  arc  syste- 
matically and  vigorously  conducted.  A  unique  feature  at  Tougaloo  is  the 
farm  and  stock-raising  department.  A  large  herd  of  cows,  supported  by 
the  farm,  furnish  milk  and  butter  for  the  University,  and  much  of  the  beef. 
The  President  says  that  the  prosecution  of  the  industrial  work  has  not 
harmed  book-teaching,  but  on  the  contrary  "the  giade  of  scholarship  has 
been  raised."  The  wagons  made  in  the  shops  compare  with  the  best. 
Each  department  shows  good  results.  This  hopeful  fact  President  Wood- 
worth  reports  :  **  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  year  more  than  ever  before 
pupils  have  come  who  are  prepared  to  pay  their  way."  The  same  fact  has 
been  observed  in  some  other  schools  ;  by  and  by  it  will  be  true  in  all  of 
them  that  are  wisely  conducted 

President  Woodworth  says  ;  "The  industrial  work  is  a  distinct  help  to 
the  school  work.  Every  week  of  my  observation  deepens  the  impression 
that  any  education  of  the  colored  people,  which  overlooks  this  feature,  is 
greatly  defective.  It  is  of  over-shadowing  importance.  Not  alone  for  its 
own  sake  in  the  added  power  of  learning,  but  because  of  its  moral  features  ; 
its  inculcation  of  honesty,  economy,  industry,  self-dependence  and  self- 
reliance,  is  of  inestimable  value.  I  believe  that  the  deepening  interest  in 
the  industrial  education  of  the  colored  people  is  one  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing signs  of  the  times." 

Of  the  $500  used  for  special  students  oral  statements  will  be  made  to  the 
board. 


TRAINING   SCHOOI Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Miss  Emily  L.  Austin,  Director.  Property  worth  $S,ooo  ;  held  by  trustees 
in  Knoxville.  Teachers,  5;  pupils,  239  ;  Slater  appropriation,  ;P6oo  ;  used 
in  paying  salaries  of  teachers  in  industrial  departments. 
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Instruction  is  given  in  carpentry,  painting,  and  sewing.  The  Slater  school 
in  Knoxville  is  affiliated  now  with  the  city  school  system  and  each  helps 
the  other.  The  $1,000  given  to  Miss  Austin's  schgol  by  a  friend  last  year 
has  been  exceedingly  helpful.  The  impressions  of  one  so  long  and  intelli- 
gently engaged  in  this  work  are  worthy  of  attention.     Miss  Austin  writes  : 

"  We  are  doing  better  and  more  systematic  work  every  year.  I  see  a 
very  decided  improvement  among  the  colored  people  of  which  I  can  truly 
speak.  The  children  are  better  mannered,  public  assemblies  are  more 
orderly  and  polite,  and  amusements  are  of  a  better  character.  A  larger 
number  came  under  the  influence  of  the  school  in  its  varied  departments, 
and,  imperceptibly  almost,  there  is  more  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  as  to  the  success  of  their  work." 


WHAT    THESE   SCHOOLS   TEACH. 

Three  years  ago  there  was  occasion  to  make  a  very  careful  investigation 
of  the  studies  pursued  at  the  higher  schools  for  colored  people  in  the  South. 
At  that  time  in  twenty-three  of  the  leading  schools  for  colored  people  there 
were  enrolled  7,273  students.  By  actual  count  it  was  found  that  less  than 
five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  were  engaged  in  what  are  considered  as 
classical  studies.  The  rest  are  learning  just  those  things  that  a  people  must 
first  learn — the  rudiments  of  learning  ;  learning  what  will  enable  them  to 
read,  to  write,  to  keep  accounts,  and  to  begin  to  think ;  learning  what  will 
prepare  the  best  of  them  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  for  their  own 
people.  It  is  because  the  colleges  and  higher  schools  are  really  teaching 
what  they  ought  to  teach  that  there  are  more  than  15,000  public  schools  for 
colored  children  taught  by  colored  men  and  women  in  the  South  at  this 
time.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  schools  are  inferior  ;  it  is  also  true  that 
many  of  them  are  as  good  as  any  in  the  country.  What  is  here  set  forth 
explains  the  marvellous  fact  that  about  two  millions  of  the  colored  people 
can  read  to-day — twenty-three  years  after  the  revolution  that  set  them  free. 

This  should  be  added  :  More  and  more  those  who  direct  the  training 
schools  are  shaping  their  plans  to  ascertained  facts,  and  less  and  less  to 
theories.  So  it  will  come  to  pass  that  the  true  theory  of  this  work  is  being 
evolved  by  experience. 

What  the  Graduates  and  Advanced  Students  do. 

Many  questions  are  asked  of  me  as  to  what  those  students  who  graduate 
at  the  colleges  do  when  they  go  out  into  the  world.  It  is  a  most  pertinent 
question  ;  much  depends  on  the  answer.  Facts  are  most  convincing,  and, 
instead  of  giving  an  individual  opinion,  I  present  here  some  very  remarkable 
facts  carefully  collected  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Cravath,  President  of  Fiske  University. 
They  afford  matter  for  study  ;  they  go  far  to  justify  the  tremendous  outlay 
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of  service  and  money  in  the  effort  to  lift  up  the  *'  emancipated  people  and 
their  descendants  in  the  Southern  States  by  the  blessings  of  Christian  edu- 
cation." They  inspire  courage  for  the  vast  work  yet  to  be  done;  they 
make  the  best  appeal  that  can  be  made  to  judgment  and  conscience.  Dr. 
Cravath's  tables  suggest  also  to  other  heads  of  schools  a  method  that  will 
be  useful  in  relation  to  the  history  and  work  of  the  students. 

The  following  most  interesting  statements  are  taken  from  the  last  annual 
catalogue  of  Fiske  University  : 

Catalogue  of  Alumni — College  Department. 

Class  1875. — James  D.  Burrus,  M.  A.,  Dartmouth  College,  '79,  Profes- 
sor in  Agri.  and  Mech.  College,  Rodney,  Miss.;  John  H.  Burrus,  M.  A.» 
1879,  President  Agri.  and  Mech.  College,  Rodney,  Miss.;  America  W. 
Robinson  (Lucus),  B.  A.,  Teacher,  Macon,  Miss.;  Virginia  E.  Walker 
(Broughton),  M.  A.,  1879,  Teacher,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Class  1877. — Laura  Sophia  Carey,  B.  A.,  (deceased  June  27,  1879,) 
Instructor  in  Fiske  University  ;  Young  A.  Wallace,  B.  S.,  Principal  Public 
School,  Florence,  Ala. 

Class  1878. — Henry  S.  Merry,  M.  A.,  1885,  (deceased  December  2, 1885), 
Principal  of  Public  School,  Clarksville,  Tenn.;  Albert  P.  Miller,  M.  A.; 
1885,  B.  D.,  Yale  College,  '85,  Minister,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Class  1879. — Preston  R.  Burrus,  M.  A.,  1885,  Principal  McKee  School, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Jennie  H.  K.  Hobbs,  M.  A.,  1885,  Teacher,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Austin  J.  Merry,  M.  A.,  1885,  Principal  Public  School,  Jackson, 
Tenn.;  Lulu  S.  Parker,  B.  S.,  (deceased  March  20,  1885),  Teacher, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Class  1880. — Ernest  H.  Anderson,  M.  A.,  1885,  (deceased  October  29, 
1885),  Principal  of  Prairie  View  State  Normal  School,  Hempstead,  Texas  ; 
Laurine  C.  Anderson,  M.  A.,  1885,  Principal  Prairie  View  State  Normal 
School,  Hempstead,  Texas;  Joseph  Anderson,  M.  A.,  1885,  Principal 
Public  School,  Leesburg,  Texas;  Jacob  J.  Durham,  M.  A.  1885,  Sec.  and 
Financial  Ag't  of  the  Baptist  Ed.  Missionary  and  S.  S.  Convention  of 
South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C;  Robert  P.  Neal,  B.  A.,  Instructor  Prairie 
View  Normal  School,  Hempstead,  Texas. 

Class  1881. — David  N.  Crosthwait,  M.  A.,  1885,  Teacher,  Nashville, 
T<|nn.;  William  H.  Hodgkins,  M.  A.,  1885,  L.  L.  B.,  Straight  University, 
1883,  Teacher  and  Attorney  at  Law,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  George  W.  Moore, 
M.  A.,  1885,  B.  D.,  Oberlin  College,  1863,  Minister  AVashington,  D.  C; 
Benjamin  F.  Ousley,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  1885,  B.  D.,  Oberlin  College,  1884,  Mis- 
sionary of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Inhambane,  Africa;  Albert  M.  Thomas,  Jr.,  B. 
A.,  1885,  L.  L.  B.,  Yale  College,  1884,  Attorney  at  Law,  Buffalo,  New 
York;  John  M.  Turpin,  B.  A.,  Teacher,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Class  1882. — William  D.  Donnell,  M.  A.,  1885,  Principal  Public  School, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

Class  1883. — Henrietta  Bailey  (Ousley)  B.  A.,  Missionary  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
Inhambane,  Africa;  Henry  C.  Gray,  B.  A.,  B.  D.,  Oberlin  College,  1885, 
Teacher,  Dew,  Texas  ;  Humphrey  L.  Jones,  B.  A.,  Principal  Public  School, 
Richmond,  Texas ;  John  C.  McAdams,  B.  A.,  Instructor  Alcorn  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  Rodney,  Miss.;  Samuel  A.  McElwee,  B.  A., 
L.  L.  B.,  Central  Tennessee  College,  1886,  Member  Tennessee  Legisla- 
ture, Brownsville,  Tenn.;  Nelson  T.  Mitchell,  B.  A.,  Principal  Public 
School,  Tyler,  Texas;  Tolbert  F.  Sublett,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Alcorn 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Rodney,  Miss. 

Class  1884. — Calvin  J.  Anderson,  B.  A.,  Principal  Public  School,  Bren- 
ham,  Texas;  George  R.  Mcllvaine,  B.  A.,  Teacher,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Wil- 
liam Richard  Morris,  B.  A.,  Resident  Graduate  and  Instructor,  Fisk 
University;  Allen  A.  Wesley,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  Chicago  Medical  College,  1887, 
Chicago,  111.;  Clarence  A.  Wray,  B.  A.,  Tracy,  Minn. 

Class  1885. — Thomas  James  Austin,  B.  A.,  Principal  Lane  Seminary, 
Jackson,  Tenn.;  Sterling  Nelson  Brown,  B.  A.,  Theological  Student  Ober- 
lin College,  and  Minister,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Alfred  Oscar  Coffin,  B.  A., 
Principal  Public  School,  Longview,  Texas  ;  Lewis  Washington  Cummins, 
B.  A.,  Principal  Public  School,  Shelby  Iron  Works,  Ala.;  James  Chilton 
Davis^  B.  A.,  Teacher,  near  Longview,  Texas  ;  Charles  Henry  Duncan 
B.  A.,  Principal  Swayne  Public  School,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Richard  Jones 
HoUoway,  B.  A.,  Teacher,  near  Waco,  Texas  ;Lcna  Terrell  Jackson,  B.  A., 
Teacher,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Paul  Louis  LaCour,  B.  A.,  Principal  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Normal  Institute,  Bowling  Green,  Ken.;  Ella  Mertie 
Lowry,  B.  A.,  Teacher,  Woodville,  Texas;  George  Marion  McClellan, 
B.  A.,  Student  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn.;  George 
Thomas  Robinson,  B.  A.,  Attorney  at  Law  and  Editor  of  the  Tennessee 
Star,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  William  Blaine  Ross,  B.  A.,  Attorney  at  Law  and 
Teacher,  Greenville,  Tenn.;  Nelson  Andrew  Smiley,  B.  A.,  Teacher,  Fos- 
ter, Texas;  Ferdinand  Augustus  Stewart,  B.  A.,  Medical  Student  Harvard 
University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Class  1886. — Samuel  Allen  Coffin,  B.  A.,  Principal  Public  School,  Sul- 
phur Spring,  Texas;  James  Edward  Jackson,  B.  A.,  Teacher,  CarroUton, 
Ky.;  Luther  Polk  Talley,  Principal  Public  School,  Wartrace,  Tenn. 
Total,  55. 

Normal  Department. 

Class  1875. — Susan  M.  Harris  (Lowe),  Teacher  Blind  Asylum,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.;  Harriet  F.  Kimbro,  Book  Agent,  Boston,  Mass.;  Quinton  B. 
Neal,  M.  D.,  Central  Tennessee  College,  1881,  Physician,  Austin,  Tex. 
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Class  1876. — Ida  Bell  Gantt  (Jones),  Teacher,  Richmond,  Tex.;  Sadie 
Grey  Patton  (Burrus),  Teacher,  Nashville,  Tcnn.;  Edward  D.  Richmond, 
Letter  Carrier,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  William  P.  Rose,  Teacher,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Moses  C.  Turner,  Teacher,  Helena,  Ark. 

Class  1877. — James  DePriest,  Farmer,  Eldridge,  Kansas;  Sophia  Davis 
(Scruggs),  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Ava  B.  Brown  (Dismukes),  Teacher,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.;  Ida  Napier  (Langston),  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Maggie  V.  Rankin 
(Merry),  Teacher,  Jackson,  Tenn.;  Minnie  L.  Scott  (Crosthwait),  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.;  Ida  T.  Welbome  (MoUison),  Mayersville,  Miss. 

Class  1878. — Maria  Lou  Drake  (Harsh),  Chicago,  Illinois;  Rebecca  A. 
Mickle,  Teacher,  Marion,  Ala.;  Emma  T.  Stothard  (Bell),  Teacher  Instru- 
mental Music,  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

Class  1881. — Hilda  M.  Holland  (Heard),  Teacher,  La  Grange,  Ga. 

Class  1882. — Ida  B.  Atkins,  Teacher,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  William  Nelson 
Cummings  (also  took  some  additional  studies).  Teacher,  Galveston,  Texas; 
Charles  M.  Furguson,  (also  took  some  additional  studies,)  Clerk  District 
Court,  Richmond,  Texas;  Queen  Victoria  Moore,  Teacher,  Columbia, 
Tenn. 

Class  1883. — Venus  Hardaway,  Teacher,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Lucy  Tap- 
pan  (Phillips),  Teacher,  Union  City,  Tenn.;  Rosa  L.  Sheppard,  Teacher, 
State  Normal  School,  Holly  Springs;  Miss.;  William  Henry  Scott,  M.  D., 
(also  took  some  additional  studies.).  Central  Tennessee  College,  1886, 
Physician  and  Teacher,  Helenora,  Texas. 

Class  1884. — Florence  P.  Bracken  (Mosely,)  Teacher,  Jackson,  Tenn.; 
James  P.  Hall,  Teacher,  Ennis,  Texas;  Mattie  E.  Hobbs  (Childress), 
Teacher,  Shelbyville,  Tenn.;  George  W.  Jackson,  Principal  Public  School, 
Corsicana,  Texas;  Samuel  H.  Lee,  Principal  Public  School,  Newport,  Ark. 

Class  1885. — Clara  Priscilla  Menefec,  (Ross),  Teacher,  Greenville, 
Texas. 

Class  1886. — Joseph  Raymond  Blythe,  Teacher,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Nancy  Jones,  Teacher,  Alpeka,  Tenn.;  Ella  May  Jones,  Teacher,  Waco, 
Texas ;  Celia  Anna  Phelps,  Teacher,  Longview,  Texas ;  Emma  Howard 
Reynolds  (Cummins),  Teacher,  Shelby  Iron  Works,  Ala.;  Cynthia  Ann 
Talley,  Teacher,  Shelbyville,  Tenn.     Total,  39. 


AN    INCIDENTAL    EVIL    AND   THE   BEST    REMEDY. 

At  this  point  I  beg  to  introduce  a  few  paragraphs  from  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  the  dedication  of  **  The  Adeline  Smith  Industrial  Home" 
for  women,  March  5,  1888,  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  : 
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**  The  first  effect  of  educating  illiterate  people  is  to  make  them  unhappy, 
and  the  only  cure  is — more  and  better  education.  An  incidental  but  inevi- 
table evil  of  education  is  this  :  it  breeds  wants  faster  than  it  creates  ability 
to  provide  for  them.  A  simple  minded  country  plow-boy  can  earn,  we  may 
say,  about  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  his  food  and  lodging.  Cheap 
clothing  and  plain  ways  content  him.  His  hundred  dollars  will  a  little  more 
than  meet  his  necessities.  If  this  boy  only  goes  to  school  awhile  and 
learns  books  only,  presently  he  will  want  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  but  his  earning  capacity  is  not  increased.  Indeed  it  is  lessened  ;  he 
does  not  relish  his  old  work  and  he  has  lost  a  part  of  even  the  little  skill 
he  had  in  performing  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  is  now  so  good  a  plow-boy  as 
he  was  on  the  plantation — ignorant  of  books  but  easily  contented — singing 
or  whistling  along  his  furrow.  He  is  not  scholar  enough  to  teach  and 
he  is  not  **  called"  to  preach.  Besides,  it  wil!  not  do  for  all  men  who 
have  been  to  school  to  be  teachers  or  preachers — they  would  starve  ;  there 
must  be  somebody  to  support  them. 

*'  This  half-taught  boy  is  poor  indeed,  his  wants  are  doubled  and  his  pro- 
ductive power  for  doing  the  only  thing  he  knows  how  to  do  are  diminished. 
Education  that  only  makes  men  want  more  is  a  cruel  thing.  And  it  is  an 
evil  thing  ;  it  tempts  both  men  and  women  to  do  wrong  to  get  more  money 
than  they  can  earn.     It  breaks  down  honesty  and  virtue. 

**  Timid  people  may  spare  their  fears  ;  there  will  always  be  thousands 
who  can  only  do  the  simplest  kinds  of  work.  Men  who  can  only  plow,  and 
hoe,  and  bear  burdens  will  not  cease  from  the  earth.  But  there  must  be 
more  peop4e  who  can  do  work  that  requires  skill.  The  many  and  great 
needs  of  the  colored  people  enforce  my  argument  with  tremendous  power. 

**  Your  people  must  have  better  homes;  the  one-roomed,  ill-furnished 
and  badly-kept  log  cabin  '  must  go.*  There  is  but  one  way  ;  those  who 
are  to  live  in  them  must  know  how  to  build  better  houses,  or  earn  money  to 
have  them  built.  You  young  men  who  are  in  the  carpentry  shop  of 
Philander  Smith  College,  arc  now  learning  the  use  of  tools  that,  if  you  are 
faithful,  will  make  you  apostles  of  civilization  among  your  people  by 
giving  them  better  houses  to  live  in.  And  you  young  women  who,  in  this 
•Adeline  Smith  Home,'  are  learning  womanly  arts  will,  if  you  are  faithful, 
make  these  better  houses  homes  indeed — not  mere  feeding  and  sleeping 
places.  This  is  vital ;  it  is  the  heart  of  life  for  a  people.  To  have  homes 
you  must  have  skill  to  build  or  eani  them,  as  well  as  book  knowledge  and 
religion.  Wherefore,  we  urge  •  hand-training  as  well  as  head  and  heart- 
training,*  and  begin  with  the  *  hand  tools  '  for  both  men  and  women. 

**  I  beg  indulgence  for  saying  that  only  one  who  visits  these  schools  and 
studies  these  people  as  much  as  the  agent  of  the  *  John  F.  Slater  Fund  ' 
does  can  possibly  understand  how  mighty  an  impulse  in  right  directions 
the  princely  gift  of  the  noble  founder  of  this  great  benevolence  has  started, 
or  how  much  beyond  statistics  is  the  blessing  it  is  bringing  to  the  African 
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race  in  the  Southeni  States.     This  man  has  indeed   deserved  well   of  his 
country." 


A  GENERAL  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  TOOL  CRAFT 

AMONG  THE  NEGROES. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  present  as  part  of  this  report,  at  the  kind 
suggestion  of  a  friend,  an  article  prepared  by  me  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Observer y  April  5,  of  this  year  : 

**  Many  things  have  shown  me  that  some  of  the  best  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  schools  for  negroes  in  this  country  look  with  a  degree  of 
apprehension  upon  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  industrial  ele- 
ment in  their  work.  Some  fear  that  the  workshop  will  hinder  the  recitation 
room.  In  the  absence  of  facts,  this  is  perhaps  a  perfectly  natural  view 
that  should  not  be  surrendered  without  evidence  that  it  is  ill-founded.  For 
the  moment,  granting  (what  is  very  far  from  the  truth)  that  the  workshop 
does  hinder  the  school-room  and  abridge  book-learning,  there  are  some 
very  important  matters  to  be  considered  before  deciding  that  the  shop 
should  be  closed. 

'*  I.  What  I  do  not  now  dwell  upon,  the  need  of  more  skilled  labor  among 
the  colored  people  for  their  own  good  and  the  obvious  fact  that  the  indus- 
trial departments  in  these  schools  afford  not  only  their  best,  but  nearly 
their  only  opportunity  to  learn  the  use  of  tools.  Practically  the  apprentice 
system  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  where  it  survives,  it  is  impracticable  for 
negroes. 

*•  2.  Considering  the  poverty  of  these  people,  unless  they  are  to  be  abso- 
lutely carried  by  friends,  if  they  are  to  have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
books,  it  is  needful  that  they  have  the  opportunity  also  of  earning  some 
money  while  at  school.  If  there  were  money  enough  at  the  command  of 
these  schools  to  satisfy  every  poor  boy*s  wants  with  'student  aid,'  tl.is 
would  not  meet  the  case.  *  Student  aid  '  may  be  given — and  many  times 
has  been  given — in  such  way  as  to  destroy  self-reliance.  Better  have  a 
strong  man,  ignorant  of  books  but  capable  tf  taking  care  of  himself,  than  a 
weak  man,  full  of  book  knowledge,  who  can  only  live — on  other  people. 
*  Student  aid  '  is  good  when  it  stimulates  effort,  or  gives  a  start  to  a  worthy 
youth  ;  it  is  a  very  bad  thing  when  it  enervates  resolution  and  breeds  de- 
pendence. An  educated,  lazy,  incapable  negro  is  a  very  poor  man,  for  he 
has  tastes  that  call  for  hundreds  with  ability  to  earn  only  tens. 

*'  The  industrial  department  in  negro  schools  in  the  South  enables  hun- 
dreds of  students  to  earn  money  enough,  with  what  they  can  make  during 
vacation,  to  pay  their  own  way.  "What  is  here  stated  is  not  a  theoretical 
guess ;  it  was  found  out  by  the  actual  test  of  trial.     Before  me  is  the  report 
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of  a  school  in  which  $1,000,  used  in  running  the  industrial  departments, 
aided  efiectually  a  larger  number  of  students  than  the  money  divided 
among  them  could  have  kept  at  school.  And  the  aid  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  gift ;  it  was  for  work  done  and  fairly  priced.  Such  aid  builds  up  man- 
hood within. 

**  In  illustration  :  Mr.  B.  T.  Washington,  himself  a  colored  man,  taught 
at  '  Hampton,'  and  with  the  Armstrong  spirit  in  him,  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  (the  State  appropriates  $3,000  per  annum), 
says  in  his  report  for  1885  :  /Able-bodied  young  men  and  women  work 
out,  on  an  average,  $3  per  month  on  their  board  bills,  leaving  only  $5  to  be 
paid  in  cash.  Work  is  required  of  all  for  purposes  of  discipline  and  in- 
struction, and  of  teaching  the  dignity  of  labor.' 

**  In  such  institutions  the  students  are  paid  an  average  of  ten  cents  an  hour 
for  their  work,  the  amount  being  credited  on  their  bills.  In  Shaw  Univer- 
sity, Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  example,  during  the  school  year  1886-S7,  there  were 
ninety  boys  in  the  carpentry  department,  each  one  being  required  to  work 
forty  hours  per  month  ;  eighty  young  women  were  in  the  dressmaking  de- 
partment, and  eighty  one  worked  one  hour  each  day  ip  the  dining-hall 
and  cook-room.  During  this  year  Shaw  University  used  as  '  student  aid  ' 
for  work  done  $800.  This  institution,  while  among  the  best  in  book- 
learning,  is  a  hive  of  industrious  people.  No  man  who  knows  the  facts 
doubts  that  the  industrial  departments  make  education  possible  to  great 
numbers,  and  in  such  way  as  to  cultivate  rather  than  destroy  self-reliance. 

**  Students  of  negro  education  and  of  the  questions  that  go  with  it,  will  be 
glad  to  know  what  some  of  the  veteran  and  wise  teachers  think  about  this 
whole  matter  of  hand-training,  carried  on  co-incidently  with  head  and 
heart-training.  I  introduce  here  quotations  from  personal  and  official 
statements  made  to  me  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful 
workers  in  these  schools.  If  anybody  knows  what  is  good  for  negro  youth 
these  men  and  women  should  know.     They  do  know. 

'*  President  W.  B.  Patterson,  of  the  State  Normal  University,  formerly  at 
Marion,  now  at  Montgomery,  Ala., says  :  *  Instead  of  losing,  as  some  antici- 
pated, the  students  have  gained  in  the  thoroughness  of  their  literary  work. 
The  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  has  developed  their  general  intelligence, 
cultivated  their  power  of  observation  and  given  more  precision  to  their 
work.' 

*'  Principal  Becker,  of  Benedict  Institute  (Baptist  Home  Mission),  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  writing  of  his  industrial  departments  in  their  relation  to  intel- 
lectual drill  and  development,  says  in  his  report  \for  1885-86 :  '  Those  who 
have  had  to  do  with  teaching  the  colored  people  have  found  two  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  to  wit :  sluggish  action  of  the  mind  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  have  been  discouraged.  The  aid  that  has  been  afforded  in 
quickening  the  mental  energies,  by  the  introduction  of  the  industrial  work, 
could  not  be  believed  by  those  who  have  not  had  to  do  with  it  as  we  have. 
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We  find  the  grade  of  scholarship  growing  better  in  the  case  of  all  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  industrial  departments.  I  explain  the  difference 
by  the  fact  that  they  found  work  they  could  do,  and  so,  getting  the  sense  of 
mastery  and  real  power  to  overcome  obstacles,  carried  it  into  their  literary 
work. 

*'  *  Another  value  of  this  industrial  work  has  been  in  the  teaching  of  the 
economy  of  time,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  other  economy.  Some 
who  laughed  at  those  who  took  the  work  at  the  opening  of  the  school  and 
spent  their  odd  hours  in  idleness  saw  these  shoemakers  and  carpenters 
doing  things  utterly  impossible  to  them  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  done 
in  time  that  they  had  utterly  wasted.  They  also  saw  the  workers  able  to 
pay  their  xvay  for  a  month  or  more  by  the  work  they  did,  while  they  were 
compelled  to  go  home,  for  I  gave  no  aid  to  those  who  declined  to  enter  the 
industrial  department.' 

*•  The  method  is  not  alike  in  all  the  schools;  Principal  Becker  made 
entering  the  industrial  department  voluntary ;  as  he  aided  only  those 
who  worked,  nearly  all  worked. 

*'  In  1886-87  the  industrial  departments  at  Benedict  were  still  more  vigor- 
ously and  successfully  pushed.  In  March,  1887,  Principal  Becker  wrote  to 
me  :  '  The  introduction  of  the  industrial  work  has  changed  the  whole  fibre 
of  our  other  work.  *  *  *  A  student  who  has  no  interest  in  the  indus- 
trial departments  is  certain  to  be  of  no  account  in  any  other.' 

"  President  I)e  Forest,  Talladega  College,  Alabama,  (American  Mis- 
sionary Association)  says  :  *  It  is  conceded  that  slavery  disgraced  and  dis- 
abled labor,  and  that  freedom  was  generally  regarded  as  a  boon  of  exemp- 
tion from  work  and  restraint.  Upon  his  emancipation  the  negro  did  not  at 
once  perceive  that  self-control  involved  self-support,  and  that  self-support 
involved  work  and  economy.  The  danger  of  a  little  learning,  never  greater 
than  when  a  people  are  emerging  from  ignorance,  may  be  avoided  by  vigor- 
ous manual  and  moral  training.  Any  education  of  the  freedman  which 
neglects  either  his  physical  or  spiritual  nature  is  utterly  inadequate.  The 
poverty,  waste,  and  wretchedness  so  prevalent  in  a  region  where  all  the 
necessities  of  life  are  easily  secured,  make  a  cogent  reason  for  industrial 
training  ;  while  another  and  hardly  less  weighty  one  is  found  in  the  inci- 
dental effects  of  such  education  in  reinforcing  the  will,  in  developing  per- 
severance, and  even  in  developing  the  conscience  by  making  plainly  appa- 
rent the  results  of  good  and  bad  workmanship.' 

**  President  Braden,  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  (Freedmen's 
Aid  Society)  speaking  of  the  young  women  of  the  industrial  departments, 
says  :  '  I  realize  more  the  importance  of  this,  work  as  I  learn  how  close  is 
the  connection  between  comfortable  homes  and  virtuous  lives.  The  young 
women  are  more  independent,  have  power  of  greater  usefulness,  cither  as 
teachers,  wives,  or  mothers.' 
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Miss  S.  B.  Packard,  Principal  of  Spelman  Female  Institute,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  (Woman's  Baptist  Home  Mission),  had  in  charge  for  the  school  year 
1886-87,  640  girls  and  young  women.  Miss  Packard  savs  :  '  Instead  of 
losing  in  intellectual  development,  there  is  a  decided  gain  in  thoroughness 
because  of  the  industrial  work.  The  training  of  eye  and  hand  not  only 
increases  the  power  of  observation  and  gives  precision  to  their  work,  but 
prepares  them  for  homes  of  their  own.' 

**  President  Price,  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  negro  race  in  the  country, 
Livingstone  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C,  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church),  says  :  '  I  feel  that  industrial  training  is  imperative  at  this  stage  of 
our  development  as  a  race.' 

'*  Such  statements,  by  those  who  are  actually  in  the  work  of  *  uplifting 
the  lately  emancipated  race,'  and  who  best  know  the  conditions  of  success- 
ful work,  might  be  extended  through  whole  pages  of  this  paper.  Christian 
schools  that  train  heads,  hearts,  and  hands  can  in  the  long  run  solve  almost 
any  problem  for  any  race. 

*'  Respectfully  submitted, 

*»ATTICUS  G.   HAYGOOD, 
*•  New  York,  Afay  16,  1888.  General  Agents 
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or  THE  TRUSTEES  OP  THE 

JOHN  F.  SLATER  FUND. 


ELEVENTH  MEETING. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  John 
F.  Slater  Fund  was  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  New  York,  Saturday,  January  5,  1889,  at 
half-past  nine  a.  ra.  There  were  present  Messrs. 
Hayes,  Jesup,  Dodge,  Stewart,  Slater,  and 
GiLMAN.  The  President  of  the  Board,  Hon.  R. 
B.  Hayes,  took  the  chair. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
was,  on  motion,  dispensed  with. 

A  letter  from  the  General  Agent,  Dr.  Haygood, 
was  read  by  the  President  of  the  Board. 


The  President  of  the  Board  announced  the  death 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Boyce,  and  read  the  following  state- 
ment in  respect  to  his  life,  character  and  services : 

3 
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Rev.  Dr.  James  P.  Boyoe,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  our 
associate  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  John 
F.  Slater  Fund  for  the  Education  of  Freedmen,  died  at  Pau, 
France,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  1888.  He 
went  to  Europe  last  August,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
three  daughters,  to  recruit  his  shattered  health.  Knowing 
that  his  absence  was  to  be  for  at  least  two  years,  he  sent  his 
resignation  to  our  Board.  We  were  all,  however,  extremely 
reluctant  to  lose  him  from  our  circle,  and  by  general  consent 
no  action  was  taken  on  his  letter  of  resignation.  Our  hope 
was  that  he  would  return  and  again  take  up  with  us  the  work 
for  which  he  was  so  admirably  fitted,  and  to  which  he  was  so 
conscientiously  and  devotedly  attached.  But  in  the  allotment 
of  Providence  this  was  not  to  be.  Just  before  reaching  the 
age  of  sixty-two  he  was  called  to  his  reward. 

Dr.  Boyce  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  our  Board. 
He  was  one  of  the  list  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the  Founder  of 
this  Trust  addressed  the  letter  of  March  4,  1882,  in  which  he 
set  forth  tlie  motives,  the  purpose,  the  plan,  and  the  scope  of 
the  beneficent  work  which  he  desired  to  promote.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  incorporators  named  in  the  charter  granted  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  April  30,  1882,  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
John  F.  Slater  Fund. 

Thus  identified  at  the  b^inning  with  the  wise  and  benevo- 
lent aim  of  the  Founder  of  our  Trust,  he  always  took  an 
interested,  intelligent,  and  efficient  part  in  our  deliberations, 
and  in  all  that  we  have  done.  An  enlightened  and  successful 
promoter  of  education,  we  found  him  a  judicious  and  con- 
siderate associate,  and  he  always  added  his  full  share  to  the 
satisfactions  and  enjoyments  of  our  meetings.  He  was  punc- 
tual in  his  attendance  to  our  duties,  and  speedily  acquired  our 
entire  confidence  and  respect  and  a  warm  hold  on  all  our 
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hearts.     His  presence  was  ever  welcome,  and  while  our  work 
together  shall  last  we  will  not  cease  to  feel  and  mourn  his  loss. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Jesup,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Dodge,  it  was  resolved  that  the  remarks  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  be  adopted  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiments  of  the  members  of  the 
Board,  and  that  they  be  entered  upon  the  records 
and .  communicated  to  the  family  of  our  late 
associate. 

The  resignation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Brooks  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  express 
the  sincere  regret  of  the  Board  that  he  could 
no  longer  act  as  a  member.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
C.  Potter,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  New  York,  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  vacant  place,  and  a  ballot  having 
been  taken,  he  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  Hon.  Melville  W.  Fuller,  LL.  D.,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  was  unanimously 
elected  by  ballot  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Chief  Justice  Waite. 

A  suggestion  from  Mr.  Dodge  respecting  a 
possible  increase  of  the  fund  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  two  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
Messrs.  Dodge  and  Gilman  were  designated  as 
this  committee. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
authorized  and  instructed  the  Treasurer  to  dis- 
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pose  of  $100,000  of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany 
and  Chicago  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  and  to  j)ur- 
chase  $100,000  of  the  Cleveland  and  Marietta 
6  j)er  cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  providing  the 
same  could  be  done  without  loss  of  principal  or 
interest.  The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
complied  with  the  instructions  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  the  transaction  was  approved  and 
confirmed. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  those  present, 
namely  six  persons,  or  more  than  the  requisite 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  membership: 

Resolved,  That  the  third  by-law  be  amended  so  as  to  read : 
"The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  at  such  place 
and  at  such  time  in  the  month  of  May  as  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Board  or  by  the  President  thereof.  Special  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  President  or  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  either  party,  such  meetings 
may  be  necessary." 

The  Board  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  New 
York,  on  Wednesday,  May  1,  1889. 


OF   THE  JOHN   F.   SLATER   FUND. 


TWELFTH  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  John 
F.  Slater  Fund  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  Wednesday,  May  1,  1889. 

There  were  present  Ex-President  Hayes,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Messrs.  Dodge,  Jesup,  Slater, 
Stewart,  and  Gilman.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Potter 
took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  as  a  member  of  the 
Board.  The  absences  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller 
and  Senator  Colquitt  were  explained  by  the 
Secretary. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  Potter. 

Rev.  Dr.  Broadus  was  elected  to  fill  the  place  in 
the  Board  of  Trustees  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Boyce. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  report  and  that  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  The  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  stated  that  the  Treasurer's  report  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Committee  in  advance  and 
had  been  approved  by  them  and  confirmed.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Slater,  the  Report  was  referred 
to  an  auditing  committee  in  order  that  the 
securities  of  the  Trust  might  be  examined.  Mr. 
Slater  was  appointed  auditor.  The  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee  was  approved,  ratified  and 
confirmed. 
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A  synopsis  of  the  Treasurer's  report  follows : 

TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 
Cash  beceived  and  disbubsed  by  Tbeasubeb  to  close  of 

FISCAL  YEAB,  APBIL  30tH,  1889. 

Receipts. 

April  30th,  1888.— To  balance,         .  $20,729  32 

To  amount  from  Bonds  sold,     .        .        $65,445  00 

"     Income,  .        .  63,767  75 

Guaranty  Fund,     .  1,200  00 

130,412  75 


il         It  it 


$151,142  07 
Payments. 

By  Purchase  of  Bonds,    .        .        .        $85,330  02 

"  "        "   U.  S.  4  per  cent  Bonds 

for  Guaranty  Fund,        .        .  12,800  00 

"  Appropriations  1888-89,    .        .  43,709  98 

"  Expense  Account,  .        .  6,818  16 

''  Cash  on  deposit,  .        .        .  2,483  91 

8151,142  07 

Memoranda. 

Income  to  be  derived  from  present  investments. 

8875,000  Bonds,  par  value,  @  6  per  cent.,  $52,500  00 

95,000        "  "         "  5        "  4,750  00 

186,000    "    "    "4    **     7,440  00 

864,690  00 
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The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  forty-five  thousand  dollars 
($45,000)  be  appropriated  for  the  aid  of  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  South,  during  the  next  scholastic  year. 

Resolved,  That  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  be  appropriated 
for  exceptional  cases,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Resolved,  That  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  collect,  on  behalf  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  all  interest  on  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States  standing  in  the  name  of  the  John 
F.  Slater  Fund. 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  sell,  assign, 
and  transfer  at  any  time  bonds  of  the  United  States  roistered 
in  the  name  of  the  Trust,  when  the  Finance  Committee  shall 
have  decided  to  dispose  of  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  General  Agent 
was  requested  to  report  to  the  Finance  Committee 
in  advance  of  each  meeting  of  the  Board  at  such 
time  and  place  as  they  may  appoint. 

On  motion, of  Mr.  Jesup,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted : — 

The  General  Agent  not  being  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  to  give  information  as  to  the  working  of  the  Fund 
during  the  year  past,  and  the  Trustees  having  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $45,000  to  be  distributed  during  the  coming  year, — 

Resolved,  That  the  details  connected  with  this  appropriation 
and  the  uses  of  the  same  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee with  the  Secretary  of  the  Trust,  with  power. 


10  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dodge,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  matters  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  next  meeting,  and  to  decide  whether 
or  not  a  special  meeting  is  desirable.  Mr. 
Dodge,  Bishop  Potter,  and  Mr.  Gilman  were 
so  appointed. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 


RBPORT 

OF  THE 

GENERAL  AGENT. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Board : 

The  apportionment  among  the  institutions  receiving  aid  from 
the  "John  F.  Slater  Fund"  for  the  school  year  1888-89, 
as  determined  by  the  Board  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  was 
as  follows : 

AtlanU  University,  Atlanta,  Ga $  1,600  00 

Ballard  Normal  School,  Macon,  Ga 500  00 

Benedict  Institute,  Columbia,  S.  C 1,000  00 

Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C... 1,000  00 

Brainerd  Institute,  Chester,  S.  C 700  00 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,100  00 

Qaflin  University,  Orangeburg,  8.  C 1,800  00 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  (general  appropriation) 1,800  00 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  (special  appropriation) 3,200  00 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,800  00 

Gilbert  Seminary,  Winsted,  La 800  00 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  (general  appropriation) 1,500  00 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  V^a.,  (special  appropriation) 1,000  00 

Hartshorn  Memorial  Institute,  Richmond,  Va 650  00 

Jackson  College,  Jackson,  Miss 800  00 

Jacksonville  Graded  School,  Jacksonville,  Fla 800  00 

Leonard  Medical  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C 500  00 

Leland  University,  New  Orleans,  La 1,000  00 

Carried  forward $21,550  00 

11 
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Brought  forwards $21,550  00 

LeMoyne  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn 1,300  00 

Livingstone  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C 700  00 

Mehary  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,000  00 

Montgomery  University,  Montgomery,  Ala 1,200  00 

Mt.  Albion  Normal  School,  Franklinton,  N.  C 400  00 

Mt.  Hermon  Female  Seminary,  Clinton,  Miss^ 1,000  00 

New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La 1,000  00 

Paul  Quinn  College,  Waco,  Texas 460  00 

Payne  Institute,  Augusta,  Ga 600  00 

Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark 800  00 

Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 1,000  00 

Rust  University,  Holly  l^ringa.  Miss 1,100  00 

Schofield  Normal  Institute,  Aiken,  S.  C 500  00 

Sootia  Female  Seminary,  Concord,  N.  C 700  00 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C 1,800  00 

Spelman  Female  Institute,  Atlanta,  Ga 2,000  00 

State  Normal  School,  Tusk^iee,  Ala 1,000  00 

Straight  Univeraity,  New  Orleans,  La. 1,300  00 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala 1,400  00 

Tillotson  Institute,  Austin,  Texas 900  00 

Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss...'. 1,500  00 

Training  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn 600  00 

To  special  objects. 500  00 

Total $44,310  00 


USE  AND  RESULTS. 

As  heretofore,  I  present  a  brief  statement  concerning  the 
institutions  receiving  aid,  their  relations,  their  status,  their 
work.  The  views  of  the  heads  of  these  schools,  as  to  the  true 
principles  that  should  determine  in  their  work,  are  given,  in 
most  cases,  pretty  fully.  It  has  been  found  useful  to  bring 
together,  for  comparison,  what  experience  has  taught  the  vet- 
erans in  this  field.  This  has  been,  I  believe,  the  best  year,  the 
most  satisfactory  and  fruitful  of  the  work  of  the  Slater  Fund. 
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I  now  bring  forward  the  reports  of  the  Principals  of  the 
institutions  in  relations  with  the  Board. 


ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY— Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rev.  Horace  Bumstead,  D.  D.,  President ;  orgainized  1869,  under  auspices 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association.  Real  estate  (60  acres)  and  im- 
provements, $222,700.  Endowment,  $27,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  26; 
pupils,  480.    Slater  appropriation,  $1,600,  used  as  follows: 

For  the  payment,  in  part,  of  the  salaries  of  the  following  persons,  en- 
gaged in  industrial  teaching : 

C.  C.  Tucker,  Superintendent  mechanical  department $  600  00 

D.  R.  I^wis,  instructor  in  iron  work  and  mechanical  drawing...  200  00 

E.  H.  Holmes,  assistant  instructor  in  wood  work 100  00 

W.  D.  Smith,  farm  manager 400  00 

A.  L.  Fleming,  superintendent  printing  office 100  00 

Miss  M.  E.  Cole,  teacher  in  cooking  and  sewing 200  00 

Total $1,600  00 

The  industrial  work  continues  on  the  same  lines  as  last  year,  but  with 
some  enlargement  and  improvement.  Another  instructor  in  the  mechanical 
department  was  engaged  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  The  instruc- 
tion in  mechanical  drawing  has  been  extended  and  systematized,  and  is 
found  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  students.  More  room  is  needed  for  de- 
velopment in  both  wood  and  iron  work,  and  plans  are  drawn  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Knowles  building.  Additional  machinery  is  needed,  and 
the  management  greatly  desires  to  add  a  foundry.  More  than  one  hundred 
boys  receive  instruction  in  the  shop  seven  and  a  half  hours  each  week,  and 
fifteen  of  the  more  advanced  students  have  received  employment  by  the 
University,  in  repairs  and  other  needed  work.  As  many  as  ten  were  able, 
during  vacation,  to  earn,  as  carpenters,  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  day.  In  the 
printing  office,  fourteen  have  had  five  hours'  training  each  week.  The 
University  does  its  own  job  printing  and  issues  The  BtdUtinj  a  well  con- 
ducted college  paper.  All  the  girls  have  received  instruction  in  sewing  and 
cooking.  The  farm  work  remains  as  heretofore  described,  and  is  under 
competent  direction. 
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BALLARD  NORMAL  SCHOOI Macon,  Ga. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Shawy  Principal ;  organized  1868.  American  Mistiionarj  As- 
sociation. Property,  $35,000.  OfBcers  and  teachers,  10;  pupils,  4d0; 
increase,  70.  Slater  appropriation,  $500,  used  for  salary  of  instructor  in 
carpentry.  In  carpentry,  45  of  the  boys  have  had  instruction ;  150  girls 
have  been  instructed  in  sewing  and  6  in  cooking. 

Mr.  Stephen  Ballard,  of  New  York,  who  has  helped  so  much  and  so 
wisely  in  other  schools,  has  completed  an  admirably  designed  brick  struct- 
ure, at  a  cost  of  over  $12,000.  Mr.  fiallard  also  furnishes  the  new  building. 
The  foundations  are  now  being  laid  for  a  new  building  to  be  used  as  a 
boarding  hall  for  girls.  The  institution  has  properly  taken  on  the  new 
name  in  honor  of  its  chief  benefactor. 

Mrs.  Shaw  adds :  **  The  wisdom  of  making  industrial  training  prominent 
in  our  work  is  more  apparent  each  year. 


BENEDICT  INSTITUTE— Columbia,  S.  C. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Becker,  Principal ;  organized  1871.  Baptist  Home  Mission. 
School  property,  $50,000.  Endowment,  $20,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  17 ; 
pupils,  243  ;  increase  14.    Slater  appropriation,  $1,000,  used  as  follows: 

Materials  for  Industrial  Departments. $    227  37 

Appliances  for  Industrial  Departments 232  97 

Instruction  in  Industrial  Departments 539  66 

Total $1,000  00 

Principal  Becker  has  studied  more  carefully  than  most  men  the  relations 
between  industrial  training  and  the  making  of  efficient  men  and  women. 
Some  of  his  views  are,  perhaps,  unusual,  but  not  for  that  reason  less  worthy 
to  be  considered.    He  writes  the  agent,  as  follows : 

'^Matters  are  going  well  with  us  here.  We  have  never  had  so  many 
students  since  the  Institution  was  founded,  nor  have  we  had  so  good  an  aver- 
age in  the  class  work,  nor  so  energetic  a  spirit  among  all  the  young  men  and 
women  who  board  in  the  Institution.  In  nothing  is  the  effect  of  this  indus- 
trial feature  more  strikingly  seen  than  in  the  wide  differences  between  those 
who  board  at  the  Institution  and  those  who  board  in  the  city,  and  take  no 
industrial  work.  Not  only  is  this  difference  seen  in  the  spirit  of  each,  but 
in  the  persistence  in  the  face  x)£  difficuUifift,  and  in  the  class  work  done  by 
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representatives  of  equal  ability,  from  the  city,  and  those  who  are  here  all 
the  time,  and  are  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  activity,  which 
transfuses  all  here,  all  the  time,  t.  e.,  all  who  board  here,  for  every  boarder 
is  engaged  in  some  pursuit. 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  full  benefit  of  these  methods  can  be 
obtained  unless  all  are  in  some  industry.  Every  minute  of  time  is  employed, 
and  so  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  useful  life  is  fixed.  And  we  have  reduced 
the  amount  of  time  for  recreative  sports  to  the  minimum,  consistent  with 
elasticity  of  mind,  which  elasticity  cannot  be  obtained  in  these  industries. 
A  small  amount  of  purely  recreative  exercises,  I  have  found  necessary  to 
health  of  body  and  mind,  and  it  is  a  small  amount  that  is  really  necessary 
to  infuse  buoyancy.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  do  the  best  work  for 
these  people,  it  is  not  alone  necessary  to  seek  out  the  best  educational 
methods  for  others,  but  that  unless  we  thoroughly  understand  these  people 
in  our  charge,  we  will  fail  of  the  best  results.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  the 
same  methods  pursued  with  our  own  race  will  succeed  here.  The  same 
methods  that  would  have  succeeded  with  us,  had  we  started  in  the  same  con- 
dition at  the  time  mentioned,  as  these  people  are  in,  and  with  the  same 
patrimony,  would  now  succeed  with  them.  I  must  study  my  men  and  women 
as  they  are,  and  the  methods  as  applicable  to  them.  I  can  but  think  that 
most  of  the  wasted  efibrt  and  money,  outside  of  what  must  go  to  waste  in 
any  work,  has  gone  from  lack  of  consideration  of  these  men  and  women  we 
have  to  deal  with,  their  birth,  their  history,  their  condition,  their  natures, 
rather  than  their  appearance,  or  what  some  or  many  of  them  are  doing. 
When  I  do  that,  I  can  but  smile  at  the  harsh  criticisms,  the  unwise  censures, 
the  incredulities,  the  unwarranted  credulities  of  both  their  friends  and  their 
foes.  I  confess  to  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  in  what  I  see  them  doing  and 
thinking  and  planning  here  day  after  day.  And  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
things  that  are  said  both  by  their  friends  and  their  foes,  who,  from  hatred 
or  love,  or  from  too  great  nearness  or  distance,  or  by  sentiment  or  prejudice, 
are  kept  from  looking  into  so  great  a  problem.  But  I  only  meant  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  this  industrial  work  or  element  in  their  educational 
development 

*'  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  granted  by  any  one  who  has  studied  the 
almost  inconceivable  progress  of  our  American  civilization,  that  its  secret  has 
been  the  balanced  threefold  culture,  manual,  mental,  and  moral.  Whatever 
failure  or  disaster  has  come  to  any  section,  North,  South,  East  or  West,  has 
come  through  the  neglect  of  one  of  these  three  factors.    When  any  one  haa 
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thoaght  of  an  educational  institution  for  any  one  it  has  been  with  the  sup- 
pressed premise  in  his  mind,  that  all  the  people  on  our  Ck>ntinent,  or 
rather  in  our  Republic,  by  virtue  of  their  being  here,  needed  precisely  the 
same  method,  and  would  be  equally  profited  by  that  method.  We  have  all 
our  lives  been  in  the  exercise  of  these  three  functions,  manual,  mental,  and 
moral.  For  that  reason,  we  find  ourselves  able,  without  serious  detriment, 
to  lay  aside  for  the  time  one  or  more  of  these  factors,  and  give  almost 
exclusive  attention  to  special  development  of  one  or  two  of  the  others. 

"  But  with  those  to  whom  the  Divine  command  to  every  human  being, 
'  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  earn  thy  bread,'  has  not  come  with 
sufficient  force  to  put  hand  labor  among  the  moralities,  the  case  is  wholly 
different.  In  such  a  case,  to  begin  a  course  of  education  which  contemplates 
six  or  eight  years  of  application,  and  to  make  that  culture  embrace  any  one 
of  these,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  is  as  certain  to  work  ruin,  as  the 
method  is  pursued.  And  this  is  especially  so  to  one  who  has  been  schooled 
and  compelled  to  the  most  severe  labor,  the  profits  of  which  he  felt  he  had 
no  share  in,  and  so  felt  no  responsibility  for,  if  we  educate  him  mentally 
and  morally,  and  do  not  keep  up  the  every-day  connection  with  the  labor 
factor.  I  can  but  think  that  such  a  one-sided  development  fostered  has 
brought  all  the  woes  that  ever  have  come  to  us  as  citizens  of  this  Republic, 
and,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  but  I  am  safe  in  saying,  has  brought  all  the  woes 
that  have  befallen  either  individuals  or  societies,  since  the  time  that  sin 
entered  into  this  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  introduction  of  this  indus- 
trial feature  into  these  religious  educational  institutions  for  these  people 
is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  their  preparation  for  the  heavenly  and  earthly 
citizenship. 

"  To  think  that  between  thirty  and  forty  young  men  are  here  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  preparation 
for  teachers,  and  that  there  is  not  one  exception  from  this  threefold  culture 
among  all  our  boarders,  has  a  significance  that  not  one  of  ns  who  are  initi- 
ated, dreams  we  can  compass,  even  in  the  short  lives  of  these  we  are  train- 
ing. For  all  this,  we  are  indebted  to  your  kindly  recommendation  in  their 
behalf." 


BIDDLE   UNIVERSITY— Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  F.  Johnston,  President ;  organized  1867.  Board  of  Missions 
for  Freed  men  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Property,  $62,000.  Officers  and 
teachers,  12;  pupils,  154.  Slater  appropriation,  $1,000,  used  on  salary  account. 
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In  the  carpentry  department,  eighty  of  the  young  men  received  regular 
instruction.  They  did  much  useful  work  for  the  University  in  building  and 
repairing.  A  friend  added  $200  to  aid  in  the  industrial  department.  The 
Board  added  $150.  Biddle  was  last  among  the  high  grade  schools  to  take 
up  the  industrial  lines.  The  results  so  far  confirm  the  management  in  the 
conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  hand  as  well  as  head  and  heart 
training. 

BRAINERD  INSTITUTE--Cheater,  S.  C. 

Rev.  S.  Loomis,  Principal;  organized  1870.  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Domestic  Missions.  Property,  $20,000.  Teachers,  7;  pupils,  391;  in- 
crease, 61.    Slater  appropriation,  $700;  used  as  follows: 

On  account  salary  to  instructor  in  industrial  department $     240  00 

Student  aid,— helping  (20)  for  work  done 225  00 

For  student  labor  on  new  building. 235  00 

Total $     700  00 

"  Five  rooms  of  the  new  building,"  Mr.  Loomis  says,  "  we  have  had  the 
use  of  this  term,  and  seven  more  we  hope  to  have  ready,  by  the  opening  of 
the  next  fall  term.  Nearly  all  has  been  done  by  student  labor.  All  things 
indicate  enlargement  and  increasing  usefulness.  The  industrial  elements 
brought  into  the  institution  by  the  Slater  Fund  have  proved  in  every  way 
a  blessing  to  the  young  men,  the  young  women,  and  to  all  concerned."  A 
number  of  the  older  students  worked  during  the  summer  vacation  upon  the 
new  building,  earning  enough  to  help  them  through  the  year. 


CENTRAL  FEMALE  COLLEGE— Nashville,  Tenn. 

John  Braden,  D.  D.,  President;  organized  1866.  Freedmen's  Aid  Society. 
Property,  $100,000.  Teachers,  17;  pupils,  531;  increase,  71.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $1,100;  used  as  follows: 

Instruction  in  carpentry $  500  00 

Instruction  in  printing 150  00 

Instruction  in  sewing  in  different  branches 150  00 

For  tools,  boys'  department 100  00 

Carried  forward $     900  00 
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Brought  forward $     900  00 

For  apparatus 100  00 

Student  aid,  work  done 100  00 

Total $  1,100  00 

There  were  in  carpentry  claraes 36 

In  printing 10 

In  blacksmithing 6 

In  wagon  work 2 

In  gardening  and  repair  work 25 

In  sewing 155 

Totol 234 

The  carpenter  shop  has  been  enlarged — providing  for  six  new  benches ; 
a  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop,  24x60,  two  stories,  has  been  built.  The  total 
improvements  here  cost  $1,394,  given  by  friends,  most  of  it  coming  from  the 
colored  people  themselves. 

The  President  believes  that  industrial  training  introduces  an  element  in 
education  that  will  go  very  far  towards  building  up  a  self-respecting  and 
self-maintaining  race. 

CLAFLIN  UNIVERSITY— Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Rev.  L.  M.  Dunton,  President ;  organized  in  1869  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society.  The  State  Agricul- 
tural College  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  established  in  1872,  as  a  co-ordinate 
department.  Value  of  real  estate  (200  acres),  buildings,  and  improvements, 
$60,000.  Teachers,  20;  teachers  in  night  school,  45 ;  pupils  in  night  school, 
400 ;  pupils  in  all  departments,  950.  Pupils  in  graduating  class,  30 ;  total 
number  of  graduates,  114.  Number  who  have  professed  religion,  35 ;  num- 
ber who  have  professed  religion  during  the  last  six  years,  ^0. 

State  appropriation  from  Agricultural  Bonds,  $5,700 ;  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  $5,000;  from  the  Peabody  Fund,  $1,000;  from  the  John  F. 
Slater  Fund,  $1,800. 

The  Slater  Fund  has  been  disbursed  as  follows : 

Department  of  carpentry — salaries $    640  00 

Department  of  shoemaking — salaries 340  00 

Carried  forward $     980  00 
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Brought  forward _ %  980  00 

Departtuent  of  Uiloriog — nUrie». 250  00 

Department  of  blackBmithing — salaries _ 60  00 

Department  of  printing — aaJaries. 50  00 

Department  of  painting — aalariea 50  00 

Incidental* 60  00 

Paid  for  snpplies  of  tool*  and  material TO  00 

Pdd  Btadeuta  for  neceMur  labor. „ 300  00 

Total »  1,800  00 

Stndeota  have  engaged  in  the  indtutries  aa  followa : 

Agricullnre,  25;  carpentrj,  50:  shoemsking,  10;  tailoring,  46;  black- 
■mithing,  2 ;  printing,  8 ;  painting,  8 ;  (militarj  tactici,  all  male  atndents) ; 
•ewing  and  embroidering,  500;  domestic  economy,  16.  Hanj  others  are 
emplojed  in  dining  hall,  janitors,  care  of  raids  and  gardens,  etc. 

In  all  of  the  industries  students  are  allowed  from  five  to  ten  cents  per 
honr  for  all  necessary  labor.  One  honr  at  least  of  free  laiwr  is  required  of 
each  student.  Advanced  stndents  assist  in  teaching,  while  others  asust  in 
the  various  industri<«.  Thus,  by  careful  management,  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  students  are  reduced  to  S5.50  per  month.  A  20'horse  power 
engine,  planer,  turning  lathe,  saws,  grist  mill,  etc,  have  been  added  during 
the  past  year. 

The  plant  we  now  have  does  not  nearly  supply  the  demand  we  have  for 
industrial  education.  The  advantages  aflbnled  by  these  departments  to  leam 
a  trade,  without  the  expense  of  money  or  time,  are  so  highly  appredated  by 
the  students,  that  all  would  avail  themselves  of  the  privil^^  of  the  same 
provided  they  couid  be  accommodated.  Our  plans  for  the  development  of 
the  industrial  departments  of  this  institution  are  much  larger  than  the 
means  at  our  command  will  perfect.  Is  is  a  blessed  thing  to  give  the  in- 
digent manes  of  the  South  an  education,  but  it  is  equally  blessed  to  give 
them  such  knowledge  of  a  trade  as  will  enable  them  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood. 

"  We  shall  make  spenal  provisions  in  our  courses  of  study  in  the  future 
for  industrial  education.  If  nothing  else  was  to  be  gained,  the  mental, 
moral  and  physical  uplift  given  to  our  students  would  be  an  abundant  com- 

"  Industrial  education,  as  provided  for  by  the  donor  and  the  management 
of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  is  a  magnificent  success." 
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CLARK  UNIVERSITY— Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rev.  £.  O.  Thayer,  President ;  organized  1869.  Freedmen's  Aid  Society. 
Real  estate  and  improvements  (400  acres),  $280,000.  Officers  and  teachers, 
23 ;  pupils  (1888-9),  340.    Slater  appropriation,  |5,000. 

Salary  of  Superintendent $  1,200  00 

Salary  of  President 300  00 

Salary  of  Book-keeper 200  00 

Salaries  of  mechanics  (teachers) 1,400  00 

Engine  and  other  equipments. 1,600  00 

Student  aid 300  00 

$  5,000  00 
Students  in  Wagon  Departments — 

Blacksmith 11 

Wheelright 14 

Painting 6 

Trimming 3 

In  Industrial  Departments — 

Carpentry 11 

Printing 11 

Harness 5 

Engineer 1 

Total 62 

Value  of  work  sold  from  April  1,  1888,  to*  March  1, 1889: 

Wagon  shop $  1,611  27 

Printing  office 456  83 

Harness  shop 304  57 


"W 


Total $    2,372  67 

I  have  given  the  numher  of  students  in  each  shop.  Up  to  June  Ist.,  most 
of  them  worked  two  hours  a  day ;  since  October  Ist,  one  hour  a  day.  These 
were  practice  hours  for  which  we  paid  no  wages.  Most  of  them  worked 
extra  hours,  earning  from  $3  to  $5  per  month.  During  the  summer,  five 
worked  all  the  time,  earning  enough  to  pay  expenses  for  four  or  five  months 
in  school.  I  figured  up  the  total  practice  and  extra  hours  in  the  wagon 
shop  alone,  and  they  amounted  to  over  10,000  hours. 
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The  work  sold,  of  which  I  have  given  the  value,  includes  one  two-eeated 
surrey,  one  hack,  one  jump  seat,  three  fine  platform  drays,  best  in  Atlanta, 
one  heavy  two-horse  delivery  wagon,  largest  and  finest  in  the  city,  and 
twelve  one-horse  drays,  and  thirty-one  sets  of  harness.  We  are  now  at 
work  on  a  $100  set 

We  have  done  a  great  variety  of  printing  which  compares  favorably  with 
the  best  in  Atlanta.  Catalogues,  minutes,  a  pamphlet  of  a  hundred  pages, 
and  a  great  variety  of  job-work.  Our  paper.  The  Elevaiory  is. issued  every 
two  weeks,  edited  and  printed  by  students. 

Our  carpenter  boys  did  most  of  the  work  on  our  new  shops,  and  a  great 
many  tables,  desks  and  book-cases,  and  all  the  repairs. 

The  delay  in  fitting  up  our  new  shop  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  make 
as  good  a  showing  as  we  hope  to  another  year,  or  even  by  June  of  this  year. 

A  number  of  our  boys  show  remarkable  mechanical  genius.  In  a  few 
months  they  have  been  able  to  do  some  very  nice  work.  Some  of  them 
work  extra  hours  without  pay  to  learn  their  trades.  One  young  man  is 
working  every  day  nine  hours  to  perfect  himself,  receiving  only  his  board. 

We  must  in  some  way  get  student  aid  to  enable  students  to  stay  in  school 
long  enough  to  learn  something  of  their  trades,  when  they  can  get  along 
with  very  little  help. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  our  machinery  is  all  in,  and  shops  equipped, 
and  classes  in  good  working  order,  we  can  make  the  shops  self-supporting, 
or  at  least,  require  only  subsidy  enough  to  remunerate  the  skilled  mechan- 
ics for  the  time  required  in  the  instruction. 

The  matter  of  "  student  aid  "  must  be  emphasized,  and  generous  friends 
be  found  to  help  us,  in  order  to  secure  large  classes  of  young  men  to  come 
in  and  learn  the  trades.  Each  class  will  need  the  aid  only  for  the  first  year 
of  apprenticeship.  We  can  have  twenty-five  boys  in  each  shop,  with  no 
difiBculty.  I  refused  scores  of  such  applications  for  lack  of  means.  My 
plan  would  be  to  let  them  take  two  studies,  work  five  hours  a  day  and  pay 
half  their  board. 


FISK  UNIVERSITY— Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bev.  £.  M.  Cravath,  President ;  organized  1865.  American  Missionary 
Association.  Property,  $295,000.  Ofi&oers  and  teachers,  24 ;  pupils,  485 ; 
increase  13,  largest  number  ever  enrolled  by  the  Institution.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $1,800,  used  as  follows : 
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Salary  Miss  S.  M.  Wella,  teacher  in  nursing  and  hygiene $    400  00 

Salary  Mrs.  M.  D.  McFiarland,  teacher  in  cooking  and  sewing...  400  00 

Student  aid,  for  work  done,  to  20  girls. 500  00 

Toward  the  famishing  of  new  mechanical  building.. 500  00 

Total $  1,800  00 

In  nursing,  22  young  women  have  been  taught,  12  in  cooking,  118  in 
sewing ;  20  young  men  have  been  taught  printing. 

A  building,  40x80,  lower  floor  for  gymnasium,  upper  for  mechanical 
laboratory,  has  been  ended,  with  funds  furnished  by  friends.  A  teacher  in 
carpentry  has  been  engaged,  12  sets  of  tools  purchased  and  a  small  class 
formed.  Till  now  the  University  has  lacked  shop  room;  after  this  the 
boys'  mechanical  department  will  be  fully  organized.  The  President  en- 
larges upon  the  increasing  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  industrial  training. 


GILBERT  SEMINARY— Winated,  La. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Goodman,  D.  D.,  President ;  organized  as  La  Teche  Seminary 
1875,  re-opened  as  Gilbert  Seminary  1884.  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  Real 
estate,  1200  acres ;  all  property  worth  $60,000.  Teachers,  12;  pupils,  365; 
increase,  45.    Slater  appropriation,  $800 ;  used  as  follows : 

Account  of  printer's  salary $  169  00 

Account  of  carpenter's  salary 200  00 

Account  of  teacher  in  needlework 200  00 

Account  of  teacher  in  cooking 40  00 

Account  of  teacher  in  drawing 100  00 

Toward  outfit  printing  department. 91  00 

$  800  00 

The  larger  boys  have  been  taught  in  carpentry  and  the  larger  girls  in 
sewing,  and  four  selected  pupils  are  learning  printing. 

The  Hon.  W.  L.  Gilbert,  Winsted,  Conn.,  has  given  funds  to  erect  a  new 
and  ample  industrial  building.  The  Principal  has  found  favor  with  those 
who  could  help,  and  other  needed  buildings  are  projected. 
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HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Hampton,  Vm. 
Oenerttt  S.  C.  ArmMrong,  Priadpal.    Officers  and  Uachers,  73;  pupils, 
689—145  being  Indians.    Slater  approprialioD,  (2,500;  used  as  follows: 

For  general  purposeB  in  providing  iDduBtrial  truoing 1 1,000  00 

For  technical  instruction  in  tool  craft 1,000  00 

For  student  aid  in  sunu  rangiog  from  |10  to  HO 500  00 

Total 12,500  00 

General  Amutrong  aaja  that  tbe  Depanment  of  Technical  InsiructioD 
hu  been  strengthened  by  the  employment  of  a  very  capable  man,  trained 
in  the  metboda  of  Worcester,  MasBachusetta,  and  the  Pratt  Insti(u(«,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  best  method  of 
combining  instruction  with  productive  work.  The  Principal  is  sore  that 
an  article  in  il«elf  useful  intereata  the  student  more  than  work  simply  to 
learn  how  lo  do  a  thing.  On  this  point  the  General  Agent  has  been  sure 
a  long  lime.  General  Armstrong  is  now  paying  special  attention  to  a  plan 
for  combining  iostructioD  in  elementary  science  with  shop  work  experiment 
that  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  N.  Gilman,  has  given  the  following  statement  of 
the  properties  of  the  Institute  and  its  souroes  of  income.  The  statement  is 
both  instructive  and  impressive: 

Real  estate  and  other  property,  valued  at |  500,000  00 

Endowment  fund 182,000  00 


Unreatricted  donations „  $  29,500  00 

Donations  of  annual  scholarships,  $70, — each  paying  tuition...  28,000  00 

Donations  for  direct  students'  aid 2,200  00 

Interest  on  invested  endowment 6,600  00 

Interest  on  Virginia  State  fund 10,000  00 

United  States  appropriation  for  Indian  work 19,600  00 

Staler  appropriation 2,500  00 


HARTSHORN  HBHORIAL  INSTITUTE— Richmond,  Vft. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Teffl,  Principal ;  organiied  1S30.  Baptist  Home  Mission. 
Property,  $40,000.  Teachers,  6;  pupils,  97.  Slater  appropriation,  $650; 
used  as  follows : 
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Salary  of  Mra.  C.  F.  Whitten,  industrial  departmenta $  400  00 

Student  aid,  for  work  done ^      250  00 

Total $  660  00 

This  ia  a  girl's  school,  not  laige,  but  thoroughly  efficient.  Every  pupil 
is  taught  in  sewing  in  its  various  branches  and  in  cooking.  The  religions 
spirit  of  the  school  is  pronounced,  and  a  good  deal  of  missionary  work  is 
done  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 


JACKSON  COLLEGE— Jackson,  MUa. 

Rev.  C.  Ayer,  President;  founded  1877.  Baptist  Home  Mission.  Prop- 
erty, $36,000.  Teachers,  8;  pupils,  220.  Slater  appropriation,  $800.00; 
used  entirely  for  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  industrial  departments. 

In  the  sewing  department,  108  girls  were  taught.  While  learning  they 
made  57  pillow  slips,  47  shams,  43  dresses  and  many  other  articles,  and  a 
great  amount  of  mending  of  all  sorts.  In  the  boys'  departments,  30  have 
had  instruction  in  carpentry,  and  25  have  begun  to  learn  the  use  of  the 
tinner's  tools. 

A  considerable  amount  of  plain  but  well-made  furniture  has  been  turned 
out  of  the  shop,  The  President,  speaking  on  the  general  subject  of  indus- 
trial training,  says : 

**  It  is  often  seen  that  one  who  has  little  power  for  success  with  books 
and  the  slate,  becomes  soon  an  adept  in  the  use  of  mechanical  tools,  and 
discovers  a  marked  intellectual  development  that  had  otherwise  slumbered 
or  been  checked.  There  is  but  little  inducement  or  occasion  in  the  ordi- 
nary life  of  the  plantation  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  or  patience,  or  for 
ambition,  and  he  becomes  a  patient,  skilful,  useful  man  in  the  shop,  who 
had  heretofore  been  a  drudge.  If  a  universal  opportunity  were  given  to 
our  freed  people  to  learn  and  engage  in  mechanical  pursuits,  with  the  im- 
provements of  to-day,  we  believe  this  would  prove  the  best  means  for  ele- 
vating the  masses  of  them,  men  and  women.  If  all  our  mechanics  and  factory 
owners  would  open  their  doors  for  the  colored  to  learn  and  labor,  they 
would  have  numbers,  in  plenty,  endowed  by  nature  with  skill  and  taste  for 
all  the  work  required  to  be  done,  and  would  help  the  great  question  of  the 
South  and  of  the  country,  to  a  just  and  beneficent  solution.  The  shop  and 
machine  is  an  uplifting  agency  as  well  as  the  school  and  book.  We  are  not 
putting  these  agencies  before  Christianity — and  Christianity  calls  upon  us 
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to  make  all  these  agencies  general  and  free  in  oo-operation  with  her  gracious 
and  redemptive  work  for  the  peasant,  and  for  the  whole  country.'' 


JACKSONVILLE  GRADED  SCHOOL— Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Wm.  M.  Artrell,  Principal.  Teachers,  12;  pupils,  600.  School  property, 
$35,000. 

Slater  appropriation  for  1888-'89 $    800  00 

Balance  la«t  report 204  79 

Total $1,004  79 

Used  as  follows : 
Salaries  of  instructors  in  carpentry,  shoemaHng  and  needlework...  $    760  00 
Tools  and  materials  and  other  incidentals...... 244  79 

Total $  1,004  79 

Principal  Artrell  says ;  **  There  are  seventy-two  boys  and  ninety-five  girls 
receiving  industrial  training  this  term,  and  there  is  an  increased  interest 
manifested  by  the  patrons  of  the  school,  and  the  citizens  generally  in  the 
industrial  work.  The  pupils,  themselves,  have  learnt  to  appreciate  the 
instruction  they  are  receiving ;  so  much  so,  that  care  has  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  some  from  going  over  to  the  work-shops  on  days  when  they  should 
be  employed  in  their  literary  work. 

**  The  boys  are  making  rapid  improvements  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  add  a  finer  set  of  tools  to  those  first  purchased ;  among 
which  are  a  jig-saw,  on  the  latest  improved  style,  and  also  a  lathe.  The 
girls,  too,  are  becoming  quite  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  are 
doing  some  very  creditable  work.  Nearly  all  the  larger  girls  of  the  school, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  can  now  be  seen  crocheting  during  their 
B|)are  moments,  and  making  some  very  handsome  patterns  of  lace,  the  result, 
I  take  it,  of  the  impetus  given  by  the  industrial  work. 

"  I  have  just  made  arrangements  to  have  some  of  the  boys  instructed  in 
shoemaking,  twice  a  week.  Now,  that  we  are  pretty  well  supplied  with 
tools,  I  think  we  can  introduce  shoemaking  if  your  board  will  make  our 
appropriation  $1,000. 

''We  have  lost  some  time  in  consequence  of  the  epidemic,  but  the 
Board  of  Instruction  will  allow  us  to  make  it  up  by  running  on  to  a  later 
period." 
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Cookman  Institute,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  is 
neighbor  to  the  Graded  School ;  about  thirty-three  Cookman  young  men 
have  been  learning  carpentry  in  the  shop  when  Principal  Artrell's  young 
men  were  at  their  books.    The  progress  here  is  great. 


LEONARD  MEDICAL  SCHOOL— Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper,  President ;  James  McEee,  M.  D.,  Dean ;  organized 
1882.  Lecturers,  7 ;  students,  42 ;  increase,  6 ;  graduates,  10.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $500 ;  used  as  student  aid.  Total  expenses  of  the  Leonard  Medical 
School  were  $4,000.  The  students  paid  $2,000;  the  Slater  fund,  $500; 
Northern  contributions,  $1,500. 

President  Tupper  says  of  the  work  of  Leonard  Medical  School,  and  on 
the  general  subject  of  colored  men  in  medicine : 

**  The  graduates  of  last  year  more  than  met  expectations,  and  won  for 
themselves  much  honor  before  the  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  State 
Medical  Boards.  Only  one  failed  to  pass,  while  others  stood  among  the 
first  in  scholarship.  Before  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Board,  in  a  class 
of  some  forty  white  applicants  for  license  to  practice  medicine,  one  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Leonard  Medical  School,  led  the  class  in  six  branches  of 
medicine,  but  failed  in  two  questions  in  chemistry.  One  thing  has  been 
clearly  proved,  that  the  best  minds  among  the  colored  people  can  success- 
fully master  the  different  branches  of  medicine  and  make  good  physicians, 
but  the  medical  men  find  it  more  difficult,  perhaps,  the  fault  to  some  extent 
being  in  their  preliminary  training,  and  in  such  cases  the  only  safe  remedy 
seems  to  be  to  allow  the  student  to  remain  after  the  expiration  of  the  four 
years'  course  until  he  can  bring  himself  up  to  our  standard  of  graduation. 

"  This  is  fair  to  the  student  and  avoids  the  danger  of  letting  loose  on 
the  community  a  class  of  graduates  who  have  continued  in  school  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  years,  but  have  not  thoroughly  mastered  the  different 
branches  of  medicine.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  bear  testimony,  that  in 
a  long  experience  as  student  and  teacher,  I  have  never  seen  young  men 
make  so  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  to  succeed  in  their  studies  and  qualify 
themselves  for  their  profession,  and  we  have  to  introduce  restraints  to  pro- 
tect their  health  rather  than  incentives  to  industry  and  study. 

"  During  the  past  year  we  have  raised  the  standard  of  qualifications  for 
entrance  into  our  medical  school,  and  several,  who  were  expecting  to  be 
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admitted,  were  required  to  spend  an  extra  year  in  preliminary  studies,  and 
yet  the  new  class  is  a  third  larger  than  any  preceding  one. 

"  All  of  our  graduates  thus  far  have  settled  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
South,  and  without  a  single  exception,  have  readily  entered  into  a  good 
practice,  and  have  the  con6dence  of  the  colored  people,  and  the  good  will 
and  respect  of  the  white  physicians.^' 


LELAND  UNIVERSITY— New  Orleans,  La. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Mitchell,  President ;  established  1870  by  Jlon.  Holbrook 
Chamberlain,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  endowed  by  him.  Governed  by 
Trustees.  Property,  $125,000;  endowments,  $95,000 ;  officers  and  teachers, 
13;  pupils,  186.    Slater  appropriation,  $1,000,  used  as  follows: 

Salary  account ^ $    600  00 

Chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus lOO  00 

Materials  printing  office 100  00 

Tools  in  carpentry  department 50  00 

Materials  in  girls'  industrial  department 25  00 

Student  aid  (for  work  done) 125  00 

Total $  1,000  00 

As  many  as  80  of  the  students  are  employed  in  some  sort  of  industrial 
work.  The  work  done  in  the  printing  office  is  the  best  they  do.  Upon  the 
whole  the  industrial  department  is  not  satisfactory.  The  long  promised 
new  shop  is  now  completed  and  the  carpentry  may  be  better  next  year. 


\ 


LbMOYNE  institute— Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Steele,  Principal ;  organized  1871.  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. School  property,  $35,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  12 ;  pupils,  480 ; 
increase,  14.    Slater  appropriation,  $1,300 ;  used  as  follows : 

Salary  of  Mr.  Nichols,  director  boys'  industrial  department $    720  00 

Salary  of  M rs.  Jenk ins,  girls'  industrial  departmen t 300  00 

Expenses  in  the  printing  department 160  00 

Expenses  in  the  wood-working  department 120  00 

Total $  1,300  00 
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Under  instractions  in  wood-working. 27 

Under  instraction  in  printing 17 

Under  instruction  in  sewing ^ 65 

Under  instruction  in  oooking 18 

Under  instruction  in  nursing ^ 6 

Total  under  industrial  instruction 132 

This  school  commands  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all.  Among  the 
best  teachers  in  public  schools  in  the  Missisippi  Valley  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  are  the  graduates  of  LeMojne  Institute. 


LIVINGSTONE  COLLEGE— Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Price,  D.  D.,  President;  organized  1879.  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  (Zion)  Church.  Real  estate  (45  acres)  and  improvements, 
$75,000.  Officers  and  teachers,  11 ;  pupils,  215 ;  increase,  5.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $700;  used  as  follows: 

Teacher  in  preparatory  department $    200  00 

Teacher  in  sewing  department 160  00 

Teacher  in  carpentry  department 320  00 

Incidental  expense  account 20  00 

Total $    700  00 

The  new  building  mentioned  last  year,  *^  Ballard  Hall,"  has  added  much 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  industrial  departments — which  are  getting  into  good 
shape.  Something  has  been  done  in  printing,  tailoring  and  shoemaking, — 
other  friends  meeting  the  expense. 


MEHARRY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE— NashTiile,  Tenn. 

G.  W.  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  Dean ;  organized  1876.  Main  building  erected 
by  the  Meharry  Brothers.  Property  worth  $25,000.  Lecturers,  11 ;  medical 
students,  55;  medical  graduates,  14;  dental  students,  11;  dental  graduates, 
6.    Slater  appropriation,  $1,000,  used  as  follows: 

On  account  of  salaries  medical  instruction $    300  00 

On  account  of  salaries  dental  instruction 175  00 

Apparatus  and  outfit 275  00 

Student  aid 250  00 

Total $  1,000  00 
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The  Dean  reports  the  work  of  the  year  as  follows  : 

**  The  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  prosperous  and  successful.  Fifty- 
five  medical  and  eleven  dental  students  have  been  enrolled. 

"  The  thirteenth  medical  and  third  dental  commencement  was  held  at 
Masonic  Hall,  February  21st,  in  presence  of  one  of  the  largest  audiences 
that  ever  assembled  in  that  building ;  every  seat  was  occupied,  and  many 
were  obliged  to  stand.  Among  those  present  were  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Nashville,  several  of  the  Professors  of  Vanderbilt's 
University,  and  a  number  of  other  prominent  white  citizens  of  Nashville. 
Fourteen  young  men  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  six  that  of  D.  D.  S. 

*^  The  School  of  Dentistry  has  been  doing  good  work.  It  has  been  thought 
best  to  add  one  year  to  its  course  of  study,  and  beginning  with  next  session 
three  years  will  be  required  to  complete  the  course. 

"  In  order  to  accommodate  the  School  of  Dentistry,  and  to  open  a  depart- 
ment in  pharmacy,  a  new  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  It  is  to  be 
sixty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide.  The  first  story  is  to  contain  a  chemical 
laboratory  and  a  dental  laboratory ;  the  second,  a  dental  infirmary  and  a 
room  for  teaching  pharmacy;  the  third,  an  auditorium,  to  be  used  for 
lectures  and  clinical  purposes ;  and  capable  of  seating  two  hundred  students. 
The  building,  when  completed,  will  cost  about  six  thousand  dollars. 

^  The  students  and  graduates  have  subscribed  over  eleven  hundred,  and 
the  citizens  of  Nashville  have  made  liberal  contributions  towards  it. 

"  Our  graduates  have  continued  success  in  the  practice  of  their  profession, 
and  enjoy  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  classes  in  the  communities  in 
which  they  reside. 

**  Nearly  one-half  of  the  graduates  of  former  years  are  accumulating 
property,  and  own  houses,  worth  from  a  few  hundred  to  five  or  six  thousand 
dollars. 

"  Our  graduates  own  and  operate  a  drug  store  at  each  of  the  following 
places :  Galveston,  Texas;  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas;  and  Nashville, Tennessee. 

"  Dr.  W.  E.  Davis,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  reports  that  he  has  a  practice  of 
about  five  hundred  dollars  per  month.  Dr.  G.  W.  Rowland  has  recently 
been  appointed  Health  Officer  of  Jefferson  county,  Arkansas,  and  is  the 
only  colored  man  holding  a  position  of  that  kind  in  the  State. 

''The  money  we  have  received  from  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  has  been 
of  great  assistance  to  us  during  the  past  year,  in  carrying  on  our  work,  and 
has  been  expended  in  paying  the  salaries  of  medical  and  dental  teachers, 
assisting  fourteen  worthy  and  indigent  students,  and  in  increasing  our 
library  and  apparatus." 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL— llontg^omery,  Ala. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Paterson,  Principal;  organized  1887.  State  of  Alabama. 
(Formerly  Lincoln  Normal  University,  Marion,  Ala.)  Teachers;  13;  pupils, 
642.    State  appropriation,  $1,200;  used  as  follows : 

Girls'  department  (two  teachers).. f    600  00 

Boys*  department  (one  teacher) 500  00 

Student  aid 100  00 

Total $  1,200  00 

Mr.  Paterson's  statement  is  so  instructive  and  encouraging  that  it  is 
printed  entire : 

**  The  school  has  labored  under  great  difficulty  during  the  past  year,  as 
the  State  appropriation  was  withdrawn  on  account  of  a  constitutional 
error  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  two  years  ago.  The  Legis- 
lature has  just  passed  the  bill  in  better  shape,  and  as  soon  as  Governor 
Seay  appoints  the  trustees,  a  prosperous  career  will  open  for  the  school. 

*'  The  importance  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  industrial  work  is  seen  in  the 
history  of  this  school  during  the  past  two  years.  The  school  opened  in  1887 
in  an  old  bar-room,  and  an  unfinished  church  building.  This  latter  has 
been  finished,  and  nine  other  buildings  are  occupied,  all  of  which  were 
built  by  the  industrial  department.  The  buildings  are  not  owned  by  the 
school,  but  are  rented.  They  were  given  to  the  school  for  some  time  free  of 
rent  on  account  of  work  done  on  them.  The  last  Legislature  appropriated 
$15,000  for  building  purposes. 

"  During  the  year  a  wealthy  colored  man  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  donated 
to  the  school  four  lots  worth  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars.  He  is  a 
mechanic,  who  has  made  most  of  his  money  on  patents  of  his  own  invention, 
and  fully  appreciates  the  importance  of  industrial  training  for  his  people. 

"  I  know  you  appreciate  the  work  I  had  to  do  keep  the  school  going.  I 
was  personally  responsible  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  school,  and  one  dollar 
per  month,  collected  in  many  instances  slowly,  does  not  yield  revenue 
enough  to  pay  such  a  faculty  as  I  have,  even  after  they  make  great  sacri- 
fices, and  accepting  merely  living  salaries.  I  felt  very  confident  of  getting 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State  by  January  1st,  but  to  have  pushed  the 
bill  through  before  that  time  it  would  have  passed  in  a  very  unacceptable 
shape.  The  bill  did  not  pass  till  the  end  of  February.  Nearly  seven  months 
of  the  school  year  have  gone,  and  not  a  dollar  has  been  received  from  the 
State  yet.     Only  $100  has  been  paid  to  us  by  Dr.  Curry,  and  our  only 
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■ource  of  income  wm  the  taition.  Th«  industrial  depBitmeot  has  been  kept 
Qp  with  thrae  tekchen,  and  all  appropristiona  OBod  id  that  direction.  A 
bill  was  al«o  psMed  lo  settle  up  the  indebtedness  of  the  school  for  1388.  I 
haTe  worked  iDoessanlly  for  five  ireeks  to  get  matters  straightened  out  to 
&r  as  these  two  bills  authorixed  It,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  relief  bill  will  be  act«d  on  to-morrow,  and  the  Imstees  may 
possiblj  be  appointed  this  week.  If  so,  we  will  run  yet  for  three  months  as 
a  State  free  school.  State  Superintendent  Palmer  has  recommended  this 
to  Gorernor  Seay. 

"  I  have  broken  completely  down  under  the  itrain  dnring  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  have  sufiered  from  insomnia. 

"  If  definite  action  is  taken  on  the  bills  this  week,  I  will  feel  at  ease,  and 
will  soon  get  mj'setf  again. 

"What  has  grieved  me  most  about  our  unsettled,  cramped  condition,  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  done  here,  especially  in  moral  and  indus- 
trial training.  The  apprenticeship  system  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
now,  and  hundred)  of  colored  boys  are  growing  np  around  this  city  with  no 
training  but  what  they  pick  up  on  the  Mreels.  I  consider  the  vicious,  igno- 
rant colored  population  in  this  city  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
community. 

"The  opposition  to  the  Univen>ity  here  has  brought  the  question  of 
o^ro  education  more  prominently  into  notice  than  ever  before.  1  am  glad 
to  stale,  that  the  uore  it  is  discussed  the  better  it  is  for  us.  - 1  believe  now 
that  when  we  get  reorganited,  that  we  will  get  along  without  further 
trouble,  and  will  make  the  school  a  popular  institution. 

"  We  on  get  all  the  good  men  we  want  to  act  on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Gov.  Seay  and  Supt.  Palmer  are  still  heartily  in  accord  with  the  school  and 
it*  work.  It  was  hard  work  and  required  the  cloaest  attention  and  most  per- 
sistent efforts  on  my  part  to  get  ihe  bills  through  the  Legislature.  It  will 
be  a  great  victory,  however,  to  get  everything  straight  here  again,  and  con- 
vince some  people  that  it  is  not  always  possible  lo  break  up  colored  schools. 
I  hope,  too,  with  God's  help  to  prove  by  the  work  of  the  school  that  it  is 
not  always  bat  to  do  so  even  If  it  were  possible.  Amid  all  our  troubles, 
God  has  blessed  us.  The  colored  people  here  have  worked  nobly.  While 
carrying  on  the  school  by  tuition,  we  have  been  raising  money  to  pay  on 
the  land  bought  for  a  school  hite.  Note  this  fact,  the  good  vhite  people 
have  given  nearly  five  hundred  dollars  in  cash  since  last  January.  One 
subscription  of  $500  will  be  paid  as  soon  as  we  commence  building. 
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"  Let  me  state  right  here  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  fa^or  of 
trying  edacation  as  a  solution  of  the  great '  Soathem  problem.'  I  mean 
among  our  best  thinking  people.  Unfortunately  our  best  people  do  not  aU 
nor  ahoaifs  express  their  opinions,  and  some  ignorant,  prejudiced  writer,  who 
has  not  sense  enough  to  keep  out  of  print,  is  taken  to  represent  the  senti- 
ment of  the  community. 

**  A  genuine  revival  has  been  in  progress  in  our  school  during  the  past 
four  weeks  and  nearly  two  hundred  have  been  hopefully  converted." 


MT.  ALBION  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL— FrankUnton,  N.  C. 

Mr.  8. 8.  Sevier,  Principal.  Presbyterian  Mission  to  Freedmen.  Appro- 
priation from  State  of  North  Carolina,  $1,600.  Teachers,  9 ;  pupils,  350 ; 
increase  76.    Slater  appropriation,  $400. 

Salaries $    885  94 

Expense  account  industrial  department 64  06 

Total $    400  00 

The  former  Principal,  Mr.  S.  A.  Waugh — a  worthy  and  useful  man — 
died  during  the  vacation.  Mr.  Sevier,  his  successor,  has  taken  hold  with 
vigor  and  wisdom.  He  desires  to  extend  the  industrial  lines.  He  says 
forcibly  and  tersely ;  "  To  educate  my  people  at  this  stage  in  their  history 
without  giving  them  some  useful  trade  is  to  make  them  restless,  as  many  of 
them  now  are." 


MT.  HERMON  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— Clinton,  Miss. 

Miss  S.  A.  Dickey,  Principal ;  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Mississippi. 
Property  about  $20,000.  Teachers,  5;  pupib,  220;  increase,  5.  Slater 
appropriation,  $1,000 ;  used  as  follows : 

On  salary  account $    600  00 

Student  aid,  for  work  done 310  00 

Improvements  industrial  department 90  00 

Total $  1,000  00 

For  many  years,  Miss  Dickey,  whose  zeal  established  this  school,  has 
carried  it  on.    The  young  women  are  faithfully  taught  in  womanly  arts. 
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sewing,  cooking  and  housekeeping.  Miss  Dickey,  who  is  a  veteran  in  expe- 
rience, says :  ''Every  year  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  teaching  the  girls  the  industries  that  fit  their  case.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  put  upon  this  part  of  our  work.  Many  of  our  pupils  teach, 
but  the  best  teacher  we  have  turned  out  is  also  the  best  worker  in  all  kinds 
of  house  work,  cooking,  sewing  and  fancy  work.  We  cannot  estimate  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Slater  Fund.  Without  their 
aid  we  see  no  way  to  keep  the  work  up." 


NEW  ORLEANS  UNIVERSITY— New  Orleans,  La. 

Bev.  L.  Q.  Adkinson,  President;  organized  1873.  Freedmen's  Aid 
Society.  Property,  $75,000.  Teachers,  9 ;  pupils,  260 ;  increase,  32.  Slater 
appropriation,  $1,000 ;  used  as  follows : 

On  salaries  of  teachers $  700  00 

Tools,  carpentry 60  00 

Toward  outfit  sewing  department 40  00 

Toward  outfit  printing  department 100  00 

Student  aid,  for  work  done 100  00 

Total $  1,000  00 

The  carpentry  department  has  been  regularly  carried  on,  giving  instruc- 
tion to  most  of  the  larger  boys.  There  has  been  special  attention  and 
marked  success  in  cabinet  making,  finishing,  and  upholstering.  A  large 
class  has  received  regular  instruction  in  sewing  in  its  various  departments. 
The  new  building  was  not  finished  till  this  spring.  It  will  add  in  every  way 
to  the  opportunities  of  the  institution. 


PAUL  QUINN  COLLEGE— Waco»  Texas. 

Bev.  I.  M.  Burgan,  President;  organized  1881.  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Beal  estate  (20  acres)  and  improvements,  $25,000.  Teach- 
ers, 4;  pupils,  124;  increase,  17.  Six  of  the  advanced  students  aid  in 
teaching,  giving  normal  practice. 

Slater  appropriation,  $460 ;  used  on  salary  account.  The  energy  of  this 
man  Burgan  is  great.  The  negroes  of  his  church  in  Texas  help  him  all 
they  can ;  the  white  people  of  Waco  greatly  respect  him,  and  help  him  no 
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little.  Last  jear  thej  built  a  good  shop  and  printing  office ;  now  they  are 
building  a  chapel.  Thcj  need  sorely  a  building  for  a  girls'  dormitory.  I 
know  of  none  more  deserving. 


PAYNE  INSTITUTE— Augusta,  Ga. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Walker,  President ;  organized  1884.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  Real  estate  (10  acres)  and  improvements,  $15,000;  endow- 
ment $26,000 ;  teachers,  6 ;  pupils,  139.  Slater  appropriation,  $600 ;  used 
in  paying  (in  part)  salaries. 

A  class  in  carpentry  has  been  organized,  and  is  making  good  progress 
under  the  instruction  of  a  skilled  architect  and  builder,  a  native  of  Augusta, 
Ga.  Progress  has  been  made  in  printing.  As  illustrative  of  a  disposition 
to  self-help,  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  raised  $936.10 
for  the  school,  and  is  paying  the  expense  of  seventeen  young  men  prepar- 
ing for  the  ministry,  and  is  paying  wholly  the  salary  of  the  colored  teacher, 
a  former  student  of  the  school,  and  a  graduate  of  Brown  University. 


PHILANDER  SMITH  COLLLEGE-Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Rev.  Thomas  Mason,  President;  organized  1877.  Freedmen*8  Aid 
Society.  Property,  $25,000.  Teachers,  10 ;  pupils,  180.  Slater  appropri- 
ation, $800 ;  used  as  follows : 

Salary  to  teacher  in  carpentry  shop $    500  00 

Salary  to  teacher  in  printing 240  00 

Materials  and  current  expenses 60  00 

Total $    800  00 

The  President  says :  "  Our  industrial  departments  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful this  year.  Our  course  in  carpentry  is  three  years,  and  is  a  required 
study.  A  new  industrial  building  is  being  erected  by  the  boys,  under  their 
instructor's  direction.  An  important  addition  to  the  main  college  building 
is  contemplated." 

The  agent  wishes  to  add  to  this  modest  statement — the  management  of 
Philander  Smith  is  thoroughly  sensible,  and  the  college  is  greatly  helped 
in  its  work  by  its  relation  to  the  Woman*s  Model  Home,  erected  by  the 
Woman's  Board  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  under  the  very  capable  care  of 
Miss  Mcintosh,  its  matron. 
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ROGER  WILLIAMS  UNIVERSITY— NashTiile»  Tenn. 

Rev.  A.  Owen,  President;  organized  1870.  Baptist  Home  Mission. 
Property,  1100,000.  Teachers,  10 ;  pupils,  286 ;  increase,  94.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $1,000 ;  used  as  fotlows  : 

Instruction  in  industrial  departments f    675  00 

Paid  students,  or  aid,  for  work  done 237  25 

Materials  and  implements 87  75 

Total f  1,000  00 

The  number  of  joung  men  regularly  and  daily  instructed  in  the  indus- 
trial departments  is  thirty.  Number  of  young  women  in  sewing  classes, 
twenty-seven.  The  reorganization  has  given  harmony  and  efficiency,  and 
better  things  will  be  done  in  the  industrial  departments  another  year. 


>  RUST  UNIVERSITY— Holly  Springs*  Mississippi. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Leibby,  President;  organized  1869.  Freedmen's  Aid  and 
Southern  Education  Society.  Property,  $60,000 ;  officers  and  teachers,  14 ; 
pupils,  816  (model  department  dropped  for  want  of  room).  Slater  appro- 
priation, $1,100;  used  as  follows: 

On  salary  of  teacher  in  shoemaking $  200  00 

On  salary  of  teacher  in  printing  office 250  00 

On  salary  of  Miss  Dr.  V.  M.  Harris,  teacher  in  nurse  training...  320  00 

On  appliances  for  nurse  training  department 200  00 

To  meet  contingencies  in  industrial  department 130  00 

Total $1,100  00 

"  In  the  department  of  shoemaking  28  young  men  have  been  instructed 
daring  the  year,  and  the  result  proves  to  be  in  advance  of  our  expectations. 

"In  the  department  of  carpentry  fifty-three  young  men  have  been 
instructed  in  the  use  of  tools.  With  the  advantages  gained  by  the  erection 
of  a  new  industrial  hall,  which  will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks,  much 
greater  progress  in  both  shoemaking  and  carpentry  is  promised. 

"  In  type-setting  nine  young  men  and  seven  young  women  have  worked, 
and  not  only  gained  knowledge  under  the  faithful  instructions  of  an  expe- 
rienced printer,  but  as  well  sent  out  about  1,000  copies  of  Rtui  ErUerprtMe 
monthly,  the  work  of  which  proves  their  interest  and  efficiency. 
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"The  none  training  department  has  done  excellent  work.  Sixteen 
young  women  have  been  carefnlly  and  gystematically  instructed.  This  is  a 
department  that  needs  development  to  meet  the  actual  demands  of  the 
times.  With  a  prescribed  course  of  studj  of  four  jears  we  expect  to  make 
this  a  power  for  good. 

"  The  agricultural  department  is  being  organized,  a  man  of  ability  and 
experience  having  been  secured  as  superintendent. 

''  The  Elizabeth  L.  Rust  Girls'  Home,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society,  furnishes  a  home  for  thirty  young  women  who 
are  trained  in  all  things  that  go  to  constitute  true  home  life.  One  hundred 
of  the  young  women  of  the  university  have  received  during  the  year 
instructions  in  sewing,  millinery,  or  bee  culture,  from  the  matrons  of  this 
home.  We  could  not  afford  to  have  the  home  disconnected  from  the 
school.*' 

With  the  restoration  of  the  main  college  building,  burned  last  year,  the 
university  will  be  in  better  shape  than  ever  before. 


SCHOFIELD  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 

Aiken,  S.  C. 

Miss  Martha  Schofield,  Principal;  organized  1868.  Chartered  1886. 
School  property,  $25,000,  held  by  Board  of  Trustees,  most  of  them  of  the 
Society  of  Friends ;  officers  and  teachers,  9 ;  pupils,  348.  Slater  appropria- 
tion, $500 ;  used  as  follows : 

Salary  of  teacher,  industrial  department f    300  00 

Equipment  and  expenses 200  00 

Total $    600  00 

The  school  owns  a  printing  office  worth  $850.  It  and  the  carpenters' 
shop  are  in  the  school  building,  and  the  library  has  to  be  used  for  sewing 
classes.  We  need  these  rooins  for  school  purposes.  When  the  Lord  moves 
some  of  His  own  to  give  us  $5,000,  we  will  have  an  industrial  building  with 
dormitories  for  the  young  men.  It  is  greatly  needed.  We  wait  on  Him. 
Our  time  and  strength  is  needed  here  on  the  battlefield.  He  will  use  other 
instruments  to  raise  the  '*  sinews  of  war." 

Miss  Schofield  says : 

"  The  space  is  too  limited  to  do  justice  to  all.  Only  four  or  five  can  work 
at  once  in  carpentry  or  printing.    We  have  no  suitable  place  for  shoe- 
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making,  or  we  conld  get  enoagh  outside  work  to  paj  a  man  while  teaching 
the  trade. 

"Indiutrial  training bneceesarj  to  make  thorongh  and  reliable  men  and 
womeo.  Learning  to  keep  house  in  a  better  way,  cut  and  make  clothing, 
the  names  of  tools,  and  how  to  use  them,  awakens  the  dormant  racaltiea 
of  the  bnin  so  that  leesone  ate  grasped  with  greater  force,  and  held  more 

"  Maj  the  mantle  of  John  F.  Slater  &11  ou  the  stewardB  of  the  Lord's 
mone;  until  the  solid  South  is  filled  with  skilled  workers." 


SCOTIA  FEMALE  SEUINARY— Concord,  N.  C. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Satterfield,  Principal;  organized  1870.  Presbyterian  Bovd. 
Property,  (30,000.  Teachers,  10 ;  pupils,  236.  Slater  appropriation,  f700 ; 
used  as  follows : 

Instmction  in  sewing  departments f    326  00 

Instruction  in  narsing  and  hygiene IT'*)  00 

Instruction  in  foundry 48  00 

Instmction  in  cooking 144  00 

Inddenlals 8  00 

Total i    700  00 

Mr.  Satterfield  says :  "  We  hold  the  work  the  Slater  appropriation  ena- 
bles ns  to  do  second  to'none  in  necessity,  because  it  must  be  done  in  order 
that  head  and  heart  training  may  bear  fruit."  The  sewing,  cooking,  and 
laundry  work  has  been  extended  and  made  more  efficient.  The  iostruction 
in  nursing  is  a  new  feature;  while  not  elaborate,  it  is  most  useful.  The 
school  has  been  very  prosperooa  and  deserves  what  it  has — uniTersftl  com- 


SHAW  UNIVERSITY— R»leigh,  M.  C. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Topper,  President ;  organised  1S65.    Baptist  Home  Mission. 
Property,  (150,000.     Officere  and  leachera,  26;   pupils,  360;   increase,  2. 
Slater  appropriation,  f  1,800;  used  as  follows: 

On  salary  account,  industrial  department (1,175  00 

Student's  aid,  for  work 625  00 

Total (  1,800  00 
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The  entire  expenses  of  industrial  department  were  $4,300,  the  university 
famishing  $2,500. 

Dr.  Tupper's  experience  and  success  make  it  proper  to  publish  his  report 
in  full : 

"  Essentially  the  same  methods  and  system  of  grading  have  been  followed 
as  in  previous  years.  In  the  cook  and  dining  rooms  one  hundred  and  two 
girls  have  received  instruction  and  been  employed  one  hour  per  day  unddr 
an  experienced  matron,  and  the  improvement  in  order,  neatness,  and  e£EL- 
ciency  has  been  marked ;  also  more  interest  and  desire  to  excel  on  the  part 
of  the  young  ladies  have  been  manifest  than  during  any  previous  year. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  department  of  sewing,  which  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  very  competent  instructor  in  the  different 
branches  of  needle  work.  Plain  sewing  is  first  taught.  Then  cutting  and 
p&tting  together  plain  garments,  the  making  of  button  holes ;  also  system- 
atic dress  making,  and  various  kinds  of  fancy  work.  This  department  is 
well  graded,  and  the  pupils  are  advanced  according  to  their  proficiency. 
The  results  of  the  year  on  the  whole  have  been  most  gratifying. 

**  In  the  male  department  there  have  been  four  teachers,  and  instruction 
has  been  given  in  carpentry,  furniture  making,  house  painting,  whitewash- 
ing, kalsomining,  and  glazing.  Others  have  engaged  in  mason  work,  land- 
scape gardening,  and  care  of  grounds.  In  this  way  we  supply  every  want 
of  the  school,  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  furniture  needed,  and  repairing 
and  doing  any  kind  of  carpenter's  work.  About  two  hundred  young  men 
have  been  given  instruction  and  employed  in  the  different  departments  of 
industrial  work,  and  we  propose  early  next  session  to  establish  a  printing 
department,  as  the  tendency  is,  in  some  kinds  of  our  industrial  work,  that 
the  classes  are  crowded,  making  it  difificult  for  the  teacher  to  give  the 
needed  supervision  and  instruction. 

"  In  reviewing  the  history  of  our  industrial  work  in  all  its  phases  and 
bearings,  I  pronounee  it  a  grand  success,  second  in  importance  to  no  other 
department  of  the  school,  and  I  am  doing  my  best  from  year  to  year  to 
introduce  such  improvements  as  will  more  and  more  accomplish  the  best 
possible  results.  I  find  it  requires  experience,  patience  and  no  little  amount 
of  firmness  and  energy  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  the 
several  departments  of  industrial  work,  even  more  effort  than  is  necessary 
to  secure  excellence  in  the  literary  departments  of  the  school. 

"  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  the  conviction,  afler  long  years  of  expe- 
rience and  observation,  that  the  stimulus  given  the  colored  people  in  the* 
way  of  industrial  work  in  the  schools  supported  and  aided  by  the  John  F. 
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SUler  Aud,  u  the  moat  far-reachmg  and  beneficual  at  all  that  hu  been 
done  for  them,  rare  that  of  moral  and  religious  Iraining." 


SPELUAN  FEUALE  SEMINARY— At Unta,  Gm. 

JAm  8.  6.  Packard  and  Miss  H.  E.  Giles,  PrincipalB;  orf^iuied  1S81. 
Woman's  Board  Baptist  Home  MiBsion.  Property,  f82,000.  Teachers,  29; 
pupils,  640.    Slater  appropriation,  (2,000 ;  used  as  followe : 

Teachers' salaries. J  1,700  00 

Printing  office 150  00 

Laundr;  [some  equipment) 60  00 

School  for  nurses  (needed  articles) 6  DO 

Student  aid  for  vork  done »         8&  00 

Total t  2.000  00 

The  Principals  suggest  so  much  to  encourage  and  instruct  that  their 
report  U  presented  in  full: 

"We  present  our  sixth  annual  report  to  the  Trustees  of  the  John  F. 
Slater  Fund  for  the  education  of  freedmen  with  a  sense  of  the  importaace 
of  our  industrial  department,  that  is,  if  possible,  deeper  and  stronger  as  the 
years  advance.  Our  single  aim  from  the  day  on  which  we  opened  our 
school  for  colored  gtrU  has  been  to  train  them  for  a  life  that  shall  be  in 
truth,  and  not  merelj  in  name,  a  Christian  life,  to  inspire  them  with  the 
spirit  snd  to  equip  them  with  the  skill  that  will  make  them  faithful  and 
efficient  co-worken  with  God  wherever  in  the  world  he  maj  place  them. 
Tbe  spirit  of  true  service  for  others  comes  from  Qod's  word  alone,  and  to 
the  Btndj  of  this  we  devote  our  best  energies ;  the  skill  can  only  be  gained 
by  practice  under  the  eye  of  competent  teachers,  and  here  we  feel  our  deep 
indebtedness  to  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund. 

"Wb  have  no  new  line  of  iudiiatrial  insLruction  to  report,  but  can  say 
that  good  progress  has  been  made  in  all  our  organized  branches.  Packard 
Hall,  the  building  erected  to  take  the  place  of  Ihe  one  burned  iu  the  sum- 
mer of  1887,  has  been  completed,  and  connected  with  it  is  a  brick  industrial 
building  which  contains  on  the  first  floor  a  large  kitchen  fitted  up  with 
improved  facilities  for  cooking  for  the  hundreds,  and  with  pantries  and 
dish-rootns,  while  the  second  floor  is  divided  into  light  and  airy  printing 
and  sewing-rooms. 
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"A  class  of  twentj-one  will  graduate  in  May  in  oar  cooking  and  house- 
keeping department.  These  students  seem  yery  ambitious  to  become  per- 
fect in  all  culinary  and  household  arts.  Much  of  the  cooking  for  the 
teachers'  table  is  done  by  them  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  they  have 
already  attained  a  good  degree  of  skill. 

"  The  good  reputation  which  our  laundry  has  heretofore  borne  has  been 
fully  sustained  this  year.  About  250  girls  are  under  instruction,  and  3,500 
pieces  are  washed  and  ironed  every  week.  The  matron  should  have  her 
work  lightened  by  repairs  to  the  rooms  and  by  the  addition  of  needed 
appliances  for  quick  work. 

"  The  new  sewing-room  gives  ample  space  and  good  light  for  the  needle- 
work and  dress-making  classes ;  being  a  great  contrast  to  the  dark,  ill-ven- 
tilated, crowded  basement  used  last  year.  The  girls  who  study  this  branch, — 
200  in  number, — ^are  graded  and  their  proficiency  and  progress  are  recorded. 
Twenty-one  of  these  are  learning  dress-making.  No  one  is  allowed  to  learn 
dress-making,  embroidery  or  any  fancy  work,  until  she  becomes  skilful  in 
plain  sewing.  Many  hundred  useful  garments  have  been  made  and  dozens 
of  dresses  have  been  cut,  fitted  and  finished.  Plain  sewing  is  also  taught 
in  our  Model  School. 

"Our  bright,  spacious  printing  oflSce  is  now  a  delight  to  the  eyes, and  we 
fancy  that  our  Spdman  MessengcTf  the  paper  printed  there,  reflects  the  fresh 
surroundings,  and  is  better  and  better  every  month.  In  the  intenrals 
between  more  arduous  duties,  programs,  hyms,  Christmas  cards,  visiting 
cards,  labels,  badges,  and  school  blanks  have  been  turned  out  fit>m  our  little 
press.  Our  annual  catalogue  is  also  published  from  our  office.  Eighteen 
girls  are  learning  the  printer's  trade.  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  report  that 
two  girls  who  graduated  in  this  department  last  year  are  now  employed  in 
other  cities  as  compositors,  one  as  editor. 

"  Our  training  school  for  nurses  for  the  sick,  which  is  perhaps  the  depart- 
ment nearest  to  our  hearts,  is  ably  conducted  by  Prof.  Vena  E.  Canfield,  a 

m 

graduate  of  the  nurse  training  school  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. The  semi-annual  public  examination  of  the  nurses -was  held  a  month 
ago,  and  the  ready  and  intelligent  answers  of  the  pupils,  and  their  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  skill  in  caring  for  the  sick,  as  shown  upon  children 
fictitiously  ill  or  injured,  gained  high  words  of  praise  from  the  Atitmta 
OonstittUion.  One  nurse  received  a  certificate  last  year,  and  she  has  had 
constant  and  remunerative  employment;  her  skill  and  success  in  the  prac- 
tice of  her  profession  have  demonstrated  the  advantage  of  her  thorough 
training.    Several  nurses  will  finish  the  three  years'  course  in  May.    These 
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have  frequent  calls,  and  have  already  been  out  to  care  for  the  sick,  giving 
excellent  satisfaction.  To  this  department  has  been  added  a  course  of  lec- 
tures by  leading  physicians  of  the  city. 

"  Our  whole  number  of  pupils  for  this  year  is  540.  The  yellow  fever 
epidemic  and  floods  in  some  sections  of  the  country  deprived  many  of  our 
pupils  of  the  means  to  return  to  school.  There  have  been  fewer  changes, 
however,  a  larger  number  than  usual  remaining  during  the  entire  school 
year.  Our  chief  hope  is  in  our  boarders;  these  number  255.  The  day 
scholars  are  under  our  influence  so  small  a  part  of  the  time  that  we  cannot 
look  for  the  best  results  from  our  labors  for  them.  Our  industrial  work  is 
mainly  with  the  boarders,  as  the  others  cannot  stay  with  us  the  entire  day. 
No  day  scholar  has  instruction  in  cooking,  laundry  work,  or  printing.  One 
is  in  the  nurse  training  class ;  ten  are  taught  plain  sewing,  besides  those 
who  are  in  the  model  school,  and  seven  dress-making.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  industrial  classes  are  as  large  as  they  were  last  year,  although  the 
enrolment  is  less.  We  have  twenty -nine  teachers,  five  of  whom,  the  nurse 
training,  laundry,  cooking,  printing,  and  sewing  teachers  are  mainly  paid 
from  the  Slater  fund,  and  five  others  assisted.  The  estimated  value  of  our 
school  property  is  $82,000. 

"  We  cannot  close  this  report  of  our  industrial  work  without  making 
mention  of  the  spiritual  blessings  that  have  come  to  us  this  year.  Over 
eighty  of  our  pupils  have  professed  conversion,  and  we  are  cheered  by  the 
sight  of  the  change  of  life  and  character,  and  even  of  the  very  look  and 
bearing  of  many  of  these  converts. 

"  On  March  6,  there  were  held  in  our  chapel  impressive  and  interesting 
farewell  services  for  Miss  Nora  A.  Gordon,  one  of  the  graduates  from  our 
normal  department  of  the  class  of  '88,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Congo.  This  is  an  offering  of  the  first  fruits  of  Spelman 
Seminary  to  the  Lord's  work  in  Africa.  The  noble  simplicity  and  the  ear- 
nest devotion  of  Miss  Gordon's  character  have  so  greatly  endeared  her  to 
us  in  the  seven  years  she  has  been  with  us,  that  we  can  scarcely  bear  the 
parting,  but  we  would  not  offer  unto  the  Lord  our  God  of  that  which  doth 
cost  us  nothing.'' 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL— Tuske^ee,  Ala. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Washington,  Principal;  established  by  the  Legislature  of 
Alabama,  1880.  State  appropriation,  $3,000  per  annum.  Property  (650 
acres  and  improvements),  $80,000.  Slater  appropriation,  $1,000 ;  used  as 
follows : 
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W.  C.  Bfown,  instructor  in  carpentry $  820  00 

G.  W.  Green,  instructor  in  farm  work 820  00 

H.  D.  Pryor,  instructor  in  printing 180  00 

Miss  M.  J.  Williamson,  instructor  in  laundrj 180  00 

Totol 11,000  00 

**  A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  this  school  will  be  interesting.  It  began 
in  1880  with  100  acres  of  land,  30  students,  and  1  teacher.  The  institution 
now  owns  650  acres  of  land,  unencumbered,  and  twelve  buildings.  There  are 
twenty-seven  teachers  and  418  students.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the 
industrial  equipment  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  by  other  friends. 
A  Campbell  cylinder  press  has  been  added  to  the  printing  department; 
important  additions,  as  a  lathe,  mortising  machine,  etc.,  have  been  added  to 
the  shop.  The  ^shop,'  in  addition  to  completing  'Armstrong  Hall,'  has 
built  two  large  cottages  for  teachers'  families.  A  large  amount  of  furniture 
has  been  manufactured  for  Mt.  Meigs  and  Cotton  Valley  schools,  such  as 
desks,  benches,  wash-stands,  etc.  The  young  men  are  now  engaged  in  build- 
ing what  is  intended  to  be  '  the  best  barn  in  Alabama,'  to  stable  *  twenty 
horses  and  thirty  cows,'  with  storage  for  year,  etc. 

"The  principal  expresses  great  desire  for  a  good  brick  making  machine, 
so  that  he  can  '  fill  orders '  as  well  as  meet  the  wants  of  the  school.  More 
strongly  each  year  he  indorses  the  industrial  element  in  the  useful  educa- 
tion of  his  people." 

STRAIGHT  UNIVERSITY— New  Orleans,  La. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Hitchcock,  President ;  organized  1870.    American  Missionary 

Association.     Property,  $70,000.    Officers  and  teachers,  17;  pupils, . 

Slater  appropriation,  $1,300 ;  used  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  instructors $  904  00 

Materials  for  green-house 100  00 

Materials  for  new  shop 260  00 

Tools  and  printing  material 46  00 

Total $  1,300  00 

Dr.  Hitchcock  says : 

"It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  new  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  the 
work  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it.  If  the  manual  labor  done  at 
this  school  were  helpful  in  no  other  way  than  as  an  aid  to  discipline,  it  would 
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be  worth  all  it  costs.  A  boy  who  can  go  into  the  shop  and  make  a  handsome 
table,  that  he  takes  a  pride  in  and  is  glad  to  have  his  teachers  show  to  visitors, 
is  not  going  to  be  a  hard  boy  to  govern.  He  is  safe  not  to  get  into  dirty 
scrapes.  He  has  acquired  an  amoant  of  self-respect  that  will  put  him  on  a 
higher  plane. 

"  We  have  constant  requests  from  boys  to  be  taken  into  the  shop,  many 
of  which  we  have  to  refuse  on  account  of  room.  Our  new  shop  which  will 
be  completed  soon, — ^the  boys  doing  every  bit  of  work  on  it,  from  laying  the 
brick  piers  on  which  it  rests,  to  the  roof, — will  enable  us  to  accommodate 
nearly  twice  as  many,  and  we  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  can  g^ve 
work  to  all  who  wish  it. 

"  We  have  been  desirous  of  starting  in  several  branches  of  industry,  and 
among  them  that  of  floriculture.  One  hundred  dollars  did  not  seem  a  large 
sum  with  which  to  build  and  stock  a  green-house,  but  with  some  kind  help- 
ing hands,  It  has  done— so  it  seems  to  us — wonders,  and  been  a  success 
beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Taking  advantage  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  several  large  blocks  in  the  dty  to  purchase  materials  (second  hand 
but  just  as  good  for  our  work),  at  very  low  rates,  we  began.  From  making 
the  mortar  to  the  glazing  we  did  all  the  work,  not  a  dollar  being  paid  for  labor. 
We  have  a  green-house  about  40  x  16  feet  and  it  is  packed  with  plants.  The 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  gave  us  a  grand 
donation ;  James  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  generous  florist  and  seeds- 
man, another ;  and  others  came  from  various  parties,  the  students  them- 
selves bringing  a  goodly  number.  Our  seeds  germinated  finely  with  very  few 
exceptions,  and  many  plants  from  them  are  already  in  bloom.  Many  of  our 
young  people  are  gaining  a  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  plants  that  will  be 
valuable  to  them. 

"  To  sum  up  home  work,  we  have  built  one  shop,  25  x  45,  one  green- 
house, 16  X  40,  one  summer  house,  10  x  12,  a  large  number  of  tables,  camp 
stools,  stands,  clothes  frames,  tool  and  seed-boxes,  etc.,  besides  a  great  deal 
of  repairing. 

"  Our  printing  and  sewing  schools  have  both  grown  in  ability  and  useful- 
ness. But  it  is  when  we  follow  our  young  people  out  into  the  world,  and 
try  to  answer  the  question  Bulwer  took  a  volume  to  answer,  **  What  will  he 
do  with  it  ?  "  that  we  get,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfaction.  One  of  our  boys 
has  a  good  position  in  a  printing  office.  Three,  last  summer,  built  the  school 
houses  in  which  they  taught,  and  they  are,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  only 
school  houses  built  for  the  purpose,  fit  for  such  use,  and  properly  fitted  up 
with  desks,  blackboards,  etc.,  that  there  are  in  the  State,  outside  of  the 
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large  towns.    Everywhere  we  hear  of  the  work  our  hoys  are  doing,  and 
getting  their  schools  and  patrons  to  do,  thus  spreading  the  good  leaven. 

'*  We  certainly  have  great  reason  to  bless  the  day  we  began  our  work  in 
industrial  training,  and  to  thank  most  cordially  the  managers  of  the  Slater 
fund  for  enabling  us  to  do  what  has  been  done/' 


TALLADEGA  COLLEGE—Talladega,  Ala. 

Rev.  H.  S.  DeForest,  President ;  founded  1867.  Chartered  1869.  Charter 
amended  and  enlarged  1889.  American  Missionary  Association.  Real 
estate  (265  acres)  and  improvements,  $106,000;  endowment,  $31,000; 
teachers,  18 ;  pupils,  415 :  increase  15.  Slater  appropriation,  $1,400 ;  used 
as  follows : 

Salaries  in  agricultural,  mechanical  and  sewing  departments $1,000  00 

Tools  for  Slater  shop 100  00 

Materials  for  printing  office 10  00 

Student  aid  for  labor 290  00 

Total $1,400  00 

Dr.  DeForest  says  ; 

**  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  we  can  give  the  names  and  grades  of  the 
students  who  receive  this  aid,  together  with  the  amount  allotted  to  each. 

*^  Students  of  both  sexes  have  been  refused  this  year  from  lack  of  room, 
and  the  present  attendance  cannot  well  be  increased  without  an  enlarge- 
ment of  buildings.  This  enlargement  and  endowment  are  the  two  most 
pressing  needs  of  the  college. 

**  Means  have  recently  been  secured  for  the  erection  of  a  laundry.  With 
that  completed  we  shall  have  not  only  fair  facilities  for  washing  and  iron- 
ing, but  also  room  for  a  cooking  school,  a  most  essential  part  of  our  indus- 
trial training. 

"The  scholarship  of  the  school  is  continually  improving.  More  and 
better  work  has  been  done  in  the  higher  range  of  studies  this  year  than 
before,  while,  also,  our  various  industries  have  been  prosecuted  with  in- 
creased vigor.  The  sewing  school  and  night  school  for  purely  industrial 
students  have  been  very  successful ;  while  work  in  the  shops,  on  the  farm^ 
and  at  the  printing  press  has  not  been  less  diligently  prosecuted  during  the 
year,  our  mechanical  department  has  made  one  book  case,  five  tables,  five 
commodes,  three  wardrobes,  doors  and  railing  for  counter  in  office,  with  an 
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sdditioD  25x4S  feet,  two  stocies  higli,  to  Biftter  shop,  Bad  benches  and  cap- 
board  for  the  eame.  Il  baa  finished  two  roonu  and  hall  in  the  attic  of 
Graves  Hall,  with  doors,  aiah  and  frames  for  the  same,  and  painted  and 
kalsomined  the  chapel  and  school  rooms  in  Swajne  Hall.  It  has  also  made 
various  window  screeoB  and  picture  frames,  with  general  repairs,  painting, 
glazing,  mason  and  blacksmith  work. 

"Abont  sixtj  boys  receive  regular  iiutniction  in  carpenCrj ;  Cwenl7-eight 
are  employed  on  the  farm  or  garden  and  five  in  the  printing  office ;  and, 
besides  the  various  sewiag  claeees,  about  twenty  girls  are  in  the  laundry  and 
at  hotise  work,  besides  the  hour  of  work  each  day  required  from  all  boarding 
papils.  Many,  by  working  Saturdays  and  vacation,  have  helped  themselves 
to  means  for  further  schooling.  The  amount  thus  earned  during  the  last 
year  aggregates  about  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars. 

"The  collie  believes  most  firmly  in  both  the  industrial  and  higher 
education,  and  puts  the  culture  of  the  heart  above  the  training  of  either 
band  or  head.  It  has  been  a  prosperons  year,  and  we  hopefully  look  to 
the  future." 


TILLOTSON  INSTITUTE— Austin,  Tcxu. 
H.  L.  Hubbell,  D.D.,  Preaident;  organised  1880.    AmericsD  Missionary 
Association.    Property,  (46,000.    Officers  and  teachers,  12;  pupils,  230; 
increase,  10!!.     Slater  appropriation,  C900;  used  as  follows: 

Salary  (in  part)  of  instructor  in  boys'  industrial  department (    700  00 

Tools  and  materlalB 76  00 

Student  aid,  for  work  done 126  00 

ToUl $    900  00 

The  increase  in  attendance  and  good  instruction  in  carpentrj  has  given 
a  marked  impulse  to  the  industrial  department.  Though  the  work  has 
been  optional,  nearly  all  the  boys  and  young  men  have  taken  r^^ular  in- 
struction. The  Preaident  conQludea  by  saying:  "Next  year  I  propose 
making  industrial  work  a  required  study,  as  we  do  arithmetic  and  gramoiar. 
Manual  training  is  an  essential  adjunct  of  mental  training,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly important  part  of  the  ontfit  of  life." 

The  new  mechanical  building,  costing  fl,IO0,  reported  last  ye«r,  has 
added  justly  to  the  interest  as  well  as  facilities  for  work  and  instruction  in 
the  industrial  departments. 
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TOUGALOO  UNIVERSITY— Toasraloo,  Miss. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Woodworth,  President;  organized  1869.  Americftn  Mis- 
sionary Association.  Real  estate  (600  acres)  and  improvements,  $55,000. 
State  appropriation  1888-'89,  $1,500.  Officers  and  teachers,  16;  papils^ 
335 ;  increase,  7.    Slater  appropriation,  $1,500;  used  as  follows: 

On  salary  in  blacksmith  and  wagon  making  departments $    250  00 

On  salary  in  carpentry  department 250  00 

On  salary  in  farm  and  stock-keeping  department 250  00 

On  salary  in  tin  work  department 100  00 

On  ealary  in  girls'  industrial  department  (two  teachers) 150  00 

Special  aid  to  seven  apprentices 140  00 

Student  aid,  for  work  done  (thirty  students) 236  25 

Tools  in  different  departments 123  75 

Total $1,600  00 

The  enrollment  thus  far  this  year  has  been  336.  This  is  a  slight  gain 
over  last  year.  We  should  have  reported  more  gain,  but  our  accommoda- 
tions are  growing  too  small.  We  have  had  to  refuse  a  large  number  of 
girls  who  wished  to  come.  Our  industrial  work  is  in  the  best  condition  it 
has  ever  been  in.  In  the  girls*  department  we  have  now  both  a  sewing  and 
a  cooking  teacher,  and  the  work  is  well  systematized.  The  boys'  industrial 
course  has  also  been  rearranged ,  and  made  an  independent  course.  Formerly 
an  eighth  grade  boy — eighth  school  grade — went  into  the  blacksmith's  shop, 
no  matter  whether  he  had  received  the  carpentry  or  not.  Only  those  in  the 
seventh  grade  and  above  had  industrial  training.  Under  our  new  system, 
all  boys  in  and  above  the  fifth  grade,  and  such  of  lower  grade  as  the  Super- 
intendent may  choose,  receive  the  industrial  training.  All  who  enter  the 
school  in  or  above  fifth  grade,  go  into  the  carpenter's  shop  and  have  a  years' 
instruction,  then  blacksmithing,  and  so  on  in  a  three  years'  industrial  course. 
By  this  means  more  students  are  trained  in  the  industries,  and  trained  in 
more  industries  than  under  the  old  system.  Apprenticeship  is  hereafter  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  prize  for  excellence  in  industrial  work.  We  have 
great  hope  that  this  new  system  will  prove  of  very  great  benefit. 

More  students  have  come  this  year  with  the  intention  of  staying  through 
the  year  than  has  been  the  case  before.  That  which  I  mentioned  as  true  of 
last  year,  is  true  also  of  this — more  than  ever  have  come  prepared  to  pay 
their  way. 
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My  obfiervation  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  common  impression  as  to  the 
unwillingness  of  negroes,  as  a  race,  to  work,  is  not  wholly  justified.  I  think 
that  the  boys  and  girls  here  show  a  willingness  to  work  which  will  equal 
that  of  the  average  young  men  and  women.  I  have  been  interested  to  note 
that  among  many  of  the  Southern  people  the  idea  is  gaining  ground  that 
such  education  as  is  given  at  Tougaloo  is  just  the  thing  for  the  colored 
people.  I  hope  the  time  may  come  when  interest  in  such  work  shall  be  so 
deepened  that  wealthy  Southerners  will  g^ve  of  their  means  for  its  support. 
Every  department  of  work  is  vigorously  and  regularly  carried  on. 


TRAINING  SCHOOI Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Miss  Emily  L.  Austin,  Director.  Property,  $8,000,  held  by  Trustees. 
Teachers,  4 ;  pupils,  268.  Slater  appropriation,  $600,  used  in  part  payment 
of  salaries  of  teachers.  The  City  School  Board  pays  $600  per  annum  on 
account  of  teachers'  salaries. 

The  school  has  had  this  year  the  benefit  of  a  trained  teacher  in  cooking 
from  a  Boston  school — salary  paid  by  a  Boston  lady.  There  are  eight  classes 
in  cooking  and  four  in  sewing.  Miss  Austin  thinks  they  are  making  steady 
progress  in  all  directions. 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  I  have  continued  investiga- 
tions in  which  I  have  long  been  engaged,  as  to  the  real  status  of  education 
in  the  Southern  States.  Very  recently  I  have  gone  carefully  over  the 
whole  question,  receiving  from  State  School  Superintendents  all  the  help 
they  could  give  me.  I  have  compared  the  school  statistics  of  the  twelve 
Southern  States  mentioned  below,  for  1888,  with  other  years,  particularly 
1880  and  1882.  Some  conclusions  I  have  reached  and  rest  in  them  with 
confidence. 

1.  There  has  never,  at  any  time  in  the  past,  been  so  much  thought  con. 
centrated  upon  the  subject  of  education  in  the  South,  by  Southern  people, 
as  now.  There  has  never  been  so  much,  so  able,  so  earnest  discussion  of  the 
subject  among  people  of  all  classes  as  at  this  time.  Notably,  the  public 
schools  have  been  championed  by  the  church  press  as  never  before.  If  any 
proof  were  lacking  of  an  awakened  interest  on  the  subject,  it  is  found  in 
the  attention  now  paid  to  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  masses  by  the 
country  newspapers.  When  they  move,  it  is  proof  that  all  things  are  moving. 
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There  is  universal  agreement  that  the  people  mast,  at  any  cost,  have  better 
schools — schools  that  shall  extend  their  term  and  better  their  teaching. 

The  action  of  the  Georgia  Legislatare,  at  the  winter  session,  providing 
for  1889,  foar  months'  schools ;  for  1890,  five  months,  looking  to  six  in  1891, 
expresses  what  every  Southern  State  is  discussing,  and  what  every  one,  if 
money  can  be  found,  will  do  in  a  few  years. 

2.  The  money  expended  and  appropriated  shows  how  deeply  the  Southern 
conscience  is  stirred  up  as  to  its  obligation  to  provide  at  public  expense  for 
the  elementary  education  of  the  children  of  all  the  people.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  expended  in  1888 
upon  public  schools  $10,926,000 ;  of  this  sum  $3,165,000  went  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  people ;  about  $3,100,000  to  the  publicschools — the  rest 
to  the  higher  training  schools.  The  entire  sum  expended  by  these  States 
since  1870  upon  negro  education  is  about  $37,000,000.  Every  witness  who 
has  knowledge  of  the  facts  testifies  to  the  betterment  of  all  the  schools  in 
which  are  engaged  young  men  and  women  trained  in  the  institutions  helped 
by  the  Slater  fund.  The  benefits  of  industrial  training,  carried  on  simulta- 
neously with  instruction  in  books,  are  now  universally  recognized.  Indus- 
trial training  prevails  in  every  school  aided  by  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund ;  all 
leading  schools  not  aided  by  this  fund  have  introduced  it,  and  there  is  a 
growing  sentiment  that  industrial  training,  in  some  d^ree,  at  least,  should 
be  in  every  school,  the  small  as  well  as  the  great. 

3.  The  facts  show  that  there  is  a  real  and  substantial  gain  upon  the  fearful 
illiteracy  of  the  South,  not  enough  for  boasting,  but  enough  to  inspire  hope 
and  endeavor  for  the  future.  In  the  twelve  States  mentioned  above,  the 
white  school  population  for  1888,  was  3,383,618,  an  increase  of  19  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  1882 ;  the  total  white  "  enrollment "  in  the  schools  was 
1,997,558,  an  increase  of  37  per  cent.  The  total  colored  school  population 
for  1888,  was  2,057,990,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent. ;  the  total  colored  "  enroll- 
ment ''  in  the  schools  was  985,522,  an  increase  of  34  per  cent.  These  figures 
mean :  the  increase  in  the  number  attending  the  public  schools,  for  both 
races,  is  relatively  greater  than  the  increase  of  population. 

4.  I  wish  to  add  a  personal  opinion,  founded  on  the  facts,  as  I  see  them : 
the  great  need  of  the  colleges  and  other  higher  training  schools  for  colored 
people  at  this  time  is  endowment  sufficient  to  secure  them,  in  efficiency,  for 
the  future.  Friends  of  this  cause  should  be  encouraged  to  give  money 
endowment,  not  simply  by  the  great  need  of  it,  but  by  the  fact  that  among 
the  parents  of  colored  children  is  a  growing  recognition  that  they  ought, 
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when  they  can,  pay  part  of  the  expenses  of  their  tuition.  They  cannot, 
for  a  long  time,  sustain  these  colleges  themselves ;  that  they  are  beginning 
to  do  something  encourages  those  who  are  rich  as  well  as  generous  to  give 
money  for  the  endowment  of  those  higher  class  institutions  that  are  the 
best  hope  of  the  negro  race  in  the  South, — seeing  that  these  schools  train 
the  teachers  who  are  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  common  schools,  not 
only  in  books,  but  in  the  Christian  religion. 

A.  G.  Hayqood,  General  Agent. 
New  York,  May  1,  1889. 
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  John 
F.  Slater  Fund  was  held  in  New  York,  at  the  office 
of  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  May  6th,  1890. 

There  were  present  Messrs.  Hayes  (in  the  chair), 
Stewart,  Dodge,  and  Colquitt,  The  absence  of  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  and  Bishop  Potter  was  explained. 
Messrs.  Jesup,  Slater,  and  Gilman  were  absent  from 
the  country.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hay- 
good. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Benj.  Strong  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary i^ro  tern.  The  minutes  of  the  last  two  meetings 
were  read  and  approved.  The  Treasurer's  report 
was  read,  as  well  as  the  minutes  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
stated  that  the  Treasurer's  report  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Committee  in  advance  and  had  been  approved 
by  them  and  confirmed.     The  report  was  referred  to 
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an  Auditing  Committee,  in  order  that  the  securities 
of  the  trust  might  be  examined.  Mr.  Slater  was  ap- 
pointed Auditor. 

The  report  and  acts  of  the  Finance  Committee,  as 
presented  by  its  chairman,  were  approved,  ratified, 
and  confirmed. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  approved,  ratified, 
and  confirmed.     A  synopsis  follows : 

TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 

Cash  Received  and  Disbursed  by  Treasurer  to  close 
OP  Fiscal  Year,  April  30th,  1890. 

'  Receipts. 

1889. 

April  30.  To  Balance,     .     .     .' $2,483  91 

«   Smith  Hurst  Fund,  .  $  1,025  00 

"   Amount  from  Bonds 

sold,      ....     61,500  00 

"    Income,      ....     64,690  00 

127,215  00 


$129,698  91 
Payments. 


By  Bills  Payable— Clark 

University,     .     .  $  1,500  00 

''    Purchase  of  Bonds,  .  17,042  50 

"  Expense  Account,  .  6,708  56 
"    Appropriations  1888- 

89, 850  02 

*  *   Appropriations  1889- 

90, 40,710  00 

"    Cash  on  deposit,  .     .  62,887  83 


$129,698  91 
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Memoranda. 
Income  to  be  derived  from  present  investments 

$892,000  @  6  per  cent,      .     .     .     $53,520  00 

95,000  "5        "  ...         4,750  00 

136,000  "4        "  ...         5,440  00 


$63,710  00 


Rev.  W.  H.  Hickman,  President  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity, who  had  been  invited  to  be  present,  read  the 
report  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Houghton,  Superintendent  of  In- 
dustrial Education  in  Clark  University.  He  explained 
to  the  Board,  in  detail,  the  nature  of  his  work  and 
the  progress  of  industrial  education  in  the  University. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
$1500  loaned  by  the  Fund  to  Clark  University  be 
remitted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
expenses  of  Mr.  Hickman  incurred  in  coming  to  New 
York,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $80,  be  paid,  and  that 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  for  his  attendance  and  ex- 
planation of  the  working  of  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment of  Clark  University  be  expressed  to  him. 

The  General  Agent,  Dr.  Haygood,  made  his  report, 
and  recommended  that  an  additional  sum  of  $6490 
be  appropriated,  as  per  list  given  by  him,  among 
some  twenty-three  beneficiaries  of  the  Fund.  Dr. 
Haygood  stated,  as  a  reason  for  this  requisition,  that, 
owing  to  the  results  brought  about  by  the  Slater  Fund, 
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and  the  influence  industrial  education  is  having  upon 
the  negroes  of  the  South,  the  above  sum  was  greatly 
needed.  Those  interested  in  education  among  these 
people  have,  during  the  past  year,  largely  increased 
the  facilities  for  such  education,  and  they  propose  to 
do  still  more  this  coming  summer.  He  also  stated 
that  the  sum  of ,  money  appropriated  during  the  past 
year  for  nurse-training  had  borne  such  good  fruit 
that  there  was  need  of  a  further  appropriation  in 
order  to  enlarge  this  field  of  usefulness.  Dr.  Hay- 
good's  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  the  institutions 
aided  by  the  Fund  were  very  interesting  and  satis- 
factory to  the  Board. ' 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dodge,  the  appropriations  of 
1889  were  continued  for  the  coming  year,  and  the 
additional  amount  asked  for  by  the  General  Agent 
was  granted. 

On  motion,  a  suggestion  of  the  Finance  Committee 
for  formulating  some  more  practical  and  eflScient  busi- 
ness method  for  the  distribution  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Fund,  and  for  obtaining  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  work  done  and  its  results,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee,  together  with  the 
President,  for  action. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Dodge  was  appointed  Treasurer 
pro  tern.,  until  the  return  of  Mr.  Jesup. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Strong,  Secretary  pro  tern.,  was 
directed  to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  the  Annual 
Report. 
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On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  minutes  be 
written  out  and  submitted  to  the  President  for  con- 
firmation, and  afterwards  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Board. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 


t 


or  THE 

GENERAL   AGENT 


Gentlemen  of  the  Board : 

The  apportionment  among  the  institutions  receiving  aid 
from  the  "John  F.  Slater  Fuxd"  for  the  school  year 
1889-90,  as  determined  by  the  Board  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  was  as  follows  : 

A  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga $1,600  00  ^ 

S,  Ballard  Normal  School,  Macon,  Qa 600  00 

A   Benedict  Institute,  Columbia,  S.  C 1,000  00<^' 

J'  Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C 1,000  00 

Brainerd  Institute,  Chester,  S.  C 700  00 

'/^.Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,100  00  -^ 

^.Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C 1,800  00  -^ 

^  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Gkk.  (general  appropriation) 1,800  00  ^ 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (special  appropriation) 8,200  00 

^.      Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,800  00  '^ 

t(i,  Gilbert  Seminary,  Winsted,  La 800  00 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Ya.  (general  appropriation)...  1,600  00  i^ 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.  (special  appropriation)  . . .  1,000  00 

A  Hartshorn  Memorial  Institute,  Richmond,  Va 650  00 

Jackson  College,  Jackson,  Miss 800  00 

5^SS>Taoksonville  Graded  School,  Jacksonville,  Fla 800  00 

^TLeonaid  Medical  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C 500  00 

$.  LeMoyne  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn 1,800  00 

Carried  forward $21,850  00 
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Brought  forward $21,850  00 

Liyingstone  College,  Salisbury^  N.  C 700  00  •^ 

^H-Jtfeharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,000  00 

^4  Mt.  Hermon  Female  Institute,  Clinton,  Miss 1,000  00 

'^.New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La 1,000  00 

Paul  Quin  College,  Waco,  Texas 460  00 

9, 4iU  Payne  Institute,  Augusta,  Ga 600  00  -^ 

^.Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark 800  00 

ya  Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 1 ,000  00  - 

lie  Rust  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss 1,100  00  - 

?9^*^-*U-  Schofleld  Normal  Institute,  Aiken,  S.  C 500  00  - 

P  Scotia  Female  Selninary,  Concord,  N.  C 700  00 

>8  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C 1,800  00^ 

>8.  Spelman  Female  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga 2,000  00 

State  Normal  School,  Montgomery,  Ala 1,200  00 

State  Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala 1,000  00 

&  Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La 1,800  00  / 

-At  Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala..  1,400  00^ 

d-  Tillotson  Institute,  Austin,  Texas 900  00 

dt  Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss.  . .' 1,500  00  -^ 

Training  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn 600  OO*- 

To  special  objects 500  00 

Total $42,910  00 


ly 


w/ 


The  Principals  of  the  institutions  receiving  aid  from  the 
John  F.  Slater  Fund  report  the  facts  hereinafter  set  forth. 

ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY— Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rev.  H.  Bumstead,  President.  Teachers,  26;  students,  700.  Slater 
appropriation,  $1600, — used  for  the  payment  in  part  of  salaries  of  instruc- 
tors in  industrial  departments : 

C.  C.  Tucker,  Superintendent $  600  00 

D.  R.  Lewis,  iron  work  and  drawing 400  00 

£.  H.  Holmes,  assistant  in  woodworking 200  00 

Mrs.  E.  L.  S.  Vincent,  teacher  in  cooking 100  00 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Tuck,  teacher  in  sewing 100  00 

Expenses  for  material,  industrial  departments 200  00 

Total $1600  00 

All  the  students,  except  the  youngest,  receive  instruction  in  the  depart- 
ments to  which  they  are  assigned  seven  and  a  half  hours  each  week. 
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BALLARD  NORMAL  SCHOOL— Macon,  Qa. 

Mrs.*  L.  A.  Shaw,  Principal.  Teachers,  18;  students,  584.  Slater 
appropriation,  $500, — ^used  for  salarj  of  instructor  in  carpentry.  Bojs 
in  carpentry,  80,  one  hour  daily. 

The  institution  needs  help  to  extend  the  girls'  industrial  department. 
They  begin  printing  this  year  encouragingly. 


BENEDICT  INSTITUTE—Columbia,  S.  C. 

Bey.  G.  B.  Becker,  Principal.    Teachers,  17;  students,  208.    Slater 
appropriation,  $1000, — used  for — 

Materials  and  appliances  for  industries $  417  80 

Instruction 582  20 

Total $1000  00 

The  boys  are  well  taught  in  carpentry,  shoemaking,  house-painting,  and 
printing ;  the  girls,  laundry,  cooking,  sewing,  etc. 


BIDDLE  UNIVERSITY— Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  F.  Johnston,  President.  Teachers,  12;  students,  180. 
Slater  appropriation,  $1000, — used  on  salary  account,  industrial  depart- 
ment. 

In  the  shops  85  young  men  worked  regularly  in  carpentry  and  printing. 
A  class  was  instructed  in  mechanical  drawing.  They  have  been,  in  the 
shops,  trained  in  the  use  of  tools  rather  than  in  producing  articles ;  but 
a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  furniture.  What  has  been  done  has 
satisfied  eren  doubters  of  the  need  and  usefulness  of  industrial  work. 


BRAINERD  INSTITUTE— Chester,  S.  C. 

Rey.  S.  Loomis,  Principal.    Teachers,  11 ;  pupils,  888.    Slater  appro- 
priation, $700, — used  in  part  to  pay- 
Instructor  in  boys'  industries $240  00 

Student  aid,  work  done  on  new  building 480  00 

Total $700  00 

The  girls  do  all  the  work  of  the  boarding  department.  The  new  building 
is  nearly  all  the  product  of  student  labor. 
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CENTRAL  TENNESSEE  COLLEGE— NashviUe,  Tenn. 

Bey.  Dr.  J.  Braden,  President.  Teachers,  17 ;  pupils,  546.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $1100,— nsed  for  paying,  in  part,  salaries  of— 

Superintendent  of  shops $  500  00 

Assistant  Superintendent  in  shops 100  00 

Instructor  in  printing 100  00 

Household  and  needlework 100  00 

Apparatus 100  00 

For  tools 100  00 

Studen  t  aid ,  in  paj  for  work 10000 

Totol .$1100  00 

In  printing  there  were  10  students ;  house-painting,  4  ;  carpentry,  48 ; 
type-writing,  12 ;  blacksmiths,  6  ;  wagon-making,  2 ;  tin  shop,  2 ;  cook- 
ing, 13 ;  sewing,  104.  Other  friends  are  providing  a  large  increase  in  the 
industrial  plant.    A  beginning  has  been  made  in  mechanical  drawing. 


CLAFLIN  UNIVERSITY— Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Bey.  Dr.  L.  M.  Dunton,  President.  Teachers,  20 ;  teachers  in  night 
school,  45 ;  pupils  in  night  school,  800 ;  pupils  in  all  departments,  900 ; 
pupils  in  graduating  class,  44 ;  total  number  of  graduates  in  all  depart- 
ments, 150 ;  number  who  have  professed  religion  during  the  year,  65. 

State  appropriation  from  Agricultural  bonds,  $5800 ;  from  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  $5000 ;  from  the  Peabody  Fund,  $1000 ;  from  the  John 
F.  Slater  Fund,  $1800 ;  and  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  $800. 

The  John  F.  Slater  Fund  has  been  disbursed  as  follows : 

Department  of  woodworking  by  machinery Salary,  $  400  00 

Department  of  carpentry **  820  00 

Department  of  laundering "  200  00 

Department  of  steam  engineering "  100  00 

Department  of  domestic  economy "  60  00 

Department  of  blacksmithing **  50  00 

Department  of  house-painting "  50  00 

Department  of  printing **  60  00 

Department  of  shoemaking **  50  00 

Department  of  masonry "  50  00 

Department  of  merchandising **  40  00 

Tools  and  supplies 100  00 

Paid  students  for  serrioe  rendered 240  00 

Total .$1800  00 
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Studentf  ha  Ye  engaged  in  the  industrial  departments  as  follows :  Agri- 
culture, 25 ;  carpentry,  76 ;  woodworking  by  machinery,  24 ;  laundering 
by  steam  power,  85;  steam  engineering,  10;  domestio  economy,  19; 
house-painting,  85 ;  blacksmithing,  82 ;  printing,  68 ;  shoemaking,  21 ; 
masonry,  45 ;  cabinet-making,  85 ;  glazing,  14 ;  crocheting,  41 ;  gar- 
dening,  8 ;  drawing,  85  ;  sewing,  520 ;  art  decorations,  55 ;  oil  painting  on 
canvas,  12 ;  grinding  in  grist  mill,  10;  cooking,  81.  Total  in  all  depart- 
ments, 650.  , 

Industrial  Dat. 

Our  efforts  to  teach  full  courses  of  study  in  the  morning  and  full  courses 
of  trades  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  to 
teachers,  superintendents,  and  students  that  we  have  established  Thursday 
as  industrial  day. 

This  arrangement  conquers  our  difficulties  and  does  not  interfere  with 
regular  class  work,  which  is  carried  forward  during  the  other  five  days  in 
the  week.    This  new  feature  will  be  studied  by  all  schools. 


CLARK  UNIVERSITY— Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Hickman,  President.  The  President  was,  by  request  of 
the  General  Agent,  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  and  presented  an 
elaborate  statement  of  the  work  of  the  year  in  the  special  lines  under- 
taken at  Clark  Uniyersity.  The  Board  went  into  a  protracted  and  pains- 
taking consideration  of  the  methods  adopted,  of  the  use  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  $5000  for  1889-90,  and  of  the  work  done  during  the  school  year 
just  then  nearing  its  close.  The  Board  resolved  to  continue  the  special 
work  undertaken  at  Clark. 


FISK  UNIVERSITY— NashviUe,  Tcnn. 

Rev.  Dr.   E.  M.  Cravath,  President.    Teachers,  26;  students,  519. 
Slater  appropriation,  $1800, — used  as  follows : 

Salary  of  teacher  in  nurse-training  and  hygiene $400  00 

Salary  of  teacher  in  cooking  and  sewing 400  00 

Toward  equipping  the  mechanical  building 500  00 

Student  aid  for  work  done 500  00 

Total $1,800  00 
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In  jiuraing,  41  young  women  have  been  taught ;  in  cooking,  16 ;  in 
sewing,  183.  '  13  girls  have  been  taught  somewhat  in  woodworking.  In 
printing,  18  young  men  hare  been  taught ;  in  woodworking,  181.  The 
industrial  building,  now  complete  and  costing  $6000,  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  South.  Fisk  is  now  ready  for  largely  extended  work  in  industrial 
education. 


GILBERT  SEMINARY— Winsted,  La. 

Rey.  Dr.  W.  D.  Godman,  President  Teachers,  14;  pupils,  879. 
Slater  appropriation,  |80(T, — used  as  follows : 

Instructor  in  carpentry $400  00 

Teacher  in  sewing 100  00 

Teacher  in  drawing 100  00 

Teacher  in  cooking ' 100  00 

Teacher  in  printing 80  00 

Tools  for  carpenters 30  00 

Total $800  00 

The  President  is  in  the  North  raising  money,  and  cannot  now  give  pre- 
cise statements  about  work  done.  In  carpentry  the  young  men  for  two 
years  have  worked  on  school  buildings,  doing  most  of  the  work. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE—Hampton,  Va. 

Gen.  S.  G.  Armstrong,  Principal.  Teachers  and  officers,  80 ;  pupils, 
650,  including  138  Indians.  Slater  appropriation,  $3600,— used  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  general  purposes  in  providing  industrial  training $1000  00 

For  technical  instruction  in  tool-craft 1000  00 

For  student  aid,  in  sums  ranging  from  $10  to  $40 600  00 

Totol $3600  00 

The  Hampton  plant  is  worth  $600,000;  the  endowment  is  about 
$300,000.  The  country  knows  the  great  work  the  Institute  is  doing. 
The  "  Whittier  Free  School,"  conducted  on  the  Institute  grounds,  with 
its  800  and  more  pupils,  makes  both  a  preparatory  and  practical  school  for 
the  Normal  Course. 
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HARTSHORN  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE— Richmond,  Va. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Tefft,  Principal.    Teachers,  5 ;  students,  89.    Slater  appro^. 
priation,  |650,— used  as  follows  : 

Salary  of  Mrs.  Whittenin,  in  charge  of  industrial  departments. .  .$400  00 
Student  aid  for  work  done 350  00 


Total 1650  00 

The  entire  school  has  a  lesson  each  week  in  cooking,  housekeeping, 
sewing,  and  hygiene.  Some  of  the  older  girls  have  started  small  sewing 
schools  for  the  children  of  their  people  near  the  Institute.  The  spirit  of 
work  for  their  race  is  strong  among  theee  young  women. 


JACKSON  COLLEGE— Jackson,  Miss. 

Rev.  G.  Ayer,  President;  founded  1877.  Officers  and  teachers,  8; 
pupils,  260.  Slater  appropriation,  |800, — used  entirely  for  salaries  of 
teachers  in  the  industrial  departments.  In  woodwork  62  have  been 
taught ;  in  the  tin  shop  20 ;  in  sewing  148.  Forty  were  turned  away  for 
lack  of  room.  Nearly  all  the  260  pupils  are  adults.  AH  are  taught  daily 
in  the  Bible. 


JACKSONVILLE  GRADED  SCHOOL— Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mr.  William  M.  Artrell,  Principal.    Teachers,  15 ;  pupils,  610.    Slater 
appropriation,  |800, — used  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  instructors  in  carpentry,  shoemaking,  and  needlework,  $787  50 
Materials 12  50 


Total $800  00 

Seven ty-five  boys  have  receiyed  instruction  in  the  use  of  woodworking 
tools ;  6  have  been  learning  shoemaking.  Nearly  100  girls  have  been 
taught  in  the  Yarious  branches  of  sewing.  Two  classes  of  young  men 
from  Ck>okman  Institute,  a  school  close  by,  have  been  instructed  in  the 
carpentry  department. 
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LEONARD  MEDICAL  SCHOOL— Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Tupper,  President.  Lecturers,  7 ;  students,  44 ;  gradu- 
ates, 5.  The  total  expenses  of  the  school  were  |4000 ;  of  this  amount  the 
students  paid  |2150 ;  the  Leonard  Fund,  $250 ;  Friends,  $1100 ;  the 
Slater  Fund,  |500,— this  being  used  as  student  aid.  The  faculty  are  South- 
em  white  men,  physicians  in  Raleigh  and  vicinity. 


LeMOYNE  INSTITUTE— Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Steele,  Principal.    Teachers,  14 ;  pupils,  620.   Slater  appro* 
priation,  |1800,— used  as  follows : 

Instruction  in  printing  I  860  00 

Instruction  in  woodwork 240  00 

Instruction  in  girls'  industries 420  00 

In  part  better  equipment  of  printing  department 180  00 

Tools  and  material  woodworking 100  00 

Total $1800  00 

The  total  number  receiving  instruction  in  the  industrial  department, 
814,  distributed  as  follows  : 

Woodworking 84 

Printing 32 

Cooking 25 

Nursing 8 

Needlework 225 

Total 814 


LIVINGSTONE  COLLEGE— Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Price,  President.    Teachers,  12 ;  pupils,  222.    Slater 
appropriation,  $700,— used  as  follows : 

Teacher  in  sewing  department |160  00 

Teacher  in  carpentry  department 820  00 

Teacher  in  preparatory  department 200  00 

Incidental  expenses 20  00 

Total ..$700  00 

The  institution  provides  instruction  in  printing  and  shoemaking  for 
all  the  larger  students  in  the  industrial  departments. 
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MEHARRY  MEDICAL  COLLEQE— NashvUle,  Tenn. 

G.  W.  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  Dean;  organized  1876;  main  building 
erected  by  the  Meharry  Brothers;  property  worth  $35,000.  Profeseors 
and  lecturers,  18  ;  medical  students,  69  ;  medical  graduates,  16  ;  dental 
students,  7;  dental  graduates,  2 ;  pharmaceutical  graduate,  1.  Slater 
appropriation,  flOOO, — used  as  follows : 

On  account  of  salaries,  medical  instruction $  250  00 

On  account  of  salaries,  dental  instruction 150  00 

On  account  of  salaries,  pharmaceutical  instruction 100  00 

Apparatus  and  outfit 250  00 

Student  aid 250  00 

Total .11000  00 

(See  Supplement  for  further  statements.) 


MT.  HERMON  FEMALE  INSTITUTE -.Clinton,  Miss. 

Miss  S.  A.  Dickey,  Principal.    Teachers,  7 ;  pupils,  280.    Slater  appro- 
priation, IIOOO,— -used  as  follows: 

Student  aid  for  work  done $  200  00 

Equipping  kitchen  and  laundry 250  00 

Salaries 550  00 

Total flOOO  00 

The  girls  do  all  the  work  of  the  institution.    $4000  worth  of  improye- 
ments  have  been  added  within  the  year. 


NEW  ORLEANS  UNIVERSITY— New  Orleans,  La. 

Rev.  L.  G.  Adkinson,  D.  D.,  President.     Teachers,  22 ;  pupils,  456. 
Slater  appropriation,  $1000, — used  as  follows : 

Salary  of  Carpenter $  400  00 

Salary  of  Printer 800  00 

Cooking,  etc 100  00 

Millinery  outfit 50  00 

Shoe  shop 50  00 

Student  aid 100  00 

Total $1000  00 
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Number  taught  in  sewing 126 

Number  taught  in  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  laundry 29 

Number  taught  in  carpentry 53 

Number  taught  in  printing 9 

''Peck  Memorial  Home"  has  been  built  by  the  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  during  the  year,  and  the  classes  in  sewing  hare  been 
taught  by  a  teacher  employed  by  that  society. 


PAUL  QUIN  COLLEGE— Waco,  Texas. 

Rey.  I.  M.  Burgan,  President.  Teachers,  6 ;  students,  188.  Slater 
appropriation,  $460, — used  on  salary  account.  The  boys  work  in  the  shop 
and  keep  in  good  condition  a  20-acre  farm.  The  friends  of  the  school 
have  added  a  brick  building  worth  $3500  for  a  girls'  dormitory  and  two 
$500  cottages  for  teachers*  homes, — nearly  all  of  this  money  having  been 
raised  by  Texas  negroes.    The  carpentry  boys  worked  on  these  buildings. 


PAYNE  INSTITUTE— Augusta,  Qa. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Walker,  President.  Teachers,  7;  pupils,  186.  Slater 
appropriation,  $600, — used  on  salary  account.  Friends  in  Augusta  have 
given  the  school  a  good  shop  for  boys'  work,  the  colored  people  have 
raised  $1008.60  toward  the  expenses  of  the  school,  and  $3000  has  been 
subscribed  toward  a  new  college  building. 


PHILANDER  SMITH  COLLEGE— Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Rev.  Thos.  Mason,    President.    Teachers,  12 ;   pupils,   250.    Slater 
appropriation,  $800, — used  as  follows: 

Salary  to  teachers  in  carpentry  shop $500  00 

Salary  to  teacher  in  printing 250  00 

Current  expenses 50  00 

Total $800  00 

The  present  shop,  a  two-story  frame  building,  20x40,  completed  this 
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year,  was  built  entirely  by  the  boys,  under  the  instruction  of  the  teacher, 
and  is  a  good  substantial  structure.  The  carpentry  course  extends  over 
three  years,  and  is  a  required  study.  A  new  college  building,  4  stories, 
46x83,  brick,  is  under  way. 


ROGER  WILLIAMS  UNIVERSITY— Nashville,  Tenn.    • 

Rev.  A.  Owens,  President.  Teachers,  14 ;  pupils,  258.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $1000, — used  as  follows : 

Instruction  in  industries $650  00 

Student  aid  for  work 800  00 

Part  payment  for  a  job  press 50  00 

Total $  1 000  00 

On  the  press  the  students  raised  $70.  In  sewing,  33  girls  were  regu- 
larly taught ;  in  printing,  9,  of  whom  8  were  women ;  in  carpentry,  25  ; 
in  house-painting,  6.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  upon  the 
grounds  and  in  repairs  on  college  buildings.  A  beginning  has  been  made 
in  plain  furniture. 


RUST  UNIVERSITY— HoUy  Springs,  Miss. 

Rev.  G.   B.  Libby,    President.    Teachers,    16;   pupils,  800.    Slater 
appropriation,  $1 100,— used  as  follows : 

For  salary  of  teacher  in  shoemaking $250  00 

"  printing 800  00 

"  sewing 160  00 


**  *<        ««  farm-work 200  00 

**  **        "  nurse-training 200  00 


Total $1 100  00 

In  shoemaking  there  have  been  25 ;  in  carpentry,  35  ;  in  type-setting, 
25,  of  whom  13  were  girls ;  in  plain  sewing,  127  ;  in  nurse-training,  24 
young  women,  taught  by  a  competent  and  faithful  female  physician.  Dr. 
V.  M.  Harris. 
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SCHOFIELD  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL— 

Aiken,  S.  C. 

Miss  Martha  Sohofield,  Principal.  Teachers,  11 ;  pupils,  355.  Slater 
appropriation,  |500, — used  as  follows: 

In  part  payment  for  instruction  in  industrial  departments |300  00 

Student  aid  for  work  done 200  00 

Total $500  00 

The  total  expenses  of  the  industrial  departments  for  this  year  to  date 
are  |1855.  All  students  do  work  suited  to  sex  and  years.  Friends  are 
providing  an  admirable  building  of  brick,  three  stories  high — the  first 
floor  for  mechanical  instruction,  the  second  and  third  for  dormitories. 


SCOTIA  FEMALE  SEMINARY—Concord,  N.  C. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Satterfield,  Principal.  Teachers,  19 ;  pupils,  230.  Slater 
appropriation,  $700, — used  entirely  in  salaries  for  instructors  in  industrial 
departments.  All  the  young  women  receive  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  cutting,  fitting,  sewing,  laundry,  cooking,  and  a  good  class 
has  been  taught  nursing. 


SHAW  UNIVERSITY— Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Tupper,  President.  Teachers,  27 ;  pupils,  340.  Slater 
appropriation,  $1800, — used  as  follows : 

On  salary  account,  industrial  department $1609  25 

Student  aid  for  work  done 100  75 

ToUl $1800  00 

The  entire  expenses  of  the  industrial  department  were  $5800,  including 
$1500  expended  in  purchasing  printing  press  and  outfit, — the  University 
furnishing  $4000  of  the  $5800.  About  one  hundred  young  women  and  two 
hundred  young  men  have  been  enrolled  in  the  different  departments  of 
our  industrial  work  under  the  general  supervision  of  six  regular  instructors. 
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SPELMAN  FEMALE  SEMINARY-^Atlanta,  Ga. 

Miss  S.  B.  Packard  and  Miss  H.  E.  Giles,  Principals.  Teachers,  32  ; 
pupils,  750.  Slater  appropriation,  12000— used  in  paying,  in  part,  salaries 
of  5  teachers  and  6  assistants  in  the  various  industrial  departments.  In 
sewing,  475  have  received  instruction  ;  in  printing,  25.  The  cooking  is 
done,  under  instruction,  by  the  students.  The  nurse-training  department, 
warmly  approved  by  Atlanta  physicians,  has  graduated  6  young  women, 
who,  at  high  wages,  cannot  meet  the  calls  upon  them.  A  two-story  brick 
laundry,  costing  nearly  |6000,  is  almost  completed  ;  it  will  have  80  tubs, 
and  all  must  work  in  this  department.  A  second  missionary  to  Africa 
leaves  Spelman  this  year. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL— Montgomery,  Ala. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Patterson,  President.  Teachers,  18 ;  pupils,  836.  Slater 
appropriation,  $1200, — used  as  follows : 

For  salary  of  two  teachers  in  girls*  department $720  00 

**      **       **  one  teacher  in  boys*  department 480  00 

Total $1200  00 

In  the  literary  departments  the  State  of  Alabama  pays  the  salaries  of 
10  teachers ;  the  salaries  of  8  are  paid  by  tuition  fees.  During  the  present 
year  75  boys  have  worked  in  the  carpentry  department ;  in  the  sewing 
department  160  girls  have  received  systematic  instruction.  The  Presi- 
dent has  completed  a  large  two-story  shop ;  in  the  upper  story  he  has 
equipped  a  printing  office  at  a  cost  of  $1500.  It  will  be  ready  for  next 
year's  work.    The  institution  has  been  admirably  managed. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL— Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Washington,  Principal.    Teachers,  27  ;  pupils;  450.    Slater 
appropriation,  |1000, — used  as  follows : 

Farm  superintendent $280  00 

Foreman  in  printing  office 225  00 

Instructor  in  carpentry 185  00 

Instructor  in  laundry 180  00 

Instructor  in  sewing 180  00 

ToUl $1000  00 
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To  the  departments  of  work  heretofore  carried  on  have  been  added  a  shoe 
and  a  tin  shop.  Besides  finishing  a  large  barn,  the  carpentry  department 
has  made  all  repairs,  constructed  12  wheelbarrows,  2  double-horse  wagons, 
4  one-horse  wagons,  2  buggies.  They  are  engaged  on  two  considerable 
buildings,  and  have  made  school  furniture  for  two  schools  in  the  vicinity. 
The  school  prints  a  college  paper,  and  does  most  of  the  job  work  for  the 
town,  also  Conference  minutes  and  catalogue  work. 


STRAIGHT  UNIVERSITY- New  Orleans,  La. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  C.  Hitchcock,  President.  Teachers,  18;  pupils,  596. 
Slater  appropriation,  $1300, — used  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  instructors  (industrial) $984  00 

Fitting  ancf  equipping  new  shops 200  00 

Tools  and  materials 116  00 

Total 1 1 300  00 

In  the  old  shop  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  cooperage.  All  students 
old  enough  work  regularly  under  instruction.  The  institution  has  added 
to  its  plant  $10,000  worth  of  new  buildings.  Much  of  the  work  was  done 
by  the  students,  who  made  most  of  the  furniture  added  to  the  institution. 
The  printing  and  sewing  departments  have  been  extended  and  made  more 
efficient. 


TALLADEGA  COLLEGE— Talladega,  Ala. 

Rev.  H.  S.  DeForest,  President.  Teachers,  18 ;  pupils,  523.  Slater 
appropriation,  $1400,— used  as  follows : 

Salaries  in  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  sewing  departments..  .$1000  00 

Tools  for  Slater  shop 50  00 

Materials  for  printing  office 15  00 

Student  aid  for  work  done 335  00 

Total $1400  00 

To  the  industrial  department  has  been  added  a  laundry,  a  two>story 
building  with  twenty  stationary  tubs.  The  building,  under  direction  of 
the  instructor,  was  built  by  the  young  men.    An  additional  school  room 
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has  been  ereeted  for  primary  grades,  the  desks  and  other  furniture  being 
made  by  the  students.  Besides,  they  have  made  a  great  deal  of  furniture 
for  the  dormitories,  and  have  done  the  repair  work  of  the  institution. 
A  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  farm-work  and  stock-raising.  Nearly 
all  the  laundry  work  is  done  by  the  young  women,  who  receive  instruc- 
tion in  dressmaking  and  other  branches  of  woman's  work. 


TILLOTSON  INSTITUTE- Austin,  Texas. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Brown,  President.  Teachers,  12;  pupils,  198.  Slater 
appropriation,  |900, — used  on  general  salary  account.  For  lack  of  means 
to  equip  the  shop,  a  well-planned  two-story  building,  the  carpentry 
department,  the  President  says,  has  not  been  as  efficient  as  it  should  be. 
The  management  is  anxious  to  develop  the  industrial  side  of  the  work, 
and  during  the  next  year,  the  agent  believes,  will  do  it  efficiently. 
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TOUGALOO  UNIVERSITY— Tougaloo,  Miss. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Woodworth,  President.  Teachers,  17 ;  pupils,  410.  Slater 
appropriation,  $1500,— used  as  follows: 

On  salary  in  blacksmith  and  wagon-making  departments $250  00 

*'    carpentry  department 250  00 

*  *    farm  and  stock-keeping  departments 250  00 

"    tin-work  department 100  00 

**    girls'  industrial  department  (1  teacher) 100  00 

Special  aid  to  6  apprentices 120  00 

Student  aid  for  work  done  (35  students) 326  25 

Tools  in  different  departments 108  75 

Total $1500  00 

The  school  has  been  greatly  overcrowded,  having  turned  away  at 
least  two  hundred  applicants  for  admission  because  of  lack  of  room.  The 
new  plan  of  industrial  work  reported  last  year  has  worked  admirably. 
An  old  building  has  been  transformed  into  a  class  room  for  carpentering, 
where  classes  of  20  each  can  be  taught.  This  class  room  is  in  addition  to 
our  regular  carpenter  shop,  where  a  large  class  is  continually  employed. 
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They  expect  to  make  an  enlargement  of  the  blacksmith  shop  the  coming 
jear.  The  girls'  industrial  work  has  been  efficiently  carried  on,  though 
under  disadvantages  through  lack  of  room.  In  addition  to  regular  class 
industrial  work,  sixty  or  more  boys  and  about  one  hundred  girls  do  one  or 
two  hours'  useful  labor  each  day  under  direction,  thus  gaining  much  valu- 
able information  in  practical  matters. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL— Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Miss  Emily  L.  Austin,  Director.  Teachers,  5 ;  pupils,  200.  Slater 
appropriation,  $600,>-used  in  part  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

Lessons  have  been  given  as  follows :  ten  cooking  lessons  each  week  to 
classes  of  15  to  30  girls ;  sewing  lessons  to  thirty-two  classes  each 
week,  15  to  30  girls  in  each  class;  carpentry,  nine  classes  of  9  to  15 
boys.  Instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  has  begun  with  two  classes  of 
fifteen  pupils  each. 

Further  information  will  best  await  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

Respectfully,  A.  G.  Haygood,  General  Agent. 

Sheffield,  Ala,,  April  30,  1890. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  exhibit  of  the  institutions  receiv^ing  aid  from 
the  *<John  F.  Slater  Fund,**  the  General  Agent  made  supplementary 
statements  to  the  Board,  as  follows : 

1.  In  the  institutions  recei7ing  aid  from  this  Fund  during  the  school 
jear  1889-90  there  has  been  a  net  increase  of  attendance,  as  compared 
with  1888-89,  of  nearly  1200.  As  a  rule  the  students  have  come  to  thesev 
schools  better  prepared  for  admission.  This  has  been  noted  heretofore ;  > 
it  is  more  obvious  now.  The  public  schools  for  negro  youth,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  16,000  supported  by  the  State  school  systems,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  between  four  and  five  millions  of  dollars,  are  steadily 
improving,  and  from  two  causes:  (1.)  The  States  put  more  money  in 
them,  making  longer  terms  and  securing  more  capable  teachers.  (2.) 
The  teachers  are  better  each  year,  because  each  year  the  higher  institu- 
tions send  out  large  reinforcements  to  strengthen  the  teaching  force  in 
the  field.  If  progress  seems  slow,  it  is  unmistakable.  A  race  cannot  be 
educated  in  one  generation.  That  two  millions  of  the  negro  population 
can  read  and  that  one  million  of  the  children  of  this  people  are  at  school 

is  enough  to  encourage  the  most  despondent.  When  we  remember  that 
all  the  higher  institutions  for  these  people  are  under  Christian  influences 
the  most  doubtful  should  have  faith. 

In  this  connection  I  state  without  qualification,  as  the  result  of  long- 
continued  and  careful  investigation,  that  the  children  of  parents  taught 
in  these  higher  schools  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  great  movement,  show, 
at  the  beginning  of  their  school  course,  marked  superiority  to  the  children 
of  untaught  parents.  Among  these  people,  as  among  our  own,  the  laws 
of  life  assert  themselves.  And  in  this  is  the  sure  prophecy  of  Christian 
success  in  this  stupendous  undertaking. 

2.  In  nearly  all  the  institutions  aided  by  this  Fund,  as  the  detailed 
reports  year  by  year  will  show,  what  has  been  done  by  the  Board  has 
prompted  and  encouraged  others  to  do  much.    The  Agent,  after  elaborate 
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study  of  the  facts,  is  prepared  to  say :  If  the  direct  and  indirect  influence 
of  the  Board's  appropriation  be  fairly  estimated,  it  is  not  far  from  truth 
to  say  each  dollar  put  in  this  work  by  the  Slater  Fund  has  called  forth 
another  dollar  to  meet  it.  To  set  forth  this  whole  matter  in  detail  would 
require  a  7olume.  Illustrative  statements  are  all  that  can  be  made  in  this 
general  presentation. 

One  man,  a  citizen  of  Bi^ooklyn,  New  York,  has  erected  three  industrial 
buildings  for  schools  aided  by  the  Board,  and  because  of  the  industrial 
work  the  Slater  Fund  fostered.  These  schools  are  Clark  Uniyersity, 
Tougaloo  University,  and  Livingstone  College.  These  buildings  aggre- 
gate a  cost  of  $14,500.  For  another  institution,  aided  by  this  Fund  for 
several  years  to  the  extent  of  only  $500  per  annum,  the  same  wise  giver 
has  erected  buildings,  for  teaching  and  living  purposes,  costing  $20,000. 

In  recognition  of  the  industrial  work  fostered  by  this  Fund,  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  has  for  two  years  past  appropriated  from  State  funds 
$5000  to  Claflin  University.  For  Atlanta  University  a  building  for 
technological  work  costing  $7000  was  the  direct  result  of  the  Slater  Fund 
appropriation.  At  Fisk  a  building  costing  $6000  has  just  been  completed. 
At  Aiken,  S.  C,  the  Quaker  friends  of  Miss  Schofield  are  now  finishing,  at 
a  cost  of  between  $6000  and  $7000,  a  brick  building,  three  stories,  40  by 
100,  the  entire  lower  floor  to  be  used  for  the  industries.  This  building 
grew  directly  out  of  the  Agent's  assurance  that  the  Board  would  assist  in 
carrying  on  the  industrial  work.  In  this  school  for  1889-90  the  industrial 
departments  cost  $1875,  the  Slater  Fund  furnishing  only  $500.  In  most 
of  the  schools  aided  by  the  Fund  the  industrial  department  cost  much 
more  than  the  appropriation  by  the  Board.  Thus,  at  Shaw  University 
the  industrial  departments  for  1889-90  cost  $5800,  the  Slater  appropriation 
being  only  $1800. 

At  Tillotson  (Texas),  Jacksonville  (Florida),  Little  Rock,  New  Orleans, 
Raleigh,  Tuskegee,  Talladega,  Scotia  (N.  C),  LeMoyne  (Memphis), 
industrial  buildings  costing  from  $500  to  $1500  have  been  erected  to 
make  efficient  the  Slater  appropriation. 

The  Normal  School,  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  would  have  failed  utterly 
but  for  the  Slater  appropriation.  To  this  school  Alabama  makes  annual 
appropriations — the  buildings,  costing  $15,000,  being  furnished  by  the 
State.  The  best  building  at  Brainerd  (S.  C.)f  costing  $7000,  was 
begun  on  the  strength  of  the  Slater  appropriation.  The  small  amount 
given  to  Paul  Quin  College  (Texas)  has  been  essential,  as  stimulus  and 
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leverage,  in  adding  to  that  plant,  in  less  than  four  years,  oyer  $8000 
in  new  buildings — most  of  the  monej  coming  from  Texas  negroes. 

At  Mt.  Hermon  (Miss.)>  Miss  Dickey  sajs  *'she  could  not  have  main- 
tained her  school  at  all  but  for  the  Slater  aid '';  during  five  years  she  has 
added  extensions  and  betterments  amounting  to  more  than  $6000.  At 
Spelman  (Atlanta),  a  two-story  brick  building  is  now  nearing  completion, 
at  a  cost  of  over  $6000.  It  is  to  be  used  as  a  laundry,  having  80  stationary 
tubs  and  all  other  needful  equipments.  This  grows  directly  out  of  the  Slater 
aid — never  meeting,  by  much,  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  industrial  depart- 
ments, but  aiding  them  and  stimulating  others  to  aid  them.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  Slater  relation  was  very  helpful  in  securing  means 
to  erect  the  two  large  brick  college  buildings,  worth  over  $50,000.  So 
the  Principals  believe.  More  than  $4000  of  needed  buildings  at  Gilbert 
Seminary  grew  directly  out  of  the  Slater  help,  and  a  pledge  of  $40,000 
for  endowment  was  procured  largely  by  the  **  argument  from  the  Slater 
work-shop.'*  Payne  Institute  (Augusta,  Ga.)  received  for  endowment 
$25,000 — a  controlling  reason  to  the  giver  being  the  "  industrial  feature 

« 

in  the  Slater  work." 

In  two  years  the  Meharry  Medical  College  (Nashville,  Tenn.)  has  added 
buildings  and  equipments  costing  fully  $8000.  The  Dean,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Hubbard,  says  **  he  sees  not  how  he  could  have  kept  on  at  all  but  for  the 
Slater  appropriation  of  $1000  a  year."  At  Central  Tennessee  College 
(Nashville)  a  new  and  admirably  planned  shop,  costing  $1500 — the  gift 
of  Nashville  people— is  nearing  completion.  A  machine  plant  worth,  at 
a  low  estimate,  $12,500  is  furnished  by  an  Iowa  man,  a  philanthropist 
and  an  expert  in  mechanical  work.  At  the  recent  commencement  of 
Livingstone  College  a  friend  announced  that  he  would  provide  a  girls' 
industrial  building  to  cost  from  $5000  to  $6000 — the  Brooklyn  friend 
having  heretofore  provided  a  boys'  building  at  a  cost  of  $4500. 

These  statements  are  illustrative  only ;  next  year  the  Agent  purposes 
to  present  a  full  summary  on  these  and  other  points,  covering  the  entire 
period  of  his  agency. 

3.  Some  years  ago  the  Board  determined  to  give  encouragement  to 
nurse-training  and  to  two  medical  schools.  The  experiment  has  been  a 
great  success.  The  two  medical  schools— Meharry,  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  Leonard,  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. — have,  by  their  thorough  work,  challenged V 
universal  respect  and  confidence.  So  has  the  nurse-training  department  ' 
in  Spelman  Institute,  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  Agent  warmly  advises  extension 
in  these  directions. 
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4.  As  to  indastrial  training,  so  far  as  schools  for  negroes  are  concerned, 
the  discussion  is  now  at  an  end.  Men  now  consider  only  the  question  of 
method.  Eight  years  ago  industrial  training  was  well  under  way  at 
Hampton  Institute ;  it  was  feebly  attempted  at  three  or  four  schools ;  not 
considered  as  possible  at  most  of  them  ;  in  not  a  few  utterly  condemned. 
Industrial  departments  are  now  recognized  necessities  everywhere.  It 
is  more  than  worth  while  to  add  that  the  results  of  industrial  training 
in  the  schools  aided  by  the  Slater  Fund  have  bad  much  to  do  with  the 
awakening  throughout  the  South  to  the  need  of  tool-craft  for  the  white 
youth  of  these  States. 

An  important  result  of  the  Slater  work  in  the  South  (and  how  import- 
ant and  far-reaching  it  were  hard  to  say)  is  this :  the  industrial  training, 
introduced  and  fostered  by  the  Slater  Fund,  has  made  the  cause  of  negro 
education  more  friends  among  Southern  white  men  than  all  speeches  and 
writings  put  together. 

As  to  the  Agent's  work,  he  has  at  this  time  only  this  to  say :  From  Octo- 
ber, 1882,  he  has  been  diligent  to  use  every  opportunity  to  help  forward  the 
cause  the  Slater  Fund  stands  for,  and  that  the  least  part  of  his  work  and 
the  least  important  part  of  it  can  be  shown  in  any  figures  or  reports. 

The  recommendations  submitted  for  the  apportionments  of  next  year 
are  the  result  of  long  and  patient  investigation,  of  much  reflection  and 
comparison — weighing  one  need  against  another,— of  counsel  with  wise  and 
experienced  people,  and  of  whatever  special  knowledge  of  this  business 
constant  attention  to  it  since  October,  1882,  has  brought  to  the  Agent  of 
this  Fund.  A.  G.  Hatgood,  General  Agent. 

New  York,  May  6,  1890. 
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THE  COMMENCEMENTS. 

The  friends  and  students  of  negro  education  will  care  to  see  somewhat 
of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  South,  indicated  in  the  newspaper 
reports  of  the  recent  Commencements.  Many  of  them  were  very  full,  and 
nearly  every  one  sympathetic  and  encouraging.  A  few  extracts  only  may 
be  included  in  this  supplementary  report. 

The  NewBand  Courier  (Charleston,  S.  C.)  of  May  22  contained  a  two- 
column  account  of  the  Commencement  exercises  of  Claflin  University,  kind 
and  approving  all  through.    Among  other  things,  the  News  and  Courier 
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said :  '*  The  number  of  graduates  yesterday  was  the  largest  that  has  ever 
assembled  on  the  Glaflin  rostrum.  It  was  a  bright  gathering.  It  showed 
progress  and  advan cement.  It  was  indicative  of  good  work  among  the 
colored  people  of  the  State.  The  plane  of  scholarship,  as  shown  by  the 
essays,  was  highly  creditable  alike  to  faculty  and  students." 

In  the  course  of  a  very  appreciative  article  in  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Chronicle  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Reed,  a  Southern  Presbyterian  minister,  on 
the  Commencement  exercises  at  Biddle  University,  occur  these  words : 
*'  The  speeches  of  these  young  men  were  up  to  those  of  white  students  in 
the  freshness  and  vigor  of  their  thoughts,  and  the  rhetoric  and  diction 
were  of  a  high  order.  A  most  commendable  feature  of  their  efforts  was 
the  conservative  tone  displayed  whenever  they  touched  the  race  problem." 

The  Washington  Post  (D.  C.)  of  May  28  published  a  five-column  report 
of  the  annual  address  at  the  Commencement  of  Livingstone  College,  Salis- 
bury, N.  C,  with  editorial  commendation.  The  oration  itself,  delivered 
by  Hon.  S.  V.  White,  a  native  white  man  of  North  Carolina,  was  a  most 
vigorous  plea  for  the  education  of  the  negro  race.  Mr.  White  announced 
his  purpose  to  construct  an  industrial  building  for  girls,  to  cost  from 
$5000  to  $6000. 

The  Times-Union  (Jacksonville,  Florida)  closes  a  column  notice  of  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  colored  '*  Graded  School,"  Professor  Artrell 
(colored),  Principal,  thus  :  ''  Professor  Artrell  is  an  educator  of  tact  and 
ability,  and  is  devoted  to  his  work.  The  Jacksonville  Graded  School 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  city  in  the  country,  and  is  sending  out  into  the 
world  graduates  who  are  a  credit  to  the  race." 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  of  May  80  closes  an  intelligent  and 
appreciative  report  of  the  commencement  exercises  at  the  State  Normal 
School,  Tuskegee,  with  these  words :  '*  B.  T.  Washington  and  his  asso- 
ciates deserve  all  praise  for  their  good  management  of  this  school.  They 
have  surprised  all.  More  than  200  whites  attended  the  exercises,  thus 
giving  sanction  to  the  school.  Instead  of  one  we  want  two  more  colored 
schools  if  they  are  to  be  as  good  as  this  one." 

Of  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Atlanta  schools  the  Constitution 
gave  full  and  appreciative  reports.  So  did  the  Atneriean  of  the  Nashville 
schools. 

Of  Payne  Institute,  Augusta,  Ga.,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Walker,  of  South 
Carolina,  a  Southern  Methodist,  is  President ;  Bishop  W.  W.  Duncan,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
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tees.  Bishop.O.  P.  Fitzgerald ,  of  the  same  church ,  preached  the  Commence- 
ment sermon.  Commenting,  the  Augusta  Evening  News  (Democrat)  says : 
**  The  progress  of  the  negro  race  in  education  is  remarkable.  Compared 
with  a  few  years  ago,  the  exhibitions  of  the  schools  and  institutes  of  to-day 
are  amazing." 

Commenting  on  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  State  Normal 
School  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  Advertiser,  leading  Democratic  paper  of 
the  State,  in  its  issue  of  June  6,  said  :  ''Over  800  pupils  have  attended 
the  school  th  s  year ;  1000  are  expected  next.  The  exercises  of  yesterday 
were  a  grand  success  considered  from  every  standpoint,  and  Principal 
Patterson  and  his  associates  are  congratulated  upon  their  year's  work.'* 
Only  three  years  ago  every  judicial  expedient  was  employed  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  this  school. 

These  extracts  might  be  extended  to  a  great  length.  They  indicate 
that  ih^  facts  make  the  argument  for  negro  education,  and  that  opinion 
is  being  based  on  facts.  There  is  as  great  progress  among  Southern  white 
people  in  favor  of  negro  education  as  there  is  educational  movement 
among  the  colored  people.  The  negro  learns ;  the  white  people  recognize 
his  learning  and  bid  him  learn  more. 

A.  G.  Hatgood,  General  Agent. 

Sheffield,  Ala,,  July  4,  1890. 
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Letters  may  be  addressed  to 
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1736  M  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 


JOHN  F.  SLATER  FUND. 


FOURTEENTH   MEETING. 

The  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  met 
in  New  York,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  Wednes- 
day, October  29, 1890,  at  10  a.  m.  All  the  members 
of  the  Board  were  present,  except  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  from  whom  a  letter  was  received  saying 
that  the  death  of  Justice  Miller  and  the  business 
of  the  Supreme  Court  prevented  his  attendance. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  Potter. 

The  minutes  of  the  thirteenth  meeting  were 
approved. 

President  Hayes  stated  that  the  meeting  was  a 
special  one  to  consider  what  action  should  be  taken 
in  respect  to  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Haygood,  who 
had  been  elected  a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South. 
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On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Haygood  as  General  Agent 
be  accepted,  to  take  effect  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Trustees. 

After  remarks  by  Messrs.  Jesup,  Stewart, 
Slater,  Dodge,  Broadus,  Colquitt,  and  Gilman, 
this  resolution  was  carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Steavart,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  President,  the  Treasurer, 
and  the  Secretary,  to  consider  and  report,  at  an 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  Board,  what  action  should 
be  taken  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Haygood. 

The  Board  then  took  a  recess  until  half-past 
three  o'clock. 

On  reassembling  the  Committee  made  their  re- 
port, and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Dodge,  the  report  was 
accepted  and  adopted.  In  accordance  with  this 
report  the  following  changes  were  made  in  the 
By-Laws,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  who  were 
present  : 

Resolved,  That  the  first  By-Law  be  amended  by  omitting 
the  words  "  and  a  General  Agent ;  ^'  the  seventh  By-Law,  by 
omitting  the  words  "in  connection  with  the  General  Agent;" 
and  the  eleventh  By-Law,  by  omitting  all  after  the  word 
"  temporarily." 

Resolved,,  That  the  following  additional  By-Law  be  adopted, 
to  be  inserted  after  the  second  By-Law,  and  the  numeration 
of  the  subsequent  By-Laws  to  be  changed  accordingly  : 
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3.  There  shall  also  be  an  Educational  Committee  consisting 
of  six  persons,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board 
and  three  of  whom  shall  be  ex-officio  members,  to  wit,  the 
President,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

The  duties  of  the  Educational  Committee  were 
thus  defined : 

(1.)  To  study  the  education  and  uplifting  of  the  African 
race  at  the  South. 

(2.)  To  visit  by  their  Chairman  or  with  him  the  Institu- 
tions aided  by  the  Slater  Fund. 

(3.)  To  select  a  suitable  person  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of 
manual  training,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  or  of 
the  Board,  at  such  compensation  as  the  Committee  shall 
direct. 

(4.)  To  report  in  writing  to  the  Board,  at  every  annual 
meeting,  with  respect  to  the  educational  work  of  the  Shiter 
Trust,  and  also  with  respect  to  other  educational  mattei*s  to 
which  their  attention  may  be  directed. 

The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  at  such  place  and  time  as  they  or  their  Chairman 
may  designate,  and  the  Chairman  shall  keep  a  record  of  their 
proceedings  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board.  The  Trustees 
shall  fix  from  time  to  time  the  compensation  to  be  given  to 
the  Chairman  of  this  Committee. 


It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  third  By- 
Law  be  amended  to  read  the  ^'  second  Wednesday 

%> 

in  April." 

It  was  resolved  that  the  amendments  of  the  By- 
Laws  now  adopted  shall  not  affect  Dr.  Haygood's 
title  and  position  until  May  next. 
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The  Board  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  new  member, 
and  by  ballot  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  was  unanimously 
chosen. 

A  letter  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  was  read  indi- 
cating his  concurrence  in  this  action. 

The  Board,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  appointed 
Dr.  Curry  (Chairman),  Governor  Colquitt,  and 
Dr.  Broadus  members  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee to  act  with  the  three  ex-officio  members. 

The  President  of  the  Board  was  requested  to 
acquaint  Dr.  Curry  with  the  action  of  this  meeting 
and  to  ask  his  acceptance  of  the  position,  his  com- 
pensation to  be  determined  by  the  officers  of  the 
Board. 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice-President  was 
filled  by  the  election  to  that  office  of  Chief  Justice 
Fuller. 

The  vacancies  in  the  Executive  Committee  were 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Potter  and 
Dr.  Broadus. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board 
held  in  the  City  of  New  York  shall  be  called  at  the 
office  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  April,  1891.* 


*  As  it  was  found  that  a  majority  of  the  board  could  not  go  to  Atlanta  at 
this  time,  a  meeting  was  called  at  New  York. 
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FIFTEENTH   MEETING. 

The  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  met  in 
New  York  at  the  office  of  the  United  States  Trust 
Company,  on  Wednesday,  May  20th,  1891,  at  11 
A.  M.  There  were  present  Messrs.  Hayes,  Broadus, 
Curry,  Colquitt,  Dodge,  Gilman,  Jesup,  Stew- 
art, and  Slater.  The  President  of  the  Board,  Hon. 
R.  B.  Hayes,  took  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Broadus. 

Letters  were  read  from  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and 
Bishop  Potter  explaining  their  absence.  A  tele- 
graphic dispatch  from  the  General  Agent,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Haygood,  w^as  also  read. 

The  minutes  of  the  October  meeting  were  pre- 
sented and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  General  Agent  was  presented 
in  type,  after  which  the  following  minute  with 
respect  to  his  services  was  adopted: 

The  General  Agent  of  this  Board,  Rev.  Dr.  Hay- 
good,  having  retired  from  its  service  in  consequence 
of  other  responsible  duties  that  he  has  assumed, 
grateful  acknowledgments  are  now  given  to  him  for 
the  careful  review  that  he  has  made  of  the  work  of 
the  last  nine  years,  and  for  the  earnestness,  devotion, 
and  ability  with  which  he  has  labored  during  all 
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this  period  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  trust. 
The  general  interest  now  manifested  by  the  people 
of  the  South  in  the  uplifting  of  the  Freedmen,  on 
Christian  principles,  and  with  a  recognition  of  the 
value  of  industrial  training,  may  be  attributed  in 
no  slight  degree  to  his  good  judgment,  his  wide  in- 
fluence, and  his  acquaintance  with  all  the  conditions 
of  the  problem.  In  considering  his  report,  this 
Board  is  impressed  by  what  is  said  of  the  very 
general  interest  that  has  been  awakened  throughout 
the  country  in  the  purposes  of  this  trust.  Attention 
is  now  given  to  industrial  education  in  schools  of 
every  grade  (for  women  and  for  men,  the  higher 
and  the  lower),  and  contributions  toward  the  in- 
struction of  the  Freedmen  have  been  so  numerous 
as  to  enable  the  General  Ao^ent  to  sav  that  for  everv 
dollar  bestowed  by  the  Slater  Trust  more  than  one 
dollar  has  been  given  by  others  to  promote  the 
same  purposes.  In  closing  their  official  relations 
with  the  General  Agent,  the  Board  expresses  the 
hope  that  he  will  continue  to  give  them,  from  time 
to  time,  his  suggestions,  and  they  extend  to  him 
their  best  wishes  for  his  usefulness  in  the  new 
career  to  Avhich  he  has  been  called. 

The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee were  presented  and  accepted,  and  Mr.  Slater 
was  appointed  Auditor  and  requested  to  examine 
the  accounts  and  securities  of  the  Board. 
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A  synopsis  of  the  Treasurer's  report  follows  : 

TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 

Cash  Received  and  Disbursed  by  Treasurer  to  close 
OF  Fiscal  Year,  April  30th,  1891. 

Receipts. 

1890. 

April  30.  To  Balance, $62,887  83 

'*  Income,     ....   $65,855  00 

Balance  to  debit,      .     .  186  40 

66,041  40 


$128,929  23 
Payments. 

By  Investments,  .  .  $70,588  20 
"  Expense,  ....  7,691  03 
"   Appropriation  1889- 

1890,  ....        1,700  00 
*'    Appropriation  1890- 

1891,  ....     48,950  00 

$128,929  23 

Total  amount  of  Fund,      .    .     $1,185,000  00. 

The  Finance  Committee  recommended  that 
$50,000  be  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
next  year,  and  this  sum  was  accordiniirly  allowed  bv 
the  Board.  The  Committee  also  recommended  that 
$8(X)  annually  be  allowed  for  clerical  aid  to  the 
Treasurer,  and  to  this  the  Board  assented. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee 
presented  his  report,  w^hich  was  accepted,  and  the 
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following  minute  was  adopted  to  be  printed  for  the 
information  of  the  public. 

''The  retirement  of  Dr,  Haygood  having  led  the 
Board  to  consider  their  future  policy,  they  have 
decided  to  entrust  the  general  management  of  the 
educational  problems  to  a  special  committee,  acting 
under  the  directions  of  the  Board.  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  late  of  Richmond  and  now  of  Washington, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  and  made 
Chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee.  Senator 
Colquitt  and  Rev,  Dr.  Broadus  are  associated 
with  him,  and  also,  ex-officio,  the  President,  the 
Secretarv,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board. 

''  In  the  distribution  of  the  Slater  income  the  Board 
have  decided  to  favor  the  policy  of  concentrating 
their  attention  upon  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  institutions,  which  especially  deserve  encourage- 
ment. In  deciding  which  to  aid,  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  schools  con- 
sidered, to  the  business  methods  by  which  their 
affairs  are  conducted,  to  the  service  thev  render  in 
the  training  of  teachers,  and  to  the  efforts  they 
make  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  education. 
Upon  all  these  points  they  will  expect  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  to  be  well  informed." 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That,  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  Freednien, 
during  the  year  1891-92,  the  sum  of  $47,000  be  appropriated, 
to  be  distributed  by  the  Educational  Committee,  under  such 
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restrictioDS  aud  regulations,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  this  trust  and  the  resolutions  of  this  Board,  as  may  seem  to 
them  wise ;  and  in  making  the  appropriations  the  Committee 
shall  be  careful  to  explain  to  the  recipients  that  the  allowance 
is  but  for  a  single  year,  without  any  assurance,  expressed  or 
implied,  that  it  will  be  renewed. 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized,  at  his  discre- 
tion, to  employ  a  stenographer  to  take  full  notes  of  such 
addresses  or  examinations  as  may  be  held  before  the  Board  or 
the  Educational  Committee,  for  such  use  as  may  be  decided 
by  the  Board. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  convey  the 
thanks  of  the  Board  to  Professor  Butler,  Colonel  Auchmuty, 
Dr.  Mac  Vicar,  General  Armstrong,  President  Bumstead,  and 
Assistant  Superintendent  Hoffmann,  for  the  valuable  informa- 
tion they  have  given  to  the  Board  on  the  subject  of  industrial 
education. 

Resolved,  That  the  Finance  Committee  have  control  of  the 
difference  of  $3,000  between  the  $50,000  appropriated  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  $47,000 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Educational  Committee. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  New  York, 
at  the  office  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  on 
the  second  Wednesday  in  April,  1892. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

OF    THE 

EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 


The  John  F.  Slater  Fund  is  for  the  "uph'fting"  of  "the 
lately-emancipated  population  of  the  Southern  States  and  their 
posterity,"  and  to  make  "  them  good  men  and  good  citizens." 
The  means  suggested  for  accomplishing  these  desired  results 
were  "Christian  Education"  and  "instruction  of  the  mind," 
"associated  with  training  in  just  notions  of  duty  toward  God 
and  man  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The  only  lines 
of  operation,  indicated  in  the  Letter  of  Gift,  were  the  training 
of  teachers  and  the  encouragement  of  such  institutions  as  are 
most  effectually  useful  in  promoting  this  training.  The 
means  to  be  used,  however,  were  committed  "to  the  discretion" 
of  the  Trustees,  and  changes  in  the  methods  of  applying  the  in- 
come were  left  to  their  "  largest  liberty."  A  very  few  restric- 
tions, which  harmonize  in  liberality,  comprehensiveness  and 
sagacity  with  the  Gift,  rather  enlarge  than  limit  the  wide  dis^ 
cretion.  The  Trust  must  be  administered  in  no  partisan, 
sectional,  or  sectarian  spirit.  Exi)enditure  for  land  or  build- 
ings is  prohibited,  except  for  safe  and  productive  investment 
for  income.  The  wisdom  of  the  Trustees  was  solemnly  invoked 
to  prevent  any  use  of  the  endowment  that  might  tend  to 
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discourage  rather  than  promote  effort  and  self-reliance  on  the 
part  of  the  beneficiaries.  The  spirit  of  the  injunction  finds 
expression  in  the  French  proverb,  Aide  toiy  le  del  Vaidei^a, 

The  implication  of  the  endowment  is  amply  sustained 
by  stubborn  facts.  A  knowledge  of  the  need  and  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  uplifting  is  an  imperious  demand,  if  our 
endeavors  are  to  be  rightly  guideil.  Twenty-six  years  have 
elapsed  since  emancipation.  Practically,  no  one  born  since 
1860  has  been  a  slave.  But  the  consequences  of  slavery  inhere 
in  the  race,  affect  opinion,  legislation,  politics,  and  need  to  be 
removed. 

One  of  our  most  trustworthy  statisticians  gives  an  interest- 
ing study  of  the  census  in  its  relation  to  population.  The 
first  census,  in  1790,  showed  that  the  colored  population 
of  the  country  numbered  757,208,  or  19.3  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  In  1810,  soon  after  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  it 
was  1,377,808,  or  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Since 
then  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  colored  element  has  been 
less  than  that  of  the  whole  population  and  constantly  dimin- 
ishing. As  we  have  seen,  in  1810  it  was  19  per  cent,  of  the 
whole;  in  1850  it  was  less  than  16  per  cent.;  in  1860 slightly 
more  than  14  per  cent.;  ii]  1880  a  little  over  13;  and  in  1890 
it  was  a  liitle  less  than  12.  While  the  ratio  to  the  total  popu- 
lation has  thus  diminished,  the  rate  of  increase  among  the 
negroes  themselves  has  also  fallen  off,  and  is  materially  less 
than  that  for  the  white  race.  In  the  decade  from  1810  to 
1820  it  was  28.59  per  cent.;  in  that  from  1870  to  1880,  mak- 
ing an  estimateil  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  the  census 
of  1870,  it  was  22.07  per  cent.;  and  in  the  last  decade  it  was 
only  13.9  per  cent,  as  compared  to  24.86  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  In  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina, 
possibly  in  Louisiana,  the  negroes  constitute  more  than  one 
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half  of  the  people;  but  at  large  they  are  a  constantly-dimin- 
ishing factor,  and  fears  of  a  disproportionate  increase  may  be 
abandoned.  But  irrespective  of  any  relation  of  increase,  we 
have  more  than  7,000,000  of  citizens  of  African  descent,  dif- 
ferent in  temperament,  in  intellect,  in  modes  of  thought  from 
ours,  and  their  condition  demands  most  careful  inquiry  and 
consideration.     How  can  they  be  guided  to  better  things? 

The  negroes  imported  as  slaves  made  great  progress  over 
and  beyond  what  they  were  in  their  native  land.  In  general 
knowledge,  in  use  and  extent  of  language,  in  productive  and 
useful  labor,  in  habits  of  civilization,  in  religion,  they  were 
greatly  superior  to  the  negroes  now  living  in  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent. Since  1865,  the  colored  people  have  made  much  pro- 
gress in  acquisition  of  property,  in  mental  training,  in  self  and 
civil  government,  and  yet  the  condition  of  the  race  is  such  as 
to  require  for  its  uplifting  the  intelligent,  persistent,  and  united 
efforts  of  individuals,  denominations,  and  States. 

The  illiteracy  is  appalling,  with  the  attendant  evils  of 
indolence,  poverty,  vagrancy,  superstition,  vice,  and  crime. 
The  American  Missionary  Association  and  the  Freedmen's 
Aid  Society — the  two  organizations  which  have  done  most  for 
the  negro — say  that  "  the  blacks  wjio  cannot  read  are  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  the  4,000,000  when  emancipated,"  and 
that  "  there  are  more  illiterates  now  than  in  1880."  The  lack 
of  self-restraint,  of  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  of  chastity,  of 
a  sense  of  the  difference  between  emotional  religion  and  living 
rightly,  is  too  notorious  to  require  the  adduction  of  proof. 
Bishop  Payne,  a  colored  man,  uses  this  language:  "I  say 
emphatically  that  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  ministers. 
Baptist  and  Methodist,  in  the  South  are  morally  and  int-ellect- 
ually  qualified;"  and  Mr.  Washington,  one  of  the  most 
successful  colored  Principals,  says  "three-fourths  of  the  Bap- 
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tist  ministers  and  two-thirds  of  the  Methodists  are  unfit,  either 
mentally  or  morally,  or  both,  to  preach  the  gospel  or  to 
attempt  to  lead  any  one."  Dr.  Strieby  says  "the  danger  of 
collision  is  as  unique  as  it  is  great — ^a  danger  that  has  no  par- 
allel in  history — that  of  two  races  separated  by  color  and 
prejudice  and  yet  compelled  to  live  together  as  equals  in  law 
on  the  same  territory.  .  .  .  The  numbers  on  both  sides  are  far 
greater  than  in  Egypt,  the  separation  by  the  distinct  mark  of 
color  is  ineffaceable,  and  the  prejudice,  if  possible,  more  deeply 
seated."  Mrs.  Pryor  Rice,  a  lady  of  highest  intelligence  and 
character,  who  has  had  special  opportunities  for  forming  a  safe 
opinion,  says,  "  without  doubt  their  most  lamentable  trait  is 
the  persistent  divorce  of  religion  from  character  .  .  .  They 
have  so  perverted  the  idea  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  that  it  hinders 
rather  than  helps  their  moral  life."  The  negro  problem 
excites  increased  concern  because  of  the  double  character  as 
men  and  as  citizens.  Rightly  to  solve  it  demands  measures 
which  must  meet  moral  needs  and  needs  as  citizens,  must  train 
character  and  fit  for  civil  duties,  must  cultivate  self-respect,  self- 
control,  thrift,  steadiness,  foresight,  individuality  of  obligation, 
induce  the  adoption  of  higher  standards  of  life,  create  urgent 
wants  enough  to  make  work  obligatory,  multiply  the  ownership 
of  property,  and  develop  manhood  and  womanhood. 

With  admirable  prevision  and  comprehensiveness,  Mr. 
Slater  suggested  such  instruction  as  would  make  good 
men  and  good  citizens.  Eklucation  and  Religion  were  to  be 
combined,  so  that  the  religion  should  not  be  spasmodic  and 
superficial,  but  intelligent,  based  on  the  Christ  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  was  to  be,  also,  an  ethical  religion,  not  mere 
"  morality  touched  with  emotion,"  nor  pietism  degenerating 
into  superstition,  but  religion  and  morality,  duty  to  God  and 
duty  to  man,  blended  in  inseparable  unity,  according  to  the 
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example  and  teaching  of  Christ.  Gen.  Armstrong  empha- 
sizes deficiency  of  character  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
negro.  The  Fund  cannot  undertake  distinctively  religious 
work.  What  it  accomplishes  in  this  line  must  be  by  incor- 
porating into  its  work  the  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  and  doing. 
As  States  and  municipalities  are  making  "adequate  and 
public  provision  for  education,"  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money 
and  energy  to  interfere  with  what  is  better  done  apart  from  our 
control  or  intervention.  Not  to  encourage  and  cooperate  with 
the  free-school  systems  of  the  South  would  be,  on  the  part  of 
the  Fund,  a  most  mischievous  and  stupid  error.  The  help 
the  Fund  can  give  is  very  limited,  and,  therefore,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it,  we  must  search  for  fields  of  operations  where  it 
will  be  most  efficacious.  Even  then,  we  can  only  touch  here 
and  there.  It  is  vain  to  seek  to  pay  a  debt  of  millions  with 
a  single  dollar.  It  would  be  idle  Quixotism  to  undertake  to 
educate  the  mass  of  the  "  lately  emancipated,"  or  to  train  all 
who  need  the  training,  or  all  who  wish  it,  in  the  particular 
lines  selected.  The  entire  mass  must  have  a  common  school 
English  education.  In  1885,  this  statement  was  entered  upon 
the  minutes — "  The  generous  trust  established  by  Mr.  Slater 
was  not  supposed  by  him  to  be  adequate  for  the  establishment 
of  an  educational  system  for  the  blacks,  nor  was  it  intended 
for  any  such  purpose."  The  Trustees  can  ouly  hope  to  aid 
in  giving  to  a  few  what  may  better  capacitate  them  for  self- 
support  and  leadership.  Perhaps,  the  most  feasible  method 
is  to  elect  and  prepare  such  a  uuml^r  as  resources  may  justify, 
whose  directive  intelligence  may  guide  and  stimulate  a  larger 
number.  Our  industrial  age  by  its  business  combinations 
increases  tenfold  the  demand  for  such  power.  Such  leaders 
will  be  missionaries,  inspirers,  and  through  their  inspiration 
others  may  be  lifted  to  a  higher  level.     These  leaders  and 
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instructors  may  be  of  wider  influence,  of  broader  reach,  than 
can  be  measured  by  the  walls  of  a  school-room. 

Consistently  with  its  general  aim  and  in  execution  of  the 
wishes  of  its  Founder,  the  Fund  should  be  used  for  training 
teachers  and  for  helping  normal  schools,  or  such  other  schools 
as  by  well-equipped  departments  are  doing  this  kind  of  work. 
The  normal  instruction  now  given  is  sometimes  nominal, 
often  superficial  and  insufficient,  lacking  in  vigor,  complete- 
ness, system,  and  in  scholarship  foundation,  having  only  a 
slight  infusion  of  pedagogic  instruction,  making  poor  return 
for  money  expended,  and  failing  to  give  dignity,  efficiency, 
attractiveness  to  teaching  as  a  profession.  It  may  be  that  teach- 
ing, as  an  art,  a  science,  based  on  psychology,  to  be  success- 
fully taught,  needs  more  advanced  pupils  than  many  of  the 
institutions  can  furnish.  The  Fund  might  come  to  the  relief 
of  State  Normal  Schools  for  colored  teachers,  or  its  help  for 
teacher-training  might  be  restricted  to  five  or  six  schools,  to 
only  one  in  each  State,  and  then  on  the  condition  that  the 
teachers  shall  be  adepts  with  proved  teaching  power,  and  have 
the  sanction  of  the  Educational  Committee.  During  the  year 
thirty-seven  schools  have  been  aided.  Applications  for  help 
from  a  dozen  others,  perhaps  equally  meritorious,  are  urgently 
pressed. 

General  aid  to  so  many  schools  seems  unadvisable,  because 
of  the  small  sum  of  money  at  our  disposal,  the  difficulty  of 
discriminating  where  all  have  some  merit,  and  the  impolicy  of 
diffiision  of  help  over  such  a  wide  surface.  Concentration  on 
a  few  salient,  radiating  points,  and  for  a  few  objects  over 
which  there  may  be  some  kind  of  supervision,  seems  wiser. 
Diffusion  is  weakness.     Concentration  is  strength. 

Manual  or  industrial  training  has  been  a  first  principle  with 
the  Trustees.  It  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  policy.  Where 
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such  a  consensus  of  opinion  exists^  affirmative  argument  is  un- 
necessary. But  how  can  this  training  be  most  wisely  secured  ? 
It  is  folly  to  hope,  or  to  try,  to  make  every  pupil  skilled  in 
some  art.  Distribution  of  income  per  capita  for  such  a  pur- 
pose would  be  criminal.  The  benefit  to  the  individual  of 
some  smattering  of  knowledge  of  tools,  or  of  a  craft,  is  not 
doubted.  The  practical  question  is,  what  shall  be  done 
where  so  many  schools  and  individual  pupils  are  clamoring 
for  aid,  and  so  many  are  meritorious  ?  "  What  are  these  among 
so  many  ?  "  Discrimination  is  painful,  will  provoke  complaint 
and  criticism,  but  is  it  not  imperative?  Diffusion  is  easy, 
would  do  some  good,  but  concentration  has  the  promise  of 
better  and  more  enduring  results.  The  policy  of  concentration 
will  require  selection  among  institutions  and  selection  among 
industries,  having  reference  to  racial  uplifting,  and  to  the  just 
claims  and  needs  of  localities  and  the  sexes. 

Industrial  training  will  be  very  helpful,  it  seems  indispen- 
sable, in  lifting  the  race  out  of  darkness  into  light,  out  of  im- 
providence into  thrift,  out  of  pov^ty  into  holding  of  property, 
out  of  ignorant  labor  into  the  partnership  of  skill  and  thought 
with  labor — "an  alHanceof  mutual  dependence  and  elevation,'^ 
^-out  of  profligacy  and  vagrancy  into  self-respect.  Capability 
of  self-support,  the  consciousness  of  inventive  and  constructive 
faculty,  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  powers,  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  dignity  and  value  of  intelligent  work,  the  widen- 
ing of  wants,  will  lift  the  negro  out  of  degrading  environ- 
ments into  the  responsibilities  and  aspirations  of  manhood. 

So  many  different  kinds  of  instruction  have  been  designated 
by  the  terms  "manual"  and  "industrial,"  that  some  delimita- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  get  clearness  of  apprehension. 
Sometimes,  technological  schools,  such  as  the  Massachusetts 
and  the  Stevens,  are  included,  but  these  are  for  the  various 
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engineering  professions,  for  architects,  &c.,  and  have  no 
immediate  relation  to  our  work.  Instruction  is  often  given 
with  reference  to  a  particular  trade,  and  then  the  studies  are 
special  and  akin  to  intelligent  apprenticeship.  Art-industry 
schools  teach  drawing,  designing,  model ing,  the  natural  sciences, 
having  as  a  special  end  the  improvement  of  products,  so  as 
to  make  them  beautiful,  artistic,  salable.  And  then,  as  in 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Des  Moines,  and  other  cities, 
there  are  schools  which  prepare  pupils  for  work  throughout 
the  entire  industrial  field.  ^'  It  is  the  general  and  common 
training  which  underlies  all  instruction  in  particular  tech- 
niques." The  teaching  is  largely  in  the  principles  of  mech- 
anism and  in  the  tools  common  to  all  trades.  This  would 
include  the  properties  of  bodies,  the  rudiments  of  natural 
philosophy,  drawing  and  design.  There  must  also  be  shops 
where  technical  knowledge  is  acquired  by  practical  instruc- 
tion with  the  easiest  and  least  expensive  tools  and  ma- 
chinery. 

Manual  training  as  fostered  by  the  Fund  should  not  be, 
primarily,  to  make  engineers,  architects,  carpenters,  brick- 
masons,  of  pupils.  The  object  should  rather  be  to  modify 
traditional  methods  so  as  to  make  more  useful  members  of 
society.  A  Boston  teacher  describes  it  as  practical  education 
in  the  use  of  hand-tools  and  machinery  in  wood  and  metals, 
not  for  application  in  any  particular  trade  but  for  developing 
skill  of  hand  in  the  fundamental  manipulations  connected 
with  the  industrial  arts.  It  is  preparatory  to  practical  work. 
The  six  simple  mechanical  powers — lever,  wheel  and  axle, 
pulley,  wedge,  inclined  plane,  and  screw — by  adjustment  and 
combination,  are  the  basis  of  all  constructions  and  inventions. 
A  clear  knowledge  of  these  powers  and  a  rudimentary  acquain- 
tance with  the  use  of  tools  would  help  students  in  maintaining 
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suocessfully  the  battle  of  life.  In  a  short  time,  they  might 
become  good  workmen  without  the  repulsive  drudgery  of  a 
narrow  and  tedious  apprenticeship.  This  kind  of  training 
would  give  fitting  preparation  for  useful  pursuits,  increasing 
willingness  and  effectiveness  in  producing  wealth. 

Cooperation  of  mind,  hand,  and  eye  conduces  to  a  broader 
mental  culture.  Manual  instruction,  properly  given,  can  be 
made  disciplinary  and  a  valuable  adjunct  to  primary  studies. 
The  education  for  the  negro  should  be  adapted  to,  commen- 
surate with,  his  wants,  relations,  position,  pursuits.  It  should 
respond,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  everything  his  life  calls  for. 
Ordinarily  boys  and  girls,  when  they  leave  school,  are  fit  for 
no  occupation.  Industrial  pursuits  are  ignored.  Partiality 
for  them  is  not  created,  could  hardly  be  expected,  when  the 
whole  education  has  no  visible  connection  with  them.  Negroes 
are  not  the  propertied  classes  and  must  earn  a  living  from  pro- 
ductive employments.  That  is  the  supreme  necessity.  'With 
the  exception  of  teachers  and  preachers,  possibly,  of  physicians, 
there  is,  at  present,  little  necessity  for  the  s]iecial  knowledge 
which  fits  for  the  higher  professions.  For  some  years  to  come, 
the  large  majority  will  not  receive  more  than  a  minimum  of 
education.  What  is  needed,  along  with  a  common  school 
education,  is  some  practical  knowledge,  some  mechanical  or 
manual  skill,  which  will  be  immediately  available  in  wage- 
earning,  or  for  "  bread  and  butter.'^  Manual  training,  thorough 
and  varied,  becomes  essential  to  dignify  labor  and  show  its 
indispensableness  and  impart  habits  of  steady  and  intelligent 
industry. 

It  will  be  seen  that  profit-making  and  fitting  for  special 
trades  have  been  carefully  excluded,  the  object  not  being  to 
teach  a  trade,  or  to  manufacture  articles  for  sale,  but  to  edu- 
cate tlie  practical  side  of  a  pupiPs  nature,  to  make  manual 
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training  an  educational  process,  to  give  the  best  possible 
equipment  for  life.  The  Fund,  in  this  aspect  of  its  work, 
cannot  hope  to  'make  individual  artisans,  or  to  get  a  revenue 
from  industries  which  are  educational.  Economic  production 
is  not  the  aim.  If  it  accrue,  it  is  incidental.  The  responses 
to  circulars  show  that  profitableness  of  industrial  employments 
is  a  desideratum.  To  institutions,  under  a  pressure  to  "make 
buckle  and  tongue  meet,"  this  may  well  be  so.  To  give  com- 
pensation to  students  to  enable  them  to  work  out  their  educa- 
tion has  much  to  commend  it.  It  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  to 
disapprove  or  criticize  what  the  schools  are  doing.  They  and 
the  Fund  have  different  stand-points.  They  seek  to  give 
permanence  and  success  to  local  organizations.  The  Fund 
must  take  a  wider  view  and  consider  how  with  meager  means 
a  race  can  be  benefited. 

It  may  be  interrogatively  suggested  :  First,  whether  the 
various  schools  for  the  late  freedmen  and  their  descendants 
are  not  injured  by  a  greed  for  numbers  and  the  consequent  in- 
troduction of  unisuitable  material,  scholastically  unclassifiable 
pupils.  In  some  cases  the  pupils  seem  to  be  overloaded  with 
school  work.  The  curriculum  of  a  College  or  an  Academy  is 
laid  upon  them.  Burdened  by  the  pretentious  names  of"  Uni- 
versity," "  Seminary,"  "  College,"  an  obligation  is  created  to 
"  keep  up  appearances,"  to  have  a  show  of  consistency  with 
the  high-sounding  name,  and  thus  pupils  and  the  public  are 
deluded,  and  standards  are  published  and  imposed  to  which 
there  can  be  no  conformity.  Secondly,  whether  the  multipli- 
cation and  support  of  these  "  Universities,"  "  Institutes,"  etc., 
do  not  practically  militate  against  the  Public  School  system 
which  must  be  the  only  permanent  reliance  of  the  race  for 
general  and  sound  education.  These  "Colleges,"  etc.,  are 
nearly  all  denominational,  and  in  so  far  as  they  aim  to  prepare 
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preachers  for  their  work  are  necessary  agencies,  but  in  the 
communities  where  located,  they  draw  away  from  the  public 
schools  the  best  class  of  negroes.  These  institutions  have  been 
established  and  sustained  by  the  generous  contributions  of  in- 
dividual philanthropists  and  denominations  at  the  North.  No 
single  one  of  them  is  suflSciently  endowed.  Agente  make  their 
annual  rounds  to  gather  up  enough  to  keep  the  schools  in  ''run- 
ning order.'^  Will  the  North  continue  indefinitely  this  heavy 
drain  upon  their  beneficence  ?  Shall  the  Slater  Fund,  by  in- 
discriminate help  to  all,  keep  alive  an  expectation  that  must 
soon  fail  ?  or  shall  the  Corporation  select  a  few  schools  and 
concentrate  judicious  help  upon  leaders  in  teaching  and  prac- 
tical industries  ?  There  is  danger  of  cultivating  a  sense  of  de- 
pendence, a  reliance  upon  external  aid.  Ability  to  help  them- 
selves is  what  all  our  aid  should  seek  to  confer. 

I  venture,  hesitatingly,  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  dispropor- 
tionate expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  the  men.  In  our  con- 
sideration of  the  perplexities  and  difficulties  of  the  race 
question,  it  is  too  common  to  confine  our  views  to  the  male 
sex.  We  are  too  apt  to  ignore  or  underestimate  the  influence 
of  woman  on  home-life,  on  religious  and  social  life,  on  civil- 
ization. It  is  essential  for  the  elevation  of  the  race  that 
wider,  wiser,  larger  effort  be  made  for  lifting  up  the  women. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  cultivated  Christian  womanhood.  A 
nation  or  race  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  sources  of  social, 
moral,  and  spiritual  life.  A  race  cannot  be  improved  except 
by  ennobling  the  women.  If  deficiency  of  character  be  a 
racial  defect,  then  improvement  of  home-life  is  a  racial  impera- 
tive. With  crowded  and  filthy  homes,  with  loose  notions  of 
personal  chastity,  with  false  ideas  of  social  respectability,  with 
coarse,  sensual,  ignorant,  untrained,  slatternly,  improvident, 
low-standarded  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  daughters,  with  errone- 
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ous  and  deficient  training  in  what  and  how  to  buy  and  wear, 
to  cook  and  eat, — to  expect  satisfactory  and  hopeful  progress  is 
a  "  shooting  of  Niagara."  Improved  family  life,  elevation  of 
home-life,  incalculably  important,  must  be  accomplished  by 
trained  colored  women.  Where  homes  have  been  purified,  made 
decent  and  attractive,  almost  invariably  the  husband  or  wife 
or  daughter  has  been  educated  in  one  of  the  negro  colleges. 
The  few  such  homes  which  exist  are  the  demonstration  of 
what  may  be  done  and  of  their  salutary  influence.  They  are 
helpful  object  lessons,  healthy  leaven,  incalculable  for  good. 
They  offer  proofs  of  the  improvableness  of  the  race  and 
furnish  a  security  for  welfare  of  both  races  in  prosperity, 
morals,  and  good  government.  The  inhabitants  of  such 
homes  go  away  from  indolence,  filth,  disorder,  immorality, 
and  crime,  and  have  an  increasingly  wholesome  interest  in  the 
security  of  property  and  the  well-being  of  society. 

These  adverse  suggestions  need  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
strong  declaration  that  the  more  the  work  of  the  schools  is  in- 
vestigated, the  higher  becomes  my  admiration  for  the  intelli- 
gence, the  patience,  the  courage,  the  faith,  the  success  of  the 
men  and  the  women  engaged  in  the  delicate  and  difficult  work 
of  negro  education.  Martyrology  contains  no  worthier  names 
than  those  on  my  pen  point,  suppressed  only  by  a  desire  not 
to  be  invidious.  What  has  been  achieved  and  the  merit  of  it 
can  be  comprehended  best  by  those  who  have  looked  most 
carefully  into  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Making  brick 
without  straw  seems  easy  compared  with  the  results  achieved 
by  some  of  these  laborers  whose  names  should  be  enrolled  with 
the  Howards,  the  Judsons,  the  Damiens,  for  they  are  possessed 
of  that  spirit  which  makes  heroic  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  re- 
ligion and  humanity.  Impatience  that  results  have  not  been 
more  rapid,  or  that  results  have  been  so  discouraging,  has  char- 
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acterized  the  extremiata  in  theories  and  opinions.  The  history 
of  other  races  in  their  emergence  from  savagery  to  civilization 
'  is  forgotten,  and  ao,  also,  of  the  preparation  for  more  en- 
lightened government.  It  is  not  possible  to  alter  at  once  and 
appreciably  the  character  of  a  race.  The  average  level  rises 
gradually  and  slowly.  The  working  of  parliamentary  and 
republican  institutions  sometimes  rejoices  monarchists  and  robs 
friends  of  hope.  Years  of  disciplinary  experience,  of  admin- 
istration, of  freedom,  of  combination,  and  of  public  discussion, 
seem  to  be  the  required  preparatives.  The  education  of  the 
democracy  of  France  in  the  incessant  struggle  against  Orlean- 
ists,  Bonapartists,  Legitimists,  is  far  from  complete.  The 
friends  of  the  n^ro,  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  elevation,  of 
bis  preparation  for  duties  as  well  as  rights  of  freedom  and  citi- 
zenship, must  take  into  consideration  heredity,  environments, 
traditions,  race  tendencies,  and  prejudices,  and  bring  to  reme- 
dial and  educatory  measures  tact,  study,  justice,  hope,  and 
faith.  This  may  l>e  theoretical  striving  after  a  distant  ideal. 
If  we  could  begin  de  novo,  the  suggestion  of  what  would  be 
best  might  be  easier.     We  are  handicapped  by  such  facts  as : 

1.  The  schools  are  not  under  our  control  and  only  adopt, 
as  they  may  please,  our  recommendations. 

2.  They  have  objects  and  ends,  paramount,  perhaps,  to  the 
two  objects  we  aid. 

3.  They  have  varied  industries  already  begun,  for  which 
"plants"  exist,  that  cannot  be  modified  without  pecuniary 
loss.  On  these  industries  the  schools  and  students  depend  for 
support. 

These  views  were  penned  as  the  result  of  indepen- 
dent reflection  and  investigation.  I  have  since  read  the 
Report  of  Bishop  Haygood  for  1891.  I  know  no  one  for 
whose  judgment  and  opinions  on  this  subject  I  have  greater 
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respect,  and  for  whose  labors  in  the  difficult  field  where  he  has 
wrought,  more  grateful  admiration.  He  has  studied  the  mat- 
ter carefully  and  his  work  in  its  far-reaching  results  is  not 
determinable  by  overt  proofs.  He  has  sown  fructiferous  seed 
which,  in  coming  years,  will  bear  abundant  and  profitable 
fruitage.  He  has  created  a  sounder  public  sentiment  at  the 
South  and  has  identified  his  name  imperishably  with  the  grand 
achievements  of  the  Slater  Fund. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  elaborated  in  this  paper,  mod- 
ified somewhat  by  my  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  Bishop  Haygood,  it  is  recommended  to  the 
Educational  Committee: 

(a)  That  appropriations  be  made  only  for  the  current  year 
and  without  assurance  of  renewal. 

(6)  That  the  diffusive  policy  be  gradually  changed  into 
more  effective  concentration,  and  that  we  advance  from  the 
more  general  to  special  help,  from  what  was  wisely  done  in 
the  initiative  of  the  Slater  administration  to  what  will  give 
directive  intelligence  and  make  leaders,  from  inferior  trades 
to  manual  dexterity,  skilled  labor,  constructive  power.  This 
would  necessitate  a  selection  of  schools  and  industries  and  the 
diminution,  or  suspension,  of  appropriations  except  for  such 
schools  as  are  specially  chosen. 

(c)  That  the  Student-aid  appropriations  be  discontinued. 

(d)  That  the  money  appropriated  be  used  in  payment  of 
salaries  of  experts  in  normal  work  or  manual  training,  or  in 
the  special  industries  designated. 

(e)  As  the  Slater  Fund  itself  should  be  educational  and  take, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  lead,  if  not  the  initiative,  in  educational 
plans  and  methods  for  the  "uplifting"  of  the  negroes,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  Trustees  occasionally  print  and  publish 
bulletins,  giving  brief  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  work  in 
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connection  with  the  schools  aided  and  of  the  general  educa- 
tional work  among  the  negroes  of  the  South,  and  also  special 
papers  discussing,  or  giving  information  upon,  current  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  work  committed  to  their  hands. 

A  circular,  with  searching  interrogatives,  was  addressed 
to  each  aided  school  and  to  some  others.  Replies  were  gen- 
erally full  and  were  valuable  and  instructive.  Some  of  the 
schools  I  have  visited.  Personal  inspection  and  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  teachers  are  worth  a  thousand  letters. 

1.  All  agree  that  the  negro  needs  a  special  training  to  meet 
his  deficiencies,  whether  they  be  racial  or  the  result  of  environ- 
ments. Industrial  training,  next  to  religious,  is  probably  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  proper  education. 

2.  ^^ Better  Homes^^  is  echoed  in  almost  every  reply.  This 
must  come  through  right  education,  elevating  the  standard  of 
living,  and  increasing  higher  wants. 

3.  The  stroiig  religiosity  of  the  negro  is  recognized,  but  he 
needs  to  be  taught  that  religion  belongs  to  the  will  quite  as 
much  as  to  the  emotions.  Hence  the  importance  and  promi- 
nence of  religiotis  instruction. 

4.  All  recognize  the  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of 
industrial  training  and  ask  for  continued  help. 

5.  Only  two  of  the  schools  aided  are  under  State  control, 
— Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Montgomery,  Ala., — but  Hampton, 
Claflin,  Tuskegee,  Fisk,  Central,  Roger  Williams,  Le  Moyne, 
&c.,  through  the  Agricultural  Fund,  or  Scholarships,  or  direct 
appropriations,  are  aided  by  the  States  and  report  to  them. 
Jacksonville,  Montgomery,  Tuskegee,  and  Mt.  Itermon  are 
not  connected  with  denominational  or  religious  organizations. 

6.  With  the  Shaw,  at  Raleigh,  and  Central,  at  Nashville,  are 
Medical  Departments,  the  Leonard  and  the  Meharry,  well- 
conducted  and  useful.     Both  I  have  visited. 
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7.  In  Claflin,  Gilbert,  Jackson,  Rust,  Tuskegee,  Talladega, 
Tougaloo,  Paul  Quin,  and  a  few  others,  farm  work  is  done. 
At  Tusk^ee,  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  started 
with  favorable  outlook. 

8.  In  Spelman,  Scotia,  Rust,  Fisk,  and  Talladega,  nurse- 
training  is  taught ;  in  Spelman,  successfully. 

9.  Paul  Quin,  at  Waco,  Texas,  and  Livingstone,  at  Salis- 
bury, N.  C,  are  under  negro  instructors. 

10.  Sixteen  schools — Benedict,  Brainerd,  Central,  Claflin, 
Gilbert,  Jacksonville,  Le  Moyne,  Livingstone,  Meharry  (med- 
ical), Mt.  Hermon,  Philander  Smith,  Roger  Williams,  Rust, 
Montgomery,  Straight,  and  Tougaloo  report  $3,674.33  as  used 
for  materials,  tools  and  appliances.  Fisk  does  not  discrimin- 
ate between  instruction  and  supplies. 

11.  Brainerd,  Central,  Fisk,  Hampton,  Leonard  (medical), 
Meharry  (medical),  Mt.  Hermon,  New  Orleans,  Roger  Wil- 
liams, Shaw,  Talladega,  and  Tougaloo — twelve  schools — report 
$3,494  for  Student-aid. 

12.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Spelman  and 
Schofield,  with  female  pupils  only,  conducted  by  female  prin- 
cipals, for  their  admirable  work  along  industrial,  intellectual, 
and  moral  lines. 

J.  L.  M.  Curry, 

Chairman  of  the 

Educational  CommUtee, 

Wazhingtonf  May,  1891. 


REPORT 

OP    THE 

GENERAL  AGENT 


Oentlemen  of  the  Board: 

In  closing  my  connection  with  the  work  of  the  "  John  F. 
Slater  Fund,"  I  may  be  indulged  in  some  general  reflections 
upon  the  subject  of  Negro  Education,  and  in  a  few  statements 
more  personal  than  have  entered  into  reports  hitherto  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

During  nearly  nine  years  the  work  committed  to  me  in 
October,  1882,  has  been  a  chief  and  constant  care.  If  it  were 
all  to  do  over  I  could  not  try  harder  to  do  my  work,  nor  could 
I  do  it  better  unless  it  were  possible  for  one  to  begin  with  the 
experience  and  special  knowledge  which  comes  only  with  the 
end.  This  work  has  never  been  out  of  my  thoughts,  my  heart, 
or  my  conscience. 

What  the  results  are  figures  cannot  tell;  I  do  not  know 
— except  that  the  best  work  for  God's  cause  cannot  be  com- 
pressed into  mere  statistics,  as  the  "  Exchange"  counts  a  cotton 
crop.  "  Percentages,"  and  "  averages,"  and  ^*  totals  "  are  in- 
adequate in  estimating  eflTorts  and  results  in  the  Spiritual 
Kingdom.  Only  this  is  clear  to  me:  the  results  of  my 
work — ill  or  good,  much  or  little — belong  to  the  developments 
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of  the  future,  rather  than  the  realizations  of  the  past.  Some 
good  seed  I  have  helped  to  sow ;  it  will  always  be  to  me  an 
occasion  of  gratitude  that,  in  the  orderings  of  Providence,  my 
connection  with  the  Slater  Fund  brought  me  larger  oppor- 
tunity than  I  had  before  to  help  the  needy  people  of  the 
Negro  race. 

I  am  very  sure — although  one  knows  too  little  to  be  over 
positive — that  the  realest,  best,  and  most  abiding  results  of  my 
work,  during  these  nine  anxious  and  laborious  years,  are  of  a  sort 
that  they  do  not  connect  themselves  with  a  form  of  statistics, 
and  cannot  be  set  forth  in  any  kind  of  report.  The  cause  of 
Negro  Education  I  have  strenuously  pleaded — in  speech  and 
in  writing — upon  every  fit  occasion.  What  I  could  do  I  have 
done  to  encourage  and  inspire  the  Negro  to  the  best  concep- 
tions of  Christian  manhood  and  Christian  citizenship ;  to  con- 
vince my  people — the  white  people  of  the  South^-of  the  duty 
and  expediency  of  making  the  most  of  their  Negro  neighbors; 
to  cheer  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  in  the  stupendous 
work  they  had  undertaken,  and  to  win,  if  possible,  their 
patience  with  their  Southern  fellow-citizens — placed  in  con- 
ditions that  never  came  to  any  race.  Not  a  little  work  I 
endeavored  to  do  in  these  lines  before  I  had  any  knowledge 
that  there  was  to  be  a  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  tried  to  teach — of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the 
Christian  education  of  the  Negro  race,  I  am  now,  at  the  close 
of  my  special  ministry  in  these  fields,  more  convinced  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past. 

Of  the  results  of  right  efforts,  1  am  more  sure;  of  the  final 
outcome  of  this  American- African  race  problem,  I  am  more 
hopeful  and  cei*tain.  There  is  no  serious  contention  now  as  to 
the  practicability  or  necessity  of  the  Education  of  the  Negro 
race;   henceforth  it  will  be  a  discussion  as  to  methods  and 
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measures.  And  this  indicates  the  greatest  result  so  far 
achieved  by  all  the  workers  in  this  difiScult  field.  In  this 
connection  figures  may^  at  least,  illustrate.  Within  a  month 
past,  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  kindly  sent  me,  under  his  own  signature,  the  pre- 
sent status  of  the  Common  School  Education  of  the  Negro  in 
the  Southern  States.  He  had  not  the  last  reports  for  the  State 
of  Arkansas ;  the  other  States  report  1 9,983  "  colored  schools," 
Arkansas  will  bring  the  number  to  about  21,000.  In  these 
schools  is  a  total  enrollment  of  1,199,410  pupils.  All  this  has 
come  to  pass  since  1865;  nearly  all  since  1870;  most  of  it 
since  1875.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  are  paid  by 
Southern  white  people;  there  is  fair  distribution  between 
the  races ;  there  is  in  no  Southern  State — when  let  alone — any 
thought  by  leading  people  of  any  such  change  in  the  public 
school  laws  as  would  discriminate  against  the  N^ro. 

At  this  place  I  wish  to  reiterate,  in  substance,  a  statement 
made  in  my  report  for  1889-90. 

The  public  schools  for  Negro  youth — that,  for  the  current 
year,  will  cost  the  white  people  of  the  South  not  far  from 
$7,000,000 — though  far  from  what  they  ought  to  be,  are 
steadily  improving  in  quality.  This  unmistakable  improve- 
ment is  due  to  two  causes  :  1.  The  States  put  more  money  in 
them,  making  longer  terms  and  securing  better  teachers. 
2.  The  teachers  are  more  capable  year  by  year,  because  the 
higher  institutions  each  year  send  out  large  reinforcements  to 
strengthen  the  teaching  force  in  the  field.  To  impatience 
progress  seems  slow ;  to  common  sense  it  is  great  and  unmis- 
takable. A  whole  race  cannot  be  educated  in  one  generation  ; 
there  are  thousands  of  illiterate  white  people  after  centuries  of 
freedom  and  opportunities.  The  chapter  that  tells  of  the 
work  and  the  results  in  Educating  the  N^roes  in  America  is 
not  matched  in  any  history  of  any  age. 
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Many  of  the  most  faithful  workers  in  the  missionary 
schools  of  high  grade  for  the  Negro  are,  at  times,  sorely 
tempted  to  despondency.  They  do  not  see  in  ^  develop^ 
menta  and  expression  of  charojder  the  results  they  hoped 
for.  They  expected  too  much  in  their  time  and  had 
forgotten  history.  It  is  easier  to  learn  Arithmetic  than 
to  learn  to  speak  the  truth ;  to  learn  to  read  than  it  is  to 
be  honest;  to  learn  Science  than  to  practice  the  industries, 
economies,  and  moralities  of  life.  It  is  easier  to  learn  books 
than  to  be  manly;  knowledge  comes  faster  than  character. 
This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Negro ;  Saxon  serfs — our  grand- 
parents as  it  wei'e — served  a  long  apprenticeship.  Not  a  few, 
without  any  real  knowledge  of  the  Negro,  dogmatize  about 
him  in  contempt  of  history;  else  theorize  him  outside  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  humanity.  With  some  there  are  re&sons 
explaining  this  intellectual  eccentricity  that  I  care  not  to  dis- 
cuss, since  time,  the  subsidence  of  passion,  and  the  law  of 
mortality,  will  make  an  end  of  them. 

In  his  educational  development  the  Negro  is  just  now  at 
the  danger  line — of  which  he,  most  of  all,  is  unconscious.  So 
far  his  education  has  developed  wants  faster  than  his  ability 
to  earn  means  to  satisfy  them.  In  the  most  of  them  the 
result  is  discontent;  with  many,  unhappiness;  in  some,  a 
sort  of  desperation;  in  not  a  few,  dishonesty.  On  these  points 
I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt;  this  particular  matter 
I  have  studied  widely  and  minutely.  A  plow-boy  earning 
from  $100  to  $150  a  year — board  and  lodging  "thrown 
in  " — has  enough  to  supply  his  normal  wants ;  this  boy,  after 
six  years  at  school,  not  only  desires  but  needs  from  $300  to 
$500  a  year  to  satisfy  the  wants  that  have  been  bred  in  him, 
while  his  earning  capacity  has  not  grown  in  proportion.  This 
state  of  things  grows  out  of  a  natural  and  universal  law  of 
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humanity,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  American  Negro  because 
Jie  is  now,  and  by  no  fault  or  choice  of  his,  in  this  crisis  of 
development. 

The  poorest  people  are  not  those  who  have  little,  but  those 
who  want  more  than  they  can  readily  earn.  That  many  half- 
taught  and  unwisely-taught  Negroes  "go  to  the  bad"  and 
seek  money  by  "short  cuts,"  is  not  surprising.  In  these 
matters  the  Negro's  weakness  illustrates  his  brotherhood  to 
his  white  neighbors.  The  prisons  show  enough  half-educated 
white  people  to  prove  that  merely  learning  the  rudiments 
does  not  secure  virtue.  In  all  races  it  is  true  that  with  new 
knowledge  new  temptations  come;  strength  to  resist  comes 
after,  if  at  all.  In  all  this  a  man  of  sense  finds  no  argument 
against  the  education  of  the  Negro,  but  a  demonstration  of 
the  need,  for  him  and  for  the  white  race,  of  more  and  better 
education. 

"  Better  "  is  not  the  same  as  "  more ; "  the  imminent  need 
for  the  N^ro  is  to  find  out  what  education  is  now  fittest  for 
him.  Nothing  in  these  statements  means  the  exclusion  of  the 
Negro  from  the  highest  and  widest  studies  of  which  some  of 
them  are  capable ;  it  does  mean,  as  I  see  it,  that  the  "  regula- 
tion college  curriculum"  is  not  what  most  Negro  students 
need.  I  would  exclude,  by  arbitrary  and  prescriptive  rules, 
no  Negro  from  whatever  he  can  achieve,  but  I  am  persuaded 
that,  in  overlooking  the  hard  facts  of  this  case  and  in  press- 
ing the  "  college  "  idea  overmuch,  there  has  been  much  waste 
of  money,  labor,  time,  opportunity. 

The  educated  Negro  man  gravitates  to  the  pulpit  or  the 
school-room.  To  the  pulpit  first,  because  here  he  may  gratify, 
without  hindrance,  his  inborn  love  of  speaking.  He  is  ora- 
torical by  instinct,  and  this  race  will,  more  and  more,  develop 
great  orators.    The  educated  Negro  woman  goes  to  the  school- 
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room  by  preference,  but  she  would  rather  be  wife  to  the  preacher. 
Along  here  are  perils  that  wise  Negroes  understand. 

Why  should  such  indications  and  tendencies  surprise  us  ? 
No  man  lives  by  the  labor  of  his  hands  who  can  live  by  his 
wits — least  of  all  American  white  men.  The  Negro's  dangers 
are  greater  because  his  opportunities,  outside  the  labor  of  his 
hands,  are  few.  No  arguments,  nor  frettings,  nor  denuncia- 
tions, nor  laws,  nor  force,  can  multiply  them ;  time  and 
new  conditions,  possible  only  to  the  "  time  element,''  can 
increase  them. 

The  educated  Negro  finds  it  difficult  to  succeed  in  the 
practice  of  law.  White  people  employ  attorneys  of  their  own 
race,  and  a  Negro  will  have  none  but  a  white  man  for  lawyer 
when  large  sums  are  at  stake,  or  life  or  liberty  are  imperilled. 
But  he  has  "  made  a  beginning"  in  the  law. 

Next  to  teaching  and  preaching,  medicine  among  profes- 
sional pursuits,  offers  the  best  field  and  the  best  opportunity 
for  the  capable  Negro.  The  reason  is,  there  is  a  generally 
recognize^l  and  felt  need  of  Negro  doctors.  Two  of  the 
institutions  in  connection  with  the  Slater  Fund — *'  Meharry 
Medical  College,"  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  "  Leonard  Medi- 
cal School,"  Raleigh,  North  Carolina — are  thoroughgoing 
schools  of  medicine  and  command  the  respect  of  the  medical 
profession.  Tlie  large  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  schools 
are  doing  admirably  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  They  are  a 
blessing  to  their  race  and  are  successful  and  useful  citizens.  I 
have  requested  Dr.  G.  W.  Hubbard,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Meharry  Medical  College,  to  present  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
a  paper  setting  forth,  as  a  layman  cannot  do,  the  aise  of  the 
Negro  as  related  to  medical  educjition  and  to  the  practice  of 
medicine. 
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One  great  blessing  the  "  John  F.  Slater  Fund  ''  has  brought 
to  the  Negro  race  is  this :  The  industrial  training  fostered  by 
it  has  prepared  a  great  number  of  colored  men  and  women  to 
earn  money  and  to  do  good  in  other  lines  of  useful  life  than 
the  pulpit  and  school  room  opened  to  them.  To  help  the 
Negro  in  this  crisis  of  his  development,  the  "  John  F.  Slater 
Fund ''  has  exerted  itself  to  teach  him  the  use  of  hand-tools, 
in  many  lines  of  practical  effort,  in  order  to  initiate  him  into 
the  practical  mechanical  arts.  The  results  of  this  effort  have 
justified  the  far-sighted  philanthrophy  of  the  noble  Christian 
gentleman  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  who  gave  §1,000,000  to 
"  help  the  lately  emancipated  j)eople  and  their  descendants." 
I  do  not  believe  any  $1,000,000,  ever  given  in  America,  to 
the  cause  of  God  and  humanity,  ever  did  as  much  real  good 
to  needy  people. 

Within  a  few  days  after  entering  upon  the  work  of  my 
Agency,  I  visited  Mr.  Slater  at  his  home  in  Norwich,  and  in 
long  and  painstaking  interviews  with  him,  sought  to  find  out 
just  what  his  conception  of  the  uses  of  his  foundation  w^ere. 
What  I  know  to  have  been  his  wish  I  have  kept  steadily  in 
view  during  the  nine  years  of  my  Agency ;  at  the  same  time 
seeking,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  observe  the  general 
instructions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  Slater  recognized  clearly  the  great  needs  of  the  **  lately 
emancipated  people."  His  conception  of  the  best  methods  of 
really  helping  them  included  several  important  and  essential 
elements.  1.  Practical  education  in  books  and  always  under 
Christian  influence,  2.  Not  to  establish  new  schools,  but  to 
make  more  efficient  such  as  were  or  might  be  established  by 
others.  3.  To  select  for  aid  those  schools  that  did  the  best 
work  in  preparing  men  and  women  who,  going  forth  among 
the  jjeople,  could   worthily  teach  the  children  of  their  own 
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race.  4.  To  help  as  many  schools  as  the  proceeds  of  the 
"Fund"  allowed, so  as  not  to  make  appropriations  inefficient. 
5.  To  so  use  it,  to  quote  his  words  to  me,  as  to  make  it  a 
"diffusive  stimulant"  to  the  Negroes  themselves  and  to  other 
friends  who  might  help  them.  6.  To  prefer  those  schools 
that  would  recognize. and  introduce  "industrial  training." 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  at  the  beginning,  understood  Mr. 
Slater's  views  very  much  as  the  Agent  did;  on  Mr.  Slater's 
platform  my  Agency  proceeded  from  October,  1882,  till  the 
present  time. 

It  may  be  well,  at  this  time,  to  present,  in  a  general  way,  a 
resume  of  the  work  prosecuted  in  seeking  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  generous  founder  of  this  trust.  At  the  begin- 
ning industrial  training  was  well  established  and  vigorously 
carried  on  at  Hampton  Institute,  under  the  wise  and  energetic 
direction  of  General  S.  C.  Armstrong.  It  was,  in  a  meager 
and  tentative  way, — there  were  no  means  available  then  to  do 
more, — attempted  at  perhaps  half  a  dozen  schools  for  the 
colored  people.  At  this  time  every  school  in  connection  with 
the  Slater  Fund  recognizes  the  utility  and  necessity  of 
industrial  training;  so  does  every  important  school  for  the 
Negro  race,  whether  aided  by  the  fund  or  not.  In  many  of 
these  institutions  industrial  training  is  well  established  and 
successfully  carried  on;  in  all  of  them  enough  is  accomplished 
to  do  great  good  and  encourage  to  more  effort.  Every  one, 
known  to  me,  earnestly  desires  to  extend  its  work  in  this 
direction.  At  the  beginning  many  doubted,  some  opposed, 
and  not  a  few  were  indifferent.  At  this  time  no  experienced 
teacher  in  Negro  schools  entertains  so  much  as  a  doubt  as  to 
the  desirableness  and  usefulness  of  this  very  important  element 
of  education. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  an  hour  or  two  a  day  in  the 
work-shop  or  the  sewing  room  does  not  hinder,  in  the  least. 
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ecJurtition  in  lxK>k«.  It  lias  lx<*n  found,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
U'Ht  nion  in  the  shop  are  the  leaders  in  the  class-room. 
¥jX\if'rionc<^i  Umchcrn  say  that  industrial  training  fosters  good 
dift^ripline  and  the  up-lmilding  of  strong  and  reliable  personal 
chara^ler.  Out.-ide  the  inijKirtant  fact  that  a  great  number 
hav<f  leanu^l  enough  of  the  trades  to  pursue  them  profitably, 
it  i«  certain  that  thousan<ls  have  learned  enough  to  be  indejien- 
dent  as  citizens  and  far  more  capable  as  heads  of  families. 
That  "  Head,  IF^firt  and  Hand  Training"  should  go  on  together 
in  thcM'  institutions  is  now  the  accepte^l  doctrine  in  all 
quarters. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  succress  of  industrial  trainino: 
in  the  Negro  schools  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  development 
of  opinion,  throughout  the  Southern  States,  of  the  importance 
of  this  ])art  of  education  in  the  white  schools  of  the  country. 

Ah  a  general  principle  I  have  not  encouraged  the  use  of 
machiuery,  ex(?oj)t  of  the  simpler  kinds.  Training  in  the  use 
of  liand  tools  is  more  educative,  useful  U)  tlie  larger  number, 
and,  being  less  c^)stly,  comparatively  small  sums  apj)ropriated 
to  the  diflercut  schools  made  industrial  training  available  by  a 
large  number  of  students.  Besides,  mastery  in  the  use  of 
hand-tools  is,  at  this  time  and  under  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  Xegro  race,  more  useful  to  the  masses  of  them  than  the 
knowledges  of  machinery.  I  wish  to  add,  at  this  point,  the 
expression  of  my  oj)inion — founded  on  the  observations  my 
work  has  made  easy  to  me — on  two  points  of  practical 
moment.  1.  I  believe  that  relatively  larger  returns,  in  useful 
training,  have  come  from  comparatively  small  appropriations. 
2,  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  we  cannot  make  industrial 
training  self-sustaining,  without  sinking,  to  a  hurtful  degree, 
the  educative  part  of  the  work  in  the  effort  to  secure  "profits." 
With  this  view  I  believe  all  experienced  teachers  will  agree. 
I  have  not  askcxl  their  views  on  this  jwint;  I  believe  I  know 
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their  opinions  from  what  I  know  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
What  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  direction  confirm 
my  belief. 

While  hopeful  of  the  best  issues,  I  ought  to  say  that  I  have 
never  been  so  anxious  as  at  this  time  concerning  the  right 
education  of  my  Negro  fellow-citizen.  He  has  been,  in  large 
measure,  the  victim  of  circumstances  beyond  his  control. 

As  a  citizen  the  Negro  is  still  "  in  the  rough,"  with  more 
anxiety  about  his  rights  than  his  duties.  In  this  statement  is 
no  thought  of  censure  of  him;  he  is  least  of  all  to  blame  for 
his  unhappy  condition.  In  the  r6le  of  citizen  he  has  done 
better,  I  am  sure,  than  most  Southern  white  people  believed 
to  be  possible  for  him.  As  a  voter  he  has  given  infinite 
trouble,  but  less  than  thoughtful  people  who  knew  him, 
expected.  He  is  only  an  entered  apprentice  more  restless  than 
diligent.  Unfortunately  for  the  Negro  and  the  country,  not 
a  little  of  the  discussion  that  for  a  generation  has  gone  on, 
with  him  for  a  text,  has  had  the  effect  of  fixing  his  attention 
and  interest  upon  the  exercise  of  his  rights  rather  than  upon 
the  duty  of  preparing  himself  for  the  responsibilities  that  grow 
out  of  them. 

As  to  the  Negro's  future  citizenship  it  depends  mostly  on 
him;  what  he  is  to  be  as  a  citizen  depends  upon  what  he 
is  to  bec'orae  as  a  man.  He  alone  will  determine  his  future 
place;  it  is  easier  for  his  friends  to  harm  than  to  help  him. 
Laws  cannot  make  him  what  he  is  not,  nor  can  they  greatly 
hasten  his  development.  Chickens,  under  normal  conditions, 
hatch  in  three  weeks;  G^f^gi^,  under  212  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
cannot  hatch  at  all.  Least  of  all  can  any  outside  pressure 
or  force  develop  the  Negro  into  useful  manhood  or  safe 
citizenship. 

If  there  be  any  friend  of  the  Negro  who  would  listen  to  me ; 
if  there  be  any  Negro  who  believes  that  I  have  tried  to  help 
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him  ;  to  such  as  care  to  know  the  facts  that  coucern  his  future, 
I  wish,  in  this  final  report  as  Agent  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund,  to  say  with  candor  and  earnestness :  The  Negro's  right 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  South  was  in  mortal  jeopardy  while 
the  last  Congress  was  in  session.  The  passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  what  the  Southern  people  called  "the  Force  Bill" 
would  have  wrecked  the  Negro's  chance  at  public  education. 
The  rightness  or  wrongness  of  this  result  I  am  not  now  con- 
sidering; I  speak  of  hard,  cold  facts;  of  actual  not  ideal 
relations;  of  conditions  not  theories.  The  Southern  white 
people,  whose  money  maintains  the  public  schools,  would  have 
abolished  the  whole  system  before  they  would  have  paid  for 
the  education  of  the  Negroes  under  the  conditions  they  believed 
to  be  involved  in  that  measure. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Here  I  am  absolutely  sure  of  my 
ground — there  can  be  but  one  answer.  Teach  him ;  train 
him  ;  make  a  self-supporting  man  and  Christian  of  him. 

The  "  old  master  "  took  him  as  a  savage  when  he  did  not 
know  a  plow  from  a  telescope  and  taught  and  guided  him — 
selfishly  it  may  be,  but  really  and  truly  nevertheless — and 
built  him  up  to  what  he  was  when  in  the  providence  of  God 
he  was  made  free,  and,  by  marvellous  processes,  made  in  a  day 
a  citizen  and  a  voter.  The  results,  in  the  Negro  himself,  of 
this  ante-bellum  training  were  most  wonderful.  That  ante- 
bellum history  demonstrated,  on  a  very  large  scale,  the  Negro's 
inherent  capacity  for  development  through  educative  processes. 
Encouraged  thereby  and  by  the  history  of  his  schooling  since 
1865,  let  those  who  can,  teach  and  guide  him,  as  he  now  needs 
to  be  helped.  Helping  him  truly  means  bringing  him  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet,  so  that  he  will,  by  and  by,  need  help 
no  more.  He  has  suffered  much  from  over-help ;  many  of 
them  have  had  the  backbone  of  manhood  coddled  out  of  them. 
The  wisest  of  their  race  know  this  to  be  true  and  the  wisest 
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of  their  teachers  begin  to  demand  of  them  that  they  pay  a 
larger  share  of  the  expenses  of  their  education.  This  also  is 
educative  in  a  high  degree  and  there  should  be  more  of  it. 

But  the  time  to  cease  helping  him  has  not  yet  come.  He 
can  work  his  passage,  but  he  cannot,  without  aid,  build  and 
equip  the  ships  that  carry  him.  The  abler,  more-developed, 
richer  race  cannot,  dare  not — if  self-protection  were  the  only 
motive — let  him  go.  They  must  go  on  training  and  helping 
their  humbler  brother  into  Christian  manhood ;  go  on,  I 
should  say,  for  a  hundred  years  to  come — a  very  short  time 
for  so  great  a  work. 

To  me  it  will  be  an  undying  pleasure  to  recall  the  years  I 
have  spent  in  trying  to  help  my  "  Brother  in  Black."  The 
eifort  to  help  him  has  been  an  unspeakable  blassing  to' me.  I 
have  friends  among  .them  I  will  love  forever.  Among  the 
hundreds  of  teachers  whose  acquaintance  I  have  formed  in 
visiting  the  schools  I  have  had  duties  with,  are  men  and 
women  among  the  very  noblest  I  have  ever  known.  Their 
consecration  has  blessed  me  and  their  kindness  has  brought 
me  cheer  and  comfort.  It  will  be  a  sort  of  spiritual  instinct 
with  me  to  pray  the  blessings  of  the  God  and  Father  of  us 
all  upon  these  chosen  and  honored  servants — my  brethren  and 
sisters  in  the  fellowship  of  the  cause  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

To  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  desire  most 

earnestly  to  do  what  I  know  not  how  to  do  in  a  fitting  way — 

to  express  my  appreciation  of  all  the  courtesies  and  kindnesses 

they  have  shown  me.     Wishing  that  the  work  for  which  Mr. 

Slater  gave  his  princely  offering  may  prosper  far  more  in 

other  liands  than  it  has  prospered  in  mine,  I  am,  Gentlemen 

of  the  Board, 

Very  Respectfully, 

Atticus  G.  Haygood. 

Sheffield,  Ala.,  April  30,  1891. 
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To  the  institutions  receiving  aid  from  the  '^  John  F.  Slater 

Fund"  for  the  School  Year  1890-91,  the  Board,  at  its  last 
annual  meeting,  made  apportionments  as  follows : 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga $  1,600  00 

'Ballard  Normal  School,  Macon,  Ga 800  00 

-Benedict  College,  Columbia,  S.  C 1,000  00 

Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C 1,000  00 

-Brainerd  Institute,  Chester,  S.  C 1,000  00 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,300  00 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C 2.000  00 

Clark  Univei-sity,  Atlanta,  Ga 5,000  00 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 2,000  00 

Gilbert  Seminary,  Winsted,  La 1,000  00 

•Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  (General  Appropriation)....  1,500  00 

"     (Special             "             )....  1,000  00 

Hartshorn  Memorial  Institute,  Richmond,  Va 650  00 

Jackson  College,  Jackson,  Miss 1,000  00 

Jacksonville  Graded  School,  Jacksonville,  Fla 1,000  00 

Leonard  Medical  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C 1,000  00 

►LeMoyne  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn 1,300  00 

Livingstone  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C 1,000  00 

'Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,200  00 

Mt.  Hermon  Female  Institute,  Clinton,  Miss 1,000  00 

New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La 1,200  00 

Paul  Quin  College,  Waco,  Tex 600  00 

Payne  Institute,  Augusta,  Ga 600  00 

Carried  forward $29,750  00 
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Brought  forward 129,760  00 

-Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark 1,000  00 

-Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,000  00 

-Rust  University,  Hollv  Springs,  Miss 1,300  00 

-Schofield  Normal  Institute,  Aiken,  S.  C 1,000  00 

•Scotia  Female  Seminary,  Concord,  N.  C 700  00 

-Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C 2,000  00 

-Spelman  Female  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga 2,500  00 

'State  Normal  College,  Montgomery,  Ala 1,500  00 

'State  Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala 1,500  00 

-Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La 1,500  00 

-Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala 1,900  00 

-Tillotson  Institute,  Austin,  Tex 900  00 

•Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss 2,000  00 

-Training  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn 600  00 

-To  Si)ecial  Objects 500  00 

Total $49,650  00 

Of  the  general  status  of  these  institutions,  and  of  the  work  of  the  year 
now  closing,  the  following  statements  afford  a  summary,  not  entering  into 
specific  statements  of  work  accomplished,  in  items  as  heretofore,  in  order 
not  to  make  the  Report  unreasonably  bulky. 


ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY— Atlanta,   Ga. 

(Organized  1869;  American  Missionary  Association.)  Real  estate  (60 
acres)  and  improvements,  $222,700.  Rev.  H.  Bumstead,  President. 
Teachers,  28;  students,  677.  Slater  appropriation,  $1,600 — used  entirely 
in  paying,  in  part,  salaries  of  seven  instructors  in  the  Industrial  depart- 
ments. The  industrial  plant  represents  $9,576.00;  the  cost  of  running  the 
industrial  department  averages  $3,500.00  per  annum.  Whole  cost  of 
maintaining  University,  1890-91,  $39,640.02.  The  President  estimates  that 
from  the  beginning  $800,000  have  been  expended  upon  the  University  and 
its  work,  and  that  3,300  students  have  shared  the  benefits  of  the  instruction 
and  training. 

BALLARD  NORMAL   SCHOOI Macon,  Ga. 

(Organized  1868;  American  Missionary  Association.)  Property  value, 
$65,000.00;    industrial  plant,   $3,700.00.      Mrs.   L.   A.   Shaw,  principal. 
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Teachers,  13;  students,  625.  Slater  appropriation,  $800 — used  entirely  in 
paying,  in  part,  salaries  of  instructors  in  carpentry,  cooking  and  sewing 
schools.    Entire  cost  of  maintaining  school  1890-91,  $5,000. 


BENEDICT  COLLEGE^-Columbia,  S.  C. 

(Organized  1871 ;  Baptist  Home  Mission.)  Property  value,  $50,000. 
Rev.  C.  E.  Becker,  President.  Teachers,  7;  students,  314.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $1,000 — used  as  follows  : 

Salary  account,  industrial  departments $   569  67 

Appliances 130  37 

Material 299  96 

Total $1,000  00 

The  President  estimates  that  during  the  last  ten  years  2,400  students 
have  received  instruction.  It  is  very  important  and  significant,  that  the 
Baptist  State  Convention,  (white)  of  South  Carolina,  voted,  at  its  last 
session,  $500.00  to  forward  the  work  of  the  institution. 


BIDDLE  UNIVERSITY— Charlotte,   N.   C. 

(Organized  1867;  Presbyterian  Board.)  Property  value,  $62,000.  Rev. 
W.  F.  Johnston,  President.  Teachers,  8;  students,  175.  Slater  fund 
appropriation  $1,000 — used  entirely  in  paying  for  instruction  in  industrial 
department,  in  which  101  students  receive  teaching  and  training. 


BRAINERD   INSTITUTE— Chester,  S.  C. 

(Organized  1870;  Presbyterian  Board.)  Property,  $20,000.  Rev.  S. 
Loomis,  Principal.  Teachers,  11;  students,  470.  Slater  appropriation 
$1,000 — used  as  follows: 

Salary,  Industrial  department $   680  00 

Student's  aid 260  00 

Increase  of  tools — Carpenter  shop 60  00 

Total $1,000  00 
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Mr.  Loomis  estimates  that  $45,000  have  been  used  in  carrying  on  the 
Institute,  and  that  1,800  students  have  shared  its  benefits. 


CENTRAL  TENNESSEE  COLLEGE— Nashville,  Tenn. 

(Organized  1866;  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.)  .Property  $100,000.  Rev. 
John  Braden,  President.  Teachers,  32;  students,  600.  Slater  appropria- 
tion, $1,300 — used  as  follows  and  for  part  payment  of  teachers  in  Industrial 
departments : 

Carpentry $   600  00 

Blacksmithing 200  00 

Printing 100  00 

Sewing,  etc 200  00 

Tools 200  00 

Student  aid — for  work  done 100  00 

Total $1,300  00 

The  Industrial  plant  represents  an  outlay  of  $24,000 ;  cost  of  maintaining 
Industrial  departments,  $2,700;  annual  cost  of  maintaining  institution 
averages  $12,000.  President  Braden  estimates  that  $205,000  has  been 
expended  on  the  College  and  that  4,344  students  have  received  training 
and  instruction. 


CLAFLIN   UNIVERSITV— Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

(Organized  1869;  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.)  Property  (real  estate  200 
acres),  buildings,  improvements,  $80,000.  Rev.  L.  M.  Dunton,  President. 
Teachers,  17;  in  night  school,  25  practice  teachers;  students  in  day  school, 
950;  students  in  night  school,  300;  students  in  Industrial  departments,  680. 

Industrial  plant  cost  $20,000;  cost  to  run  Industrial  departments  this 
year  $8,000.  From  the  beginning  $350,000  have  been  expended  uiwn  the 
University  and  its  work,  and  6,000  students  have  been  taught.  As  to  work 
and  use  of  money  the  President's  full  statement  is  given,  as  a  model  of  terse- 
ness and  completeness. 

**  The  John  F.  Slater  Fund  has  been  the  inspiration  of  our  Industrial 
departments. 

The  State  appropriation  from  Agricultural  bonds,  $5,800 ;  from  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  $5,000;  from  the  Slater  Fund,  $2,000;  from  the  Peabody 
Fund,  $1,000;  from  the  F.  A.  and  S.  E.  Society,  $13,200. 
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The  Slater  Fund  has  been  disbursed  as  follows : 

Department  of  Wood  Working  by  machinery Salary,   $   400  00 

Department  of  Carpentry do  400  00 

Department  of  House  Painting do  200  00 

Department  of  Nurse  Training do  200  00 

Tools  and  necessary  student  labor 195  00 

Department  of  Laundering Salary,  140  00 

Department  of  Masonry do  140  00 

Department  of  Blackbmithing do  140  00 

Department  of  Printing do  100  00 

Department  of  Shoernakinc: do  50  00 

Department  of  Merchandising do  35  00 

* 

Total $2,000  00 

All  students  in  the  University  proper  are  required  to  take  two  trades  and 
are  classified  as  follows:  Agriculture,  40;  Art  Decorations,  20;  Blacksmith- 
ing,  98;  Bricklaying  and  Plastering,  92;  Carpentry  and  Cabinet  Making, 
185;  Cooking,  35;  Crocheting,  120;  Domestic  Economy,  13;  Architectural 
Drawing,  13;  Dressniaking,  3(5;  Engineering,  15;  Glazing,  6;  Grinding 
Cereals,  4;  Liiundering,  50;  Sewing,  190;  Slioemaking,  21;  Nurse  train- 
ing, 14;  Painting  and  Graining,  81 ;  Printing,  69;  Care  of  Stock,  5. 

INDUSTRIAL  DAYS. 

The  two  Industrial  (lays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays,  are  divided  into 
three  perio<ls  each.  On  Wednestlays  the  Department  of  Common  English 
reports  to  the  Trades,  and  on  Thursdays  the  Normal  and  College  students 
report  to  the  Trades  Departments.  Tlius  each  student  has  one  entire  day 
every  week  and  the  afternoons  of  the  other  days  for  instruction  and  practice 
in  the  Trades  and  Industrial  departments." 


CLARK  UNIVERSITY— Atlanta,  Ga. 

(Organized  I8t)9;  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.)  Property  (including  300 
acres  of  real  estate),  !?:3o0,000.  Industrial  plant,  .s*6,500.  Rev.  W.  H.  Hick- 
man, President.  Teachers,  15;  students,  400.  Slater  appropriation, 
If 5,000 — ^special  experiment  by  the  Board.  Dr.  Plickman  will  report 
directly. 
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FISK   UNIVERSITY— Nashville,  Tenn. 

(Organized  1865;  American  Missionary  Association.)  When  buildings 
now  in  hand  are  completed,  the  plant  will  represent  $350,000.  Rev.  E.  M. 
Cravath,  President.  Teachers,  29;  students,  515.  Slater  appropriation, 
$2,000— used  as  follows: 

Instruction  and  supplies  in  three  Industrial  departments $1,500  00 

Student  aid 500  00 

The  Industrial  plant  —  with  gymnasium  attached  —  represents  about 
$7,000;  the  Industrial  departments  depend  entirely  on  Slater  appropria- 


tions. 


GILBERT  SEMINARY— Winsted,  La. 


(Organized  1875;  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.)  Real  estate,  1,200  acres; 
all  property,  §!65,250 ;  endowment,  $40,000.  Rev.  W.  D.  Goodman,  Presi- 
dent. Teachers,  5 ;  students,  376.  Slater  appropriation,  $1,000 — used  for 
salaries  of  instructors  in  fotir  departments — carpentry,  printing,  sewing, 
laundry — with  $90  expended  for  supplies.    The  President  receives  no  salary. 


• 


HAMPTON   INSTITUTE— Hampton,  Va. 

General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Principal.  Officers  and  teachers,  83 ;  students, 
614 — Indians,  132,  Negroes,  482.  Slater  appropriation,  $2,500 — used  as 
follows : 

General  expenses  of  institution $1,000  00 

Technical  instruction 1,000  00 

Student  aid 500  00 

Total $2,500  00 


HARTSHORN  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE— Richmond,  Va. 

(Organized  1880;  Baptist  Home  Missions.)  Property,  $40,000.  Rev. 
L.  B.  Tefft,  Principal.  Teachers,  8 ;  students,  103.  Slater  appropriation, 
$650 — used  as  follows : 

Teacher  in  cooking  and  sewing $    36§  00 

Student  aid 285  00 

Total $   650  00 

Cost  of  maintenance  from  the  beginning,  a)x)ut  $35,000. 
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JACKSON  COLLEGE— Jackson,  Miss. 

(Organized  1877;  Baptist  Home  Miifsion.)  Property,  $36,000.  Teachers, 
10;  students,  277.  Slater  appropriation,  |1, 000 — used  for  paying  salaries 
for  instruction  in  Industrial  departments,  including  carpentry,  tinning, 
brick  laying,  sewing,  and  farm  work.  Among  the  brick-layers  40  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  "  inside  brick  work,"  earning  more  than  they  can  earn  by 
teaching. 

JACKSONVILLE  GRADED  SCHOOL— Jacksonville,  Fia. 

(Maintained  as  part  of  the  State  school  system.)     Property,  $39,000. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Artrell,  Principal.     Teachers,  16 ;  students,  650.     Slater  appro- 
priation, $1,000 — used  as  follows: 
Salaries  of  instructors  in  carpentry,  shoe  making,  and  sewing, 

(three  teachers) $   880  00 

Tools,  materials,  incidentals 120  00 

Total $1,000  00 

The  industrial  building — erected  by  tiie  citizens  of  Jacksonville — cost 
$1,000.    The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution  is  $4,500. 


LEONARD   MEDICAL  SCHOOL— Raleigh,  N.  C. 

(Organized  1882;  Baptist  Home  Mission.)  Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper,  Presi- 
dent. Lecturers,  7  ;  students,  48.  Slater  appropriation,  $1,000,  used  at  the 
rate  of  $60  to  the  student  for  lecture  fees.  The  lecturers — all  Southern 
white  men — are  leading  physicians  of  Raleigh  and  vicinity. 


LE  MOYNE  INSTITUTE— Memphis,  Tenn. 

(Organized  1871 ;  American  Missionary  Association.)  Property,  $35,000. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Steele,  Principal.  Teachers,  17;  students,  700.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $1,300 — used  as  follows  : 

Salaries  of  three  instructors  in  carpentry,  printing,  and  sewing...    $1,200  00 
Appliances 100  00 

Total $1,300  00 

The  Industrial  department  this  year  costs  $1,850.  More  than  2,500 
students  have  received  instruction  since  1871. 
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LIVINGSTONE   COLLEGE— Salisbury,  N.  C. 

(Organized  1879;  African  Methodist  Episcopal  (Zion)  Church.)  Real 
estate  (45  acres)  and  improvements,  $80,000.  Rev.  J.  C.  Price,  President. 
Teachers,  12 ;  students,  275.    Slater  appropriation,  $1,000 — used  as  follows : 

Teacher  in  carpentry $   320  00 

Teacher  in  sewing,  etc 240  00 

Teacher  in  preparatory  department........ 280  00 

For  appliances  and  material 160  00 

Total $1,000  00 

President  Price  estimates  that  from  the  beginning  $135,000  have  been 
expended  on  the  institution  and  its  work  and  that  at  least  1,000  different 
students  have  been  taught.  The  industrial  plant  cost  about  $9,000;  to 
maintain  the  Industrial  departments  this  year  costs  $1,800. 


MEHARRY   MEDICAL  COLLEGE— Nashville,  Tenn. 

(Organized  1876;  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.)  Property  worth  $30,000; 
main  buildings  erected  by  the  Meharry  brothers.  Dr.  G.  W.  Hubbard. 
Dean.  Lecturers,  11;  medical  students,  80;  dental,  5;  pharmaceutical,  9, 
Slater  appropriation,  $1,200 — used  as  follows: 

For  salaries  (part  payment)  lecturers $    500  00 

Apparatus  and  books 250  00 

Outfit  analytical  laboratory 200  00 

Student  aid 250  00 

Total $1,200  00 


MT.  HERMON   FEMALE   INSTITUTE— Clinton,  Miss. 

(Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Mississippi;  held  by  Trustees.)  Property 
is  now  valued  at  $25,000.  Miss  S.  A.  Dickey,  Principal.  Teachers,  6 ; 
students,  254.     Slater  appropriation,  $1,000 — used  as  follows: 

Salaries $    600  00 

Student  aid  for  work  done 300  00 

Appliances 100  00 

Total $1,000  00 

The  girls  are  taught  whatever  pertains  to  woman's  home-work  ;  they  do 
all  the  work  of  the  institution;  there  are  no  servants. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  UNIVERSITY— New  Orleans,  La. 

(Organized  1873;  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.)  Rev.  L.  G.  Adkinson, 
President.  Teachers,  20;  students,  552.  Slater  appropriation,  $1,200 — 
used  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  four  teachers  in  Industrial  departments $1,100  00 

Student  aid 100  00 

Total $1,200  00 

The  Industrial  plant  cost  $5,000  and  the  Industrial  departments  cost 
this  year  $1,G00.  

PAUL  QUIN   COLLEGE -Waco,  Tex. 

(Organized  1881;  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.)  Total  value  of 
property  now,  $50,000 — ^the  original  cost  being  almost  entirely  raised  by 
Texas  Negroes.  Rev.  I.  M.  Eurgan,  President.  Teachers,  10;  students, 
185.     Slater  appropriation,  §600.     Annual  cost  of  maintenance  about  $8,000. 


PAYNE    INSTITUTE— Aug:usta,  Ga. 

(Organizetl  18S4;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.)  Real  estate 
and  buildings,  $20,000;  endowment  $25,000.  Rev.  G.  VV.  Walker.  Presi- 
dent. Teachers,  9;  students,  221.  Slater  appropriation,  §600 — used  in 
part  payment  of  salaries. 


PHILANDER  SMITH  COLLEGE— Little  Rock,  Ark. 

(Organized  1877;  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.)  Property,  $25,000.  Rev. 
Thomas  Mason,  President.  Teachers,  12;  students,  250.  Slater  appropri- 
ation, $1,000 — used  as  follows  : 

Instructor  in  Carpentry $   500  00 

Printing 300  00 

Addition  to  printing  outfit 200  00 

Total $1,000  00 


ROGER  WILLIAMS  UNIVERSITY— Nashville,  Tenn. 

(Organized  1870;  Baptist  Home  Missions.)  Property,  $100,000.  Rev. 
A.  Owen,  President.  Teachers,  10;  students,  242.  Slater  appropriation, 
$1,000— used  as  follows: 
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Salaries  for  instruction,  industrial  department $   715  00 

Increase  in  tool  supply 75  00 

Student  aid  for  work  done 210  00 

Total $1,000  00 


RUST  UNIVERSITY— Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

(Organized  1869;  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.)  Property,  $60,000.  Rev. 
C.  E.  Libby,  President  Teachers,  14 ;  students,  315.  Slater  appropriation, 
$1,300 — used  in  part  payment  of  salaries  in  five  departments,  nurse-training, 
printing,  shoemaking,  sewing,  and  farm-work,  and  $200  for  appliances  in 
nurse-training.  The  industrial  plant  cost  $2,000;  the  maintenance  of 
Industrial  departments  this  year  cost  $1,846 ;  maintenance  of  University, 
$9,600.  

SCHOFIELD  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL— Aiken,  S.  C. 

(Organized  1868 ;  held  by  Trustees,  most  of  them  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.)  Property,  $30,000.  Miss  Martha  Schofield,  Principal.  Teachers, 
8 ;  students,  200.  Slater  appropriation,  $1,000 — used  entirely  in  the  Indus- 
trial department — details  not  available  at  the  time  of  making  this  report. 
Miss  Schofield — who  entered  this  work  in  1865  on  the  Coast  Islands^^sti- 
mates  that  ^'^  100, 000  have  passed  through  her  hands  and  that  7,000  students 
have  received  instruction."  The  grade  of  the  school  is  now  raised  consid- 
erably and  the  Principal  has  doubled  the  monthly  tuition  fee,  making  it 
$1.00  per  month,  and  the  attendance  this  year  has  fallen  off  somewhat.  Miss 
Schofield  has  done  right :  the  Negroes  are  now  able  to  pay  some  of  the 
expenses  of  their  instruction;  others  should  follow  her  example. 

The  industrial  plant  represents  $1,475  outlay,  and  the  cost,  this  year,  of 
maintaining  the  industrial  departments  is  $1,200. 


SCOTIA  FEMALE  SEMINARY— Concord,  N.  C. 

(Organized  1870;  Presbyterian  Board.)  Property,  $30,000.  Rev.  D.  J. 
Sutterfield,  President.  Teachers,  11 ;  students,  240.  Slater  appropriation, 
$700 — used  entirely  in  part  payment  of  salaries  of  instructors  in  sewing, 
cooking,  laundry,  and  nurse-training.  Every  pupil  is  in  one  or  more  of 
these  departments. 
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SHAW  UNIVERSITY -Raleigrh,  N.  C. 

(Organized  1865;  Baptist  Home  Missions.)  University  property, 
$170,000 ;  Endowment,  $30,000.  Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper,  President.  Teachers, 
39 ;  students,  450.  Slater  appropriation,  $2,000 — used  for  part  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  in  Industrial  departments,  $1,700 ;  student  aid  for  work 
done,  $300. 

The  industrial  plant  is  estimated  at  $17,500 ;  cost  of  maintaining  Indus- 
trial department  for  this  year,  $5,000.  The  President  estimates  that 
$400,000  has  been  expended  upon  the  University  and  its  work  since  1865, 
and  that  6,000  students  have  been  taught. 


SPELMAN  FEMALE  SEMINARY— Atlanta,  Ga. 

(Organized  1881;  Woman's  Board  Baptist  Home  Missions.)  Property 
worth  $90,000.  Mies  S.  B.  Packard  and  Miss  H.  E.  Giles,  Principals. 
Teachers,  34 ;  students,  820.  Slater  appropriation,  $2,500 — used  entirely  in 
payment  of  salaries  of  five  teachers  and  five  assistants  in  the  various  indus- 
trial departments,  including  nurse-training,  conducted  in  the  most  thorough 
and  efficient  manner.  I'he  industrial  plant,  with  equipment,  cost  $12,000. 
Including  land,  buildings,  and  total  running  expenses  from  the  beginning, 
$215,000  have  been  invested  in  Spelman  and  its  work,  and  5,550  students 
have  been  taught.  For  1890-91  the  running  expenses  will  aggregate 
$25,000,  with  820  students  enrolled. 


STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE— Montgromery.  Ala. 

(EsUblished  1887;  State  of  Alabama.)  Property  worth  $25,000.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Patterson,  Principal.  Teachers,  21 ;  students,  828.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $1,500 — used  as  follows : 

Salary — two  teachers  in  girls' industrial  department $   720  00 

Salary — teacher  in  carpentry.. ..i 480  00 

Equipment  printing  office 300  00 

The  State  of  Alabama  pays  $7,500  for  salaries  of  teachers ;  the  Peabody 
fund  (this  year),  $400;  tuition  fees  amount  to  $4,000.  The  printing  office 
is  nearly  self-sustaining.     Industrial  plant  has  cost  $2,100. 
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STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE— 

Tuskeg^ee,  Ala. 

(Organized  1880;  State  of  Alabama.)  Property  (650  acres  and  improve- 
ments), $100,000.  Mr.  B.  T.  Washington,  Principal.  Teachers,  30 ;  students, 
447.  Slater  appropriation,  $1,500 — used  entirely  for  salaries  of  instructors 
in  six  departments  of  industrial  training,  viz:  Farm  work  (250  acres  well 
cultivated),  blacksmithing,  sewing,  carpentry,  shoe  and  harness  making, 
printing.  Besides,  they  make  brick  for  their  own  use  and  for  sale,  lay  brick 
and  do  plastering,  run  a  saw  mill,  make  mattresses,  tin  work,  house  paint- 
ing, etc. 


STRAIGHT  UNIVERSITY— New  Orleans,  L». 

(Organized  1 870 ;  American  Missionary  Association. )  Property,  $1 25,000. 
Rev.  Oscar  Atwood,  President.  Teachers,  22 ;  students,  695.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $1,500 — used  as  follows: 

Salaries — Industrial  department $   984  00 

Towards  new  shop-building  (material) 300  00 

Tools  and  equipments 216  00 

Total $1,500  00 

The  President  is  erecting  a  new  shop-building  two  stories,  24x72  feet,  with 
one  story  wing  24x22 — the  work  done  by  students.  Value  of  Industrial 
plant,  $1,800. 


TALLADEGA  COLLEGE— TalUdeg:a»  AU. 

(Organized  1867;  American  Missionary  Association.)  Property,  real 
estate  (265  acres)  and  improvements,  $106,000.  Rev.  H.  S.  De  Forest, 
President.  Teachers,  21;  students,  501.  Slater  appropriation,  $1,900 — 
used  as  follows : 

Salaries  in  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  nurse-training  depart- 
ments    $1,500  00 

Student  aid  for  work  done 400  00 

Total $1,900  00 

The  industrial  plant  is  worth  $12,000.  Cost  to  run  the  industrial  depart- 
ments this  year,  $3,000. 
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TILLOTSON  INSTITUTE— Austin,  Texas. 

(Organized  1880 ;  American  Missionary  Association.)  Property,  $45,000. 
Principal,  Rev.  W.  M.  Brown.  Teachers,  12 ;  students,  200.  Slater  appro- 
priation, $900 — used  on  salary  account  in  carpentry,  house-keeping,  and 
sewing.    The  industrial  plant  cost  $1,695.50. 


TOUGALOO  UNIVERSITY— Tougaioo,  Miss. 

(Organized  1869 ;  American  Missionary  Association.)  Real  estate  (550 
acres)  and  improvements,  $55,000.  Rev.  F.  G.  Woodworth,  President. 
Teachers,  14 ;  students,  341.  Slater  appropriation,  $2,000 — used  as  follows: 
Salaries  to  instructors  in  nurse-training,  blacksmi thing,  farm  and 

stock-keeijing,  carpentry,  and  sewing $1,350  00 

Special  aid  to  apprentices 180  00 

Student  aid  for  work  done 286  50 

Tools  and  appliances 183  50 

Total $2,000  00 

Industrial  plant  cost  $10,000;  annual  cost  of  maintaining  Industrial 
department,  $000 ;  annual  cost  of  maintaining  University,  $25,000. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL— Knoxville,  Tenn. 

(After  this  year  pjusses  under  control  of  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion.) Property,  $8,000.  Miss  E.  L.  Austin,  Principal.  Teachers,  5; 
students,  264.  Slater  appropriation,  $600 — used  on  salary  account  of 
instructors  in  industrial  departments,  all  the  pupils  being  taught  in  sewing, 
cooking,  house-keeping,  and  the  boys  in  carpentry. 


Special  Objects. — Amount  appropriated  $500 — used  in  aid  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  letter  to  the  Board. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  FOREGOING. 


An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  sammary  will  show  some  interesting  facts — 
a  few  only  6f  which  I  mention.  Eighteen  of  the  institutions  receiving  aid, 
show  an  aggregate  of  nearly  $147,000  invested  in  "industrial  plants*'— of 
which,  from  the  beginning,  less  than  $12,000  is  Slater  money — nearly  all 
the  Slater  money  represented  in  this  $12,000  going  for  equipments  promised 
as  encouragement  to  attempting  larger  things.  In  eleven  of  these  institu- 
tions, the  running  expenses,  in  the  industrial  departments  alone,  amount  to 
more  than  $20,000,  over  and  above  the  Slater  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
The  plant  and  running  expenses  in  Hampton  Institution  are  not  included 
in  these  figures,  as  industrial  training  was  thoroughly  established  there 
before  the  Slater  fund  was  at  work.  If  to  the  $147,000  above  mentioned  we 
add  amounts  invested  in  industrial  plants  of  smaller  institutions,  we  will 
have  fully  $160,000. 

If  there  had  been  no  Slater  fund,  much,  by  this  time,  would  have  been 
done  in  industrial  education  in  these  schools ;  but  every  informed  person 
knows  that  the  help  and  encouragement  of  this  great  benevolence  has  fur- 
nished the  inspiration  and  driving  force  of  this  vital  movement.  But  for 
the  friendship  won  to  some  of  these  schools  through  the  industries  fostered 
by  the  Slater  money,  they  would,  by  this  time,  h&ve  ceased  to  be.  Benefac- 
tors do  not  wish  their  names  published  in  such  connections,  but  I  have 
positive  knowledge  that  the  Principals  of  a  number  of  the  best  of  these  in- 
stitutions are  sure  that  large  sums,  given  for  building  and  endowment,  would 
not  have  been  given  but  for  the  leverage  afforded  by  Slater  money  and  the 
industrial  training  it  made  possible. 

I  could  name  more  than  a  dozen  institutions  that  have  received,  for 
buildings,  endowment,  and  needed  additions,  fully  $200,000 — the  Principals 
believing  that  the  patronage  of  the  Slater  Fund  gave  potency  to  their 
appeals. 

In  many  of  these  institutions,  as  the  Report  shows,  the  running  expenses 
of  the  industrial  departments  cost  much  more  than  the  sums  appropriated 
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by  the  Board;  in  other  institutions  the  industrial  departments  exist 
through  this  aid. 

A  thorough  investigation  and  the  inside  knowledge  the  nine  years  of  my 
agency  has  brought  to  me,  give  me  absolute  confidence  in  the  statement  I 
now  make : 

For  every  dollar  given  by  the  Slater  Fund  not  only  cmother  dollar  has  eome  to 
help  it — as  staled  last  year — but  more  than  a  dollar. 

During  the  school  year  now  closing  more  than  13,000  students — to  be 
exact  13,279 — ^have  attended  the  institutions  aided  by  the  "John  F. 
Slater  Fund."  These  institutions  do  faithful  and  thorough  work.  They 
are  all  under  active  Christian  influence — they  all  honor  industrial  training 
and  deserve  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  well  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  "John  F.  Slater  Fund"  and  of  every  friend  of  the 
education  and  Christianization  of  the  Negro  race  in  America. 

A.  G.  H. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OP  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 


JOHN  F.  SLATEE  FUND. 


SIXTEENTH  MEETING. 

The  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  met 
in  New  York,  at  the  oflSce  of  the  United  States 
Trust  Company,  on  Wednesday,  April  13,  1892,  at 
11  A.  M.  There  were  present  Messrs.  Hayes, 
Curry,  Dodge,  Gilman,  and  Stewart.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board,  Hon.  R.  B.  Hayes,  took  the 
Chair. 

The  absence  of  the  other  members  of  the  Board 
was  explained,  and  their  excuses  were  presented. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Auditor  was  read  and  accepted. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee 
read  the  annual  report  "of  the  Committee,  and  also  a 
special  report  on  the  appropriations  recommended 
by  the  Committee. 
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The  Treasurer's  report  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  was  accepted  and  referred  to  Mr.  Dodge  as 
Auditor.  A  synopsis  of  the  Treasurer's  report 
is  appended. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee 
be  requested  to  prepare  for  immediate  publication,  either  as  a 
part  of  the  annual  report,  or  as  a  separate  article,  ^  review  of 
the  condition  of  education  in  the  Southern  States,  so  far  as  the 
freedmen  are  concerned,  together  with  such  general  statements 
respecting  the  influence  of  the  Slater  Fund,  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  its  history,  as  will  enable  the  Board  and  the 
public  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  eflSciency. 

Reaolvedy  That  the  form  of  publication  be  referred  to  Messrs. 
Hayes,  Gilman,  and  Curry. 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  records  its  gratification  that  its 
President,  Hon.  R.  B.  Hayes,  has  been  able  and  willing  to 
accompany  the  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee,  Dr. 
Curry,  in  visits  to  the  schools  aided  by  this  Fund  in  several 
of  the  Southern  States.  In  his  cordial  reception  by  the  best 
citizens  of  all  the  places  that  he  visited,  and  in  the  gratifica- 
tion expressed  by  the  managers  and  teachers  of  the  institutions 
referred  to,  this  Board  recognizes  the  value  of  such  a  journey 
and  expresses  the  hope  that  it  may  be  repeated. 

Resolved,  That  the  list  of  institutions  now  presented  to  this 
Board  by  the  Educational  Committee  be  approved  and  adopted, 
and  the  sum  of  $37,000  is  hereby  appropriated  to  aid  those 
institutions  during  the  next  school  year  in  the  sums  severally 
allotted  to  them  in  the  report  of  the  Committee. 
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Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $10,00Q,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  already  voted,  be  appropriated  for  the  next  school 
year,  under  the  direction  of  the  Educational  Committee,  for 
such  special  objects  as  they  deem  it  best  to  encourage,  in  close 
conformity  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Board  and 
hitherto  followed. 

The  mode  of  payment  to  the  different  institutions 
was  left  to  the  Finance  Committee,  with  power,  to 
act  on  consultation  with  Dr.  Curry. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  New  York, 
on  Wednesday,  April  12,  1893. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

OF    THE 

EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 


To  THE  Trustees  op  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  : 

When  Dr.  Haygood,  the  able  and  efficient  Agent  of  the 
Board,  resigned,  the  duties  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him 
were  practically  transferred  to  the  Educational  Committee. 
It  thereafter  devolved  on  that  Committee,  in  its  study  of  the 
problem  "  of  the  uplifting  of  the  African  race  at  the  South,^' 
to  report  with  respect  to  the  educational  work  of  the  Trust. 
It  having  been  decided  to  concentrate  aid  upon  "  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  institutions,"  having  certain  qualifica- 
tions, the  Committee,  at  a  meeting  in  New  York,  in  December, 
requested  the  Chairman  to  prepare  a  report  with  respect  to  the 
condition  of  the  schools  aided  by  the  Slater  Fund  and  to  sug- 
gest the  schools  that  should  be  retained  on  the  list  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries. Nearly  all  of  the  schools  receiving  assistance  have 
been  visited  by  me.  In  November,  the  President  of  the 
Fund,  General  Hayes,  and  myself  made  an  extended  journey 
through  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alalmma,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Tennessee,  visiting  eighteen  schools.  The  citizens 
received  us  most  cordially,  expressing  satisfaction  at  our  visit, 
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and  manifesting  a  lively  interest  in  the  management  and 
prosperity  of  the  various  institutions. 

It  will  not  be  indelicate  for  me  to  say  that  the  visit  of 
President  Hayes  was  most  timely  and  beneficial.  The 
interest  of  one  who  had  held  the  high  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  in  universal  education,  his  mingling  with 
the  people^  his  genial  and  courteous  bearing,  his  wise  and 
practical  addresses,  were  extremely  stimulating. 

In  some  of  the  towns  and  cities  there  is,  possibly,  an  unwise 
multiplication  of  denominational  or  independent  schools. 
Christian  denominations  are  rivals  in  their  establishment,  in 
getting  the  largest  number  of  pupils,  and  in  making  the  most 
attractive  exhibition.  It  seems  to  be  a  weakness  and  an  error, 
common  to  all,  to  seek  to  catalogue  as  many  names  as  possible. 
The  aggregate  means  not  the  habitual  and  average  attendance, 
but  all  who,  for  any  time,  one  day  or  several  months,  have 
matriculated.  This  militates  against  the  usefulness  and  pop- 
ularity of  the  free  schools.  In  so  far  as  these  institutions, 
not  under  State  control,  impair  the  efficiency  of,  or  divert 
attendance  from,  the  public  schools,  they  are  mischievous,  for 
the  great  mass  of  children,  white  and  black,  must,  more  in  the 
future  than  at  present,  depend,  almost  exclusively,  upon  the 
State  schools  for  the  common  branches  of  education.  These 
schools,  permanent,  not  subject  to  caprice  or  varying  seasons, 
incorporated  into  the  body  politic,  into  the  organic  law,  must 
be  the  chief  factor  in  the  education  of  the  people.  At  great 
sacrifices,  the  Southern  States  have  provided  means  of  education, 
constantly  improving  and  enlarging,  for  the  colored  children. 
The  large  number  at  school,  over  1,200,000,  is  the  proof  that 
no  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  getting  such  rudi- 
ments as  the  common  schools  impart,  and  of  occasionally 
rising  to  higher  grades.     An  educational  charity  would  sadly 
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fail  of  its  purpose,  if  any,  the  least,  impediment  were  placed 
in  the  path  of  free  schools.  The  schools  aided  by  the  Slater 
Fund,  give  instruction  in  the  primary  grades,  and  a  pre- 
ponderant percentage  of  the  pupils  never  get  beyond  what 
should  be  taught  in  a  good  public  school. 

The  Normal  work  is  generally  superficial,  and  is  appended 
to  the  curriculum  more  as  a  future  expectancy  than  as  a 
present  realization.  These  schools  have  unquestionably  im- 
proved the  negro-teachers  in  the  South.  Teaching  always 
derives  benefit  from  the  discipline,  the  knowledge,  the  culture 
of  those  who  teach,  and  it  would  be  unjust  and  unkind  to 
withhold  proper  acknowledgment'  of  the  improvement  of  the 
teachers  and  of  the  cause  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  indisputa- 
ble that  the  Normal  training  is  lacking  in  system,  thorough- 
ness, and  the  application  of  educational  psychology.  Persons 
are  called  and  commissioned  as  teachers  because  they  have 
passed  creditably  through  the  literary  course  of  these  schools. 
Such  preparation  for  their  work  is  excellent,  essential,  because 
professional  skill  must  rest  on  scholarship,  but  does  not  come 
up  to  modern  requirements  and  possibilities.  iTfee  Normal 
work,  as  aided  by  us,  should  be  more  professional  and  more 
systematically  and  concentratively  adapted  to  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  school  work.  The  higher  literary  instruction 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  course  suited  to  training  teach- 
ers to  teach.  Improved  teaching  is  the  prime  need  of  our 
schools,  and  the  surest  and  cheapest  method  of  advancing 
general  education  and  of  meeting  our  obligations  as  a  Board, 
is  to  aid  in  providing  qualified  teachers. 

In  all  the  schools,  some  industries  are  taught,  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  pupils  for  making  a  living  by  a 
trade,  and  of  aiding  in  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  by  the 
sale  of  products,  than  for  the  development  of  the  powers  of 
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the  mind;  and  gaining  a  truer  and  ampler  knowledge  of  the 
world  "  and  of  things  as  they  exist  in  nature  and  are  used  in 
the  industrial  arts/'  These  industries,  thus  pursued,  do  good 
to  the  individual  negro,  but  they  are  an  infinitesimal  factor  in 
working  out  the  problem  of  "  uplifting  the  lately  emancipated 
population  of  the  Southern  States."  Physical  labor  has  been 
found  advantageous  in  restraining  appetites  and  preventing 
vicious  indulgences,  in  dignifying  and  elevating  manual  labor 
as  proper  in  itself,  in  economic  production,  in  the  manufacture 
of  products,  the  sale  or  consumption  of  which  helps  in  the 
difficult  and  ever-recurring  problem  of  how  the  schools  shall 
live  from  year  to  year ;  but  the  rationale  of  the  use  of  tools 
and  of  construction,  with  examples  of  the  application  of 
science  to  art,  may  often  be  the  best  function  of  the  manual 
training  school.  Even  where  skilful  and  intelligent  superin- 
tendents were  found  by  us,  the  foremen  were  often  merely 
mechanics,  without  general  education,  performing  their  work 
without  understanding  the  principles  involved.  A  black- 
smith heats  and  hammers  and  welds  iron  and  puts  it  into 
shape,  but  he  does  nothing  more.  It  is  a  wrong  to  the  men,  to 
the  schools,  to  the  race,  to  allow  such  superficiality,  such 
weary  apprenticeship.  The  first  need  in  a  shop,  as  in  a 
school,  is  a  competent  instructor. 

An  inspection  of  the  schools  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  "  the  new  departure  " — the  concentration  of  help 
upon  fewer  schools.  If  there  be  not  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  schools  aided,  it  will  be  difficult  and  unwise  to  resist  the 
applications  for  a  large  increase.  There  are  many  schools, 
earnestly  pleading  for  and  needing  assistance,  which  are,  in 
every  respect,  as  useful  and  efficient  as  some  of  those  the  Fund 
is  helping.  Much  of  the  money  used  in  industrial  training 
has  yielded  little  appreciable  result  in  relation  to  the  great  end 
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for  which  the  Fund  was  established.  The  task  of  making  a 
choice  among  so  many  schools  has  been  a  delicate  one.  Those 
not  continued  as  beneficiaries  will  naturally  complain,  but  full 
publicity  of  the  change  of  policy  was  made  a  year  ago.  A 
meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  in  Baltimore  on  the  3rd 
and  4th  of  March,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  with  all  due 
caution  and  deliberation.  The  conclusions  reached  will  be 
submitted  in  a  separate  paper. 

At  the  meeting  in  1883,  the  Trustees  resolved  that  "no 
money  be  appropriated  to  institutions  that  are  not,  with  good 
reason,  believed  to  be  on  a  permanent  basis."  Obviously, 
where  State  schools  exist,  there  is  the  prospect  of  permanence, 
of  increasing  appropriations,  of  confinement  of  instruction 
within  lines,  broad,  comprehensive,  and  catholic.  As  yet  such 
schools  are  few  and  have  not  attained  such  numbers  or  success 
as  to  justify  the  limiting  of  our  lielp  to  them.  Mr.  Slater 
approved  aid  to  State  Institutions  "  surrounded  by  wholesome 
influences,"  and  said  expressly  that  "there  was  no  need  of 
limiting  the  gifts  of  the  fund  to  denominational  institutions." 
We  are  confined,  however,  in  large  degree,  to  co-operation 
with  schools,  which,  having  been  organized  and  sustained  by 
religious  societies,  are  necessarily  under  ecclesiastical  control 
and  somewhat  dominated  by  sectarian  influences  and  purposes. 
These  schools  are  worthy  of  most  grateful  mention  for  their 
book-educational  work,  for  training  in  industries,  and  for 
creating  higher  standards  of  domestic  and  religious  life.  The 
most  serious  embarrassment  with  all  these  schools  is  financial. 
Present  support  is  the  most  practical  question.  The  Princi- 
pals ppend  much  of  their  time  in  striving  to  secure  individual 
or  church  contributions.  This  activity  in  soliciting  foreign 
help  is  made  more  imperative  by  the  present  agricultural 
depression.     Cotton,  the  chief,  almost  the  sole,  reliance  for 
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money  wherewith  to  pay  taxes,  church  and  school  expenses, 
and  to  buy  what  is  not  produced  on  the  farm,  is  at  the  lowest 
price  it  has  been  for  forty  years,  and  does  not  return  the  cost 
of  production. 

The  Slater  Trustees,  not  being  under  an  obligation  or  a  neces- 
sity to  undertake  general  education,  have  deemed  it  the  wis- 
est course  to  limit  their  work  (a)  to  teacher-training,  (6)  to 
manual  training.  Mr.  Slater,  with  most  generous  confidence, 
left  the  best  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  his  gift  "  to 
the  discretion  of  the  corporation,"  yet  he,  in  clear  language, 
indicated  as  a  preferential  line  of  operation  "the  training  of 
teachers  from  among  the  people  requiring  to  be  iavght/'  and 
"  the  encouragement  of  such  institiUions  as  are  most  effectually 
useful  in  promoting  this  training  of  tea>chers"  The  most 
casual  student  of  the  negro  must  have  been  impressed  with 
the  imperative  need  of  better  teachers  and  better  teaching. 
The  loose  character  of  many  of  the  teachers  and  the  inferior 
quality  of  much  of  the  teaching  would  make  it  criminal  in 
us  to  omit  special  and  continuous  efforts  for  carrying  out  the 
eminently  wise  suggestion  of  the  sagacious  Founder  of  this 
Trust.  I  venture  to  recommend,  strongly,  larger  appropria- 
tions for  strictly  Normal  work,  and  that  what  is  given  for  that 
end  be  applied  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  whose  competency 
the  Educational  Committee  is  satisfied.  As  fewer  schools  are 
to  be  aided,  a  better  class  of  Normal  teachers  can  be  secured, 
and  Slater  aid  should  be  promptly  withdrawn  when  the  work 
done  is  unsatisfactory. 

In  his  letter  establishing  the  Trust,  Mr.  Slater  did  not,  in 
so  many  words,  express  a  wish  for  industrial  or  manual  train- 
ing. A  clear  inference  can  be  deduced  from  his  solemn 
charge  to  his  chosen  custodians  to  use  their  best  wisdom  in 
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promoting  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  those  who  become  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  income  of  the  Fund. 

At  the  second  meeting,  in  1882/  it  was  resolved  that,  so  far 
as  practicable,  those  "  receiving  the  benefit  of  this  foundation 
should  be  trained  in  some  manual  occupation  simultaneously 
with  their  manual  and  moral  instruction,"  and  it  is  known 
that  this  action  had  the  hearty  sanction  of  Mr.  Slater.  From 
that  date  the  action  of  the  Trustees  has  been  uniform  in  pro- 
moting industrial  education.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
schools — and  the  Slater  Fund  is  justly  entitled  to  its  share  in 
that  credit — that  they  have  recognized  the  value  of  industrial 
education,  and  all  of  them  have  incorporated  in  their  curri- 
cula some  kinds  of  industries.  Industrial  education,  while 
productive  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  improvement,  is  not  by 
any  of  them  considered  as  an  equivalent  or  as  a  substitute  for 
the  ordinary  school  eilucation. 

There  have  been  some  confusion  of  thought  and  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning,  the  scope,  and  the  relative  value  of 
industrial  education  and  of  manual  training,  but,  if  desired, 
in  the  schools  we  aid,  with  their  appointments  and  plans,  both 
systems  may  be  carried  out,  without  any  serious  conflict  or 
jarring.  In  teaching  trades,  or  in  giving  simply  dexterity 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  manipulation  of  materials, 
there  is  need  for  a  knowledge  of  underlying  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, for  familiarity  with  the  science  and  the  art  of  construc- 
tion, for  drawing,  for  interpretation  of  working  drawings  and 
reproducing  from  them  the  indicated  forms. 

A  school  director,  reporting  on  the  Swedish  system,  says,  that, 
when  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  manufacture  large  numbers  of 
a  given  object  in  order  to  acquire  skill  in  the  work,  the  educa- 
tive value  of  the  work  diminishes.  "  From  the  third  or  fourth 
sample  his  interest  wanes;  mechanical  repetition  invariably 
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excites  disgust  for  any  work."  Hence,  training  in  technical 
skill  must  be  held  in  subordination  to  training  in  science. 
"  The  more  general  training  emancipates  the  laborer  from  the 
deadening  effects  of  repetition  and  habit,  the  monotony  of  at- 
tending the  machine,  and  opens  up  a  vista  of  new  invention 
and  more  useful  combinations."  It  is  the  experience  of  the 
New  York  Reformatory  at  Elmira  (where  the  system  has 
two  divisions,  one  in  which  the  end  is  exclusively  instruc- 
tion, and  the  other  in  which  production  is  an  object,  though 
secondary  to  instruction),  that  "  the  least  amount  of  benefit  is 
derived  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  productive  branches." 
It  has  been  found  practicable,  at  slight  cost,  in  many  towns 
and  cities,  to  oi^nize  manual  training,  not  as  a  system  apart, 
but  as  a  co-ordinated  part  of  the  general  educational  system,  so 
that  the  pupil  can  do  as  well  as  think,  execute  as  well  as 
receive  and  perceive,  have  hand,  eye  and  head  trained,  habits 
of  attention  and  observation  and  persistency  cultivated,  and 
possess  an  accomplishment  that  will  stand  in  good  stead 
wherever  manual  skill  can  be  made  available. 

What  the  Committee  recommend  is  not  intended  to  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  work  of  the  schools,  or  to  revolutionize 
their  plans  and  methods.  The  addition  is  a  forward  move- 
ment and  must  help  in  making  leaders  for  the  race  in  certain 
needed  pursuits.  A  recent  n^ro  conference  in  Tuskegee, 
called  and  directed  by  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School,  was  a  notable  assemblage,  the  augury  and  the 
assurance  of  better  times.  The  discussions  disclosed  the  wide 
prevalence  of  waive-notes  and  the  mortgage  system,  gross 
illiteracy  and  ignorance,  extravagance  in  dress,  tobacco  and 
strong  drink,  the  want  of  thrift,  and  the  gullibility  of  the  peo- 
ple by  selfish  and  corrupt  enemies.  The  demands  were  for 
better  teachers  and  preachers,  for  practical  religion,  for  "  fewer 
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Hundayn)  in  the  week/'  for  stricter  eoonomjy  for  self-reliance 
and  self-help,  for  larger  and  more  comfortable  dwelling-houses, 
for  Christian  leaders  and  examples  in  all  that  is  good.  A 
significant  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  hopefulness  of  the 
members  and  the  appreciation  of  the  fairness  and  friendliness 
shown  by  the  white  people  to  their  efforts  for  material  and 
mental  development.  One  speaker  pithily  said,  ^'A  man  is 
educated  not  to  keep  from  work,  but  so  that  he  can  work." 
The  '^  Declarations  "  might  well  be  included  as  a  whole  in  this 
report,  and  I  beg  to  add  a  summary  as  found  in  a  leading 
newspaper. 

*'  This  conference  declares  in  the  most  unequivocal  way  that 
progrcHs  is  being  made  in  material  welfare,  morals,  and  religion, 
and  that  the  future  of  the  race  depends  upon  their  power  of 
self-help  and  self-reliance  and  the  continuance  of  Christian 
education.  Without  in  any  measure  overlooking  the  gravity 
of  tlie  evils  now  prevalent  among  the  negroes,  it  urges,  as 
remedies,  that  the  colored  people  endeavor  to  raise  their  own 
meat  and  bread,  buy  a  little  laud  as  they  can  from  year  to 
year,  broaden  the  field  of  women's  work,  educate  the  boys  in 
trades  instead  of  allowing  them  to  develop  no  future  but  that 
of  farm  laborer,  and  that  every  sacrifice  be  made  to  purchase 
land  and  secure  freedom  from  debt.  Ministers  and  teachers 
are  urged  to  give  more  attention  to  the  material  condition  and 
home  life  of  the  people.  The  improvement  of  the  schools 
through  the  efforts  of  the  negroes  themselves,  the  abolishing 
of  sectarian  prejudice,  and  closer  attention  to  the  mental  and 
moral  fitness  of  teachere  are  warmly  recommended,  and  gen- 
erous friends  are  told  that  they  can  best  help  the  work  of 
elevation  by  continuing  to  assist  advanced  schools  to  produce 
strong  Christian  leaders  to  live  as  object-lessons  among  the 
colored  people  and  direct  them  in  the  ways  of  self-help.'' 
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Our  Educational  Committee  suggested  an  inquiry  into  the 
expediency  of  preparing  for  distribution  among  the  schools  a 
suitable  medal.  There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  using  such  stimulants  or  rewards  for  educa- 
tional work.  Inquiries  were  submitted  to  all  the  schools^  but 
few  answers  were  received.  In  personal  conferences  I  have 
found,  perhaps,  a  slight  preponderance  of  opinion  against  offer- 
ing suqh  testimonials  to  students.  If  the  medal  be  prepared, 
it  should  be  small,  handsome,  and  decorated  with  a  likeness  of 

Mr.  Slater. 

J.  L.  M .  Curry, 

Chairman  of  the 

Educational  Oommiiiee. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April,  1892. 


APPROPRIATIONS  OF  SLATER  FUND,  1891-92. 


Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga $  2,000  00 

Ballard  Normal  School,  Macon,  Ga.. 800  00 

Benedict  Institute,  Columbia,  S.  C. 1,000  00 

Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C 600  00 

Brainerd  Institute,  Chester,  S.  C 1,000  00 

Central  College,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,600  00 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 2,600  00 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C 2,000  00 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.... 2,000  00 

Gilbert  Seminary,  Winsted,  La 800  00 

Graded  School,  Jacksonville,  Fla..... 1,000  00 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.... 2,500  00 

Hartshorn  Memorial  Institute,  Richmond,  Va 650  00 

Jackson  College,  Jackson,  Miss 1,000  00 

Le  Moyne  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn '. 1,300  00 

Leonard  Medical  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C... 1,000  00 

Livingstone  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C 1,000  00 

Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,200  00 

Mt.  Hermon  Female  Seminary,  Clinton,  Miss 666  66 

New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La..... 1,200  00 

Paul  Quin  College,  Waco,  Texas..  .: 600  00 

Payne  Institute,  Augusta,  Ga 600  00 

Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark... 600  00 

Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,000  00 

Rust  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss 1,300  00 

Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss 2,000  00 

Schofield  Normal  Institute,  Aiken,  S.  C 1,000  00 

Scotia  Female  Seminary,  Concord,  N.  C..: 700  00 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C 2,000  00 

Spelman  Female  Institute,  Atlanta,  Ga..\ 2,500  00 

State  Normal  School,  Montgomery,  Ala 1,500  00 

State  Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala 1,200  00 

Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La 1,500  00 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala. 2,000  00 

Tillotson  Institute,  Austin,  Texas 900  00 

Total $45,216  66 

The  appropriations  made  to  these  Institutions  have  been  used  solely  in 
payment  of  salaries  of  teachers. 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


Cash  Received  and  Disbursed  by  Treasurer  to  close 

OP  Business,  April  12th,  1892. 

Receipts. 

1892.  Dr. 

April  12.     To  Income,     .     .     .     $69,777  83 

"  Amount  of  bonds 

sold,  ....  49,411  50 
'^  Commission  on 

bonds  purchased,       1,000  00 

$120,189  33 

Payments. 

Cr. 
By  Balance  from  April 

30,  1891,  .  .  $  186  40 
"  Investments,  .  57,948  33 
"  Appropriation, 

1891-1892,  .  45,816  33 
"  Expense  Account,  6,131  66 
"  Cash  on  deposit,  .       10,106  61 

$120,189  33 

Total  amount  of  Fund,     .     .     $1,196,000.00 
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BY-LAWS. 

ADOPTED  MAY  i8,  i88a,  AND  AMENDED 
OCTOBER  ag,  1890. 


1.  The  oflSoers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  chosen  from  the  mem- 
bers. These  oflBoers  shall  serve  until  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  for  cause,  and  vacancies  when  they  occur  shall  be 
filled  by  ballot. 

2.  There  shall  be  appointed  at  each  annual  meeting  a 
Finance  Committee  and  an  Executive  Committee.  The 
Finance  Committee  shall  consist  of  three,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  five,  the  President  of  the  Board  being,  ex-officio, 
one  of  the  five. 

3.  There  shall  also  be  an  Educational  Committee  consist- 
ing of  six  persons,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  and  three  of  whom  shall  be  ex-officio  members,  to 
wit,  the  President,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board. 

[It  shall  be  the  daty  of  this  Committee — 


(1.)  To  stady  the  edacation  and  uplifting  of  the  African  race  at  the  South. 

(2.)  To  visit  by  their  Chairman  or  with  him  the  institutions  aided  by 
the  Slater  Fund. 

(3.)  To  select  a  suitable  person  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  manual  train- 
ingy  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  or  of  the  Board,  at  such  com- 
pensation as  the  Committee  shall  direct. 
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(4.)  To  report  in  writing  to  the  Board,  at  every  annual  meeting,  with 
respect  to  the  educational  work  of  the  Slater  trust,  and  also  with  respect  to 
other  educational  matters  to  which  their  attention  may  be  directed. 

The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
at  such  place  and  time  as  they  or  their  Chairman  may  designate,  and  the 
Chairman  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Board.  The  Trustees  shall  fix  from  time  to  time  the  compensation  to  be 
given  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee.] 

4.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  at  such 
place  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Board,  or  the  President,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  April 
in  each  year.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Executive  Committee  at  such  times  and  places  as 
in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

5.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

6.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  President,  the 
Vice-President  shall  perform  his  duties. 

7.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board,  which  shall  be  annually  published  for  general 
distribution. 

8.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  the  resolutions  and  orders  of  the  Board 
as  the  same  are  from  time  to  time  adopted.  Three  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  business. 

9.  The  Finance  Committee,  in  connexion  with  the  Treas- 
urer, shall  have  charge  of  the  moneys  and  securities  belong- 
ing to  the  fund,  with  authority  to  invest  and  re-invest  the 
moneys  and  dispose  of  the  securities  at  their  discretion,  sub- 
ject, however,  at  all  times  to  the  instructions  of  the  Board. 
All  securities  belonging  to  the  trust  shall  stand  in  the  name 
of  *'  The  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund,"  and 
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ADOPTED  MAY  z8,  i88a,  AND  AMENDED 
OCTOBER  29,  1890. 


1.  The  oflSoers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  chosen  from  the  mem- 
bers. These  oflBcers  shall  serve  until  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  for  cause,  and  vacancies  when  they  occur  shall  be 
filled  by  ballot. 

2.  There  shall  be  appointed  at  each  annual  meeting  a 
Finance  Committee  and  an  Executive  Committee.  The 
Finance  Committee  shall  consist  of  three,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  five,  the  President  of  the  Board  being,  ex-oflBcio, 
one  of  the  five. 

3.  There  shall  also  be  an  Educational  Committee  consist- 
ing of  six  persons,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  and  three  of  whom  shall  be  ex-officio  members,  to 
wit,  the  President,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board. 


[It  shall  be  the  daty  of  this  Committee — 

(1.)  To  study  the  edacation  and  aplifting  of  the  African  race  at  the  South. 

(2.)  To  visit  by  their  Chairman  or  with  him  the  institutions  aided  by 
the  Slater  Fund. 

(3.)  To  select  a  suitable  person  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  manual  train- 
ing, under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  or  of  the  Board,  at  such  com- 
pensation as  the  Committee  shall  direct. 
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(4.)  To  report  in  writing  to  the  Board,  at  every  annual  meeting,  with 
respect  to  the  educational  work  of  the  Slater  trust,  and  also  with  respect  to 
other  educational  matters  to  which  their  attention  may  be  directed. 

The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
at  such  place  and  time  as  they  or  their  Chairman  may  designate,  and  the 
Chairman  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Board.  The  Trustees  shall  fix  from  time  to  time  the  compensation  to  be 
given  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee.] 

4.  Tiie  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  at  such 
place  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Board,  or  the  President,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  April 
in  each  year.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Executive  Ck)mraittee  at  such  times  and  places  as 
in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

5.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

6.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  President,  the 
Vice-President  shall  perform  his  duties. 

7.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board,  which  shall  be  annually  published  for  general 
distribution. 

8.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  the  resolutions  and  orders  of  the  Board 
as  the  same  are  from  time  to  time  adopted.  Three  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  business. 

9.  The  Finance  Committee,  in  connexion  with  the  Treas- 
urer, shall  have  charge  of  the  moneys  and  securities  belong- 
ing to  the  fund,  with  authority  to  invest  and  re-invest  the 
moneys  and  dispose  of  the  securities  at  their  discretion,  sub- 
ject, however,  at  all  times  to  the  instructions  of  the  Board. 
All  securities  belonging  to  the  trust  shall  stand  in  the  name 
of  '^  The  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund,"  and 
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be  transferred  only  by  the  Treasurer  when  authorized  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  be,  ex-officio,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Executive  Committee. 

11.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Treasurer, 
tlie  Finance  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  the  vacancy 
temporarily. 

12.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  shall  be  filled  by  ballot,  and 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  shall  be  necessary  for 
an  election. 

13.  These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
annual  or  special  meeting  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Board. 
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TRUSTEESZ 


1893. 

DANIEL  C.  OILMAN,  LL.  D., 
Chief  Justice  MELVILLE  W.  FULLER,  LL.  D., 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  CURRY,  LL.  D., 

StortUiry, 

MORRIS  K.  JESUP,  Esq., 
Treaxuxer, 

Rev.  JOHN  A.  BROADUS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Hon.  ALFRED  H.  COLQUITT. 

WILLIAM  E.  DODGE,  Rsq. 

Rt  Rev.  HENRY  C.  POTTER,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

WILLIAM  A.  SLATER,  Esq. 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Esq. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Daniel  C.  Oilman,  Chairman. 

JOHN  A.  BROADUS.  HENRY  C  POTTER, 

ALFRED  H.  coiiQUiTT.  J.  L.  M.  CURRY,  Secretary. 

Finance: 

WILLIAM   E.   DODGE.  MORRIS  K.   JESUP. 

JOHN   A.  STEWART. 

Edu4xUional : 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Chairman. 

JOHN   A.  BR0ADU8.  DANIEL  C.  OILMAN. 

ALFRED   H.  COLQUITT.  MORRIS  K.  JESUP. 


Letters  may  be  addressed  to 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  CURRY, 

1736  M  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

JOHN  F.  SLATER  FUND 


SEVENTEENTH  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
John  F.  Slater  Fund  was  held  in  New  York, 
at  the  office  of  the  United  Statfes  Trust  Company, 
on  Wednesday,  April  12th,  1893,  at  11  a.  m. 

There  were  present  Rev,  Dr.  Broadus,  who  was 
-called  upon  to  act  as  chairman,  Bishop  Potter, 
Messrs.  Curry,  Dodge,  Jesup,  Stewart  and 
Oilman. 

Letters  explaining  their  absence  were  received 
from  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Slater. 
Senator  Colquitt  was  detained  by  serious  ill-health. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  pre- 
sented and  approved. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  annual  report,  with 
the  accompanying  vouchers.  They  were  ordered 
to  be  placed  on  file,  and  were  referred  to  an  audit- 
ing committee,  Mr.  W.  A.  Slater,  or,  in  case  of  his 
inability  to  act,  Mr.  W.  E.  Dodge. 
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Mr.  Jesup,  in  behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
presented  their  annual  report.  The  report  was 
accepted  and  the  action  of  the  committee  was  rati- 
fied and  confirmed.  On  their  recommendation  the 
sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  coming  year. 

The  following  synopsis  shows  the  condition  of  the 
fund: 

Cash  received  and  disbursed  by  Treasurer  to  close 

OF  Business,  April  10th,  1893. 

Receipts. 

1892.  Dr. 

April  12.     To  Balance,     ...  $  10,106  61 

"    Amount  of  bonds 

sold,       .     .     .     $24,207  64 
"    Income,     .     .     .       69,686  11 

93,893  75 


$104,000  36 

Payments. 

Cr. 

By  Investments,  .     .     $35,459  72 
"     Appropriations, 

1892-1893,  .  37,476  00 
**  Expense  Account,  4,758  01 
"    Cash  on  deposit,  .       26,307  63 

$104,000  36 

Total  amount  of  Fund,     .     .     $1,220,375.00 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Dodge,  the  distribution  of  the 
fund  appropriated  for  next  year  was  referred  to  the 
Educational  Committee,  with  power. 

Mr.  Curry,  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee, presented  his  annual  report,  which  was  read 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Educational 
Committee. 

Mr.  Curry  also  presented  a  special  report  on 
the  work  of  the  Fund,  and  its  suggestions  were 
referred  to  the  same  committee  with  power  to 
act  in  accordance   therewith.      This  report   is  as 

follows  : 

« 

I.  The  Slater  Fund  is  charged  with  a  great  work  which  is 

to  be  accomplished  with  very  limited  means.  In  the  absence 
of  specific  agencies,  adapted  to  the  end  entrusted  to  them,  the 
Trustees  were  obliged  to  use  what  were  at  hand.  Schools  had 
been  constituted  by  various  denominations  in  the  South,  and 
were  doing  a  useful  work  along  certain  lines ;  alliance  with 
them  was,  therefore,  both  necessary  and  proper. 

II.  These  schools  had  an  ecclesiastical  origin ;  they  sprang 
from  the  liberality  of  the  religious  or  theological  convictions  of 
certain  intelligent  and  active  denominations.  What  they  have 
accomplished  in  creating  and  enlightening  public  opinion  as 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  capability  of  negroes  in  mental 
and  moral  improvement,  in  forming  in  the  lately  servile  class 
higher  ideas  of  home  life,  etc.,  cannot  be  over-estimated;  but 
these  schools  were  formed  and  controlled  by  ecclesiastical 
organizations  somewhat  for  a  religious  and  denominational 
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end — namely^  to  promote  the  growth  and  influence  of  their 
particular  denominations  and  to  train  persons  for  the  ministry. 
These  are  legitimate  and  commendable  objects.  These  schools 
give  the  rudiments  of  education  and  sujier-added  higher  in- 
struction, and  most  wisely  and  beneficially  have  sought  to 
train  a  teaching  profession  and  to  give  industrial  education. 
The  latter  (industrial  education)  served  a  double  purpose,  first, 
of  helping,  by  the  labor  of  the  pupils  and  the  sale  of  products, 
the  institutions  themselves  in  their  effort  to  live ;  secondly,  of 
giving  the  pupils  a  trade  or  some  familiarity  with  mechanical 
methods,  so  as  to  aid  them  in  earning  a  livelihood. 

III.  These  supplemented  courses  of  study  were  in  harmony 
with  the  plans  of  the  Slater  Fund,  and,  therefore,  these  schools 
were  adopted  as  the  agencies  for  carrying  out  the  ends  had  in 
view  by  the  Fund.  It  became  an  obvious  necessity  to  confine 
aid  to  fewer  schools  and  to  emphasize  in  those  schools  the 
work  we  sought  to  accomplish.  We  cannot  undertake,  nor 
do  we  desire,  in  the  remotest  degree,  to  interfere  with  the 
management  of  these  schools,  or  modify  the  purposes  of  their 
establishment,  but  it  is  apparent  to  most  superficial  thinking 
that  it  is  impossible  for  these  schools  to  de]3art  from  their  pre- 
determined purposes,  or  to  make  church  extension  and  minis- 
terial training  subordinate  to  the  normal  and  manual  train- 
ing. The  Fund  cannot  directly  cooperate  with  the  aided 
schools  in  denominational  or  theological  work,  and  it  ought 
not  to  allow  its  prime  purposes  to  be  made  inferior  or  second- 
ary to  such  work.  There  are  four  aided  schools  which  do  not 
have  preacher-training  departments,  and  three  of  these  are 
not  denominational.  Hampton,  originally  under  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  has  grown  out  of  any  official  connec- 
tion with  the  Society,  and  is  giving  its  great  means  and 
energies,  almost  exclusively,  certainly  predominantly,  to  the 
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two  objects  which  command  our  disbursements.  Tusk^ee 
has  never  been  denominational.  Under  the  tireless  efforts 
and  capable  management  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  Washington, 
it  has  evolved  into  a  great  institution  of  growing  influence  and 
usefulness.  It  is  aided  bv  annual  appropriations  from  the 
L^islature  of  Alabama,  and  is  sustained  by  what  is  given  by 
the  Slater  and  Peabody  Funds,  and  what  is  collected  by  the 
individual  solicitations  of  Mr.  Washington,  who  is  obliged  to 
spend  too  much  of  his  time  in  securing  the  means  of  per- 
petuating th§  existence  of  the  Institute.  The  Montgomery 
Normal  and  Industrial  School  is  sui  generis.  It  is  a  State 
School  and  gets  its  support  from  certain  tuition  fees  and 
from  Peabody,  Slater,  and  State  appropriations.  It  has 
had  a  unique  history  and  a  wonderful  growth,  and  is  an 
excellent  school.* 

IV.  This  recital  of  facts,  which  might  be  much  enlarged, 
is  introductory  to  the  statement  that  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee, after  mature  deliberation,  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  Fund  would  be  justified  in  establishing,  or  aiding  in 
the  establishment  of,  a  school  which  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
embarrassments  or  the  complications  which  have  been  men- 
tioned. A  technical  school,  at  a  proper  place,  with  proper 
equipments,  under  the  government  of  Trustees  who  will  have 
no  other  aim  or  ambition  than  to  make  it  a  great  success,  and 
with  a  Faculty,  selected  for  tried  adaptation  to  utilitarian  ap- 
plications of  science,  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
negro  education.  Taken  out  of  competition  or  rivalry  with 
denominational  schools,  not  interfering  with  the  legitimate 
work  of  public  schools,  drawing  pupils,  with  some  adequate 
preparation  for  entrance,  from  public  and  denominational 
schools, — such  a  school,  under  pronounced  Christian  influence, 
would  be  a  monument  to  Mr.  Slater^s  beneficence  and  sagacious 
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patriotism.  Its  location  ought  to  be  sought  after  by  Southern 
cities,  and,  if  not  too  remote  from  the  center  of  the  black 
population,  it  would  soon  become  one  of  the  most  helpful  and 
far-reaching  agencies  in  "uplifting  the  lately  emancipated 
population  of  the  Southern  States  and  their  posterity." 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  place  upon  the 
records  a  Minute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  President  Hayes  and  of  the  late  Bishop 
Brooks. 

It  was  next  voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
President.  A  ballot  having  been  cast,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  chairman  that  the  choice  of  the 
Board  had  fallen  unanimously  upon  Daniel  C. 
GiLMAN.  Mr.  GiLMAN  then  resigned  the  office 
of  Secretary  and  Mr.  Curry  was  elected  to  that 
position. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed : 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Benjamin  Strong  be  appointed  Clerk 
of  this  Board,  under  such  directions  and  at  such  compensa- 
tion as  may  be  arranged  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

An  invitation  to  attend  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Hampton  Institute  was  received. 
The  President,  the  Secretary,  and  any  members  of 
the  Board  who  can  arrange  to  attend  were  ap- 
pointed delegates. 

Governor  Bullock,  of  Atlanta,  Gra.,  by  invitation 
of  the  Board,  came  in  to  the  meeting  and  explained 
the  possibilities  of  establishing  a  Trade  School  at 
Atlanta. 
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The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  usual 
time,  at  such  place  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President,  favorable  consideration  being  given  to  a 
proposal  to  meet  in  Washington. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

OF    THE 

EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 


To  THE  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund: 

Death  has  thrown  a  dark  shadow  over  tKe  threshold  of  our 
session.  On  the  17th  day  of  January,  our  colleague,  ex- 
President  Hayes,  the  first  and  only  President  of  the  Board, 
died  at  his  home  in  Fremont,  Ohio,  and  it  was  a  sad  duty  and 
privilege  to  pay  the  homage  of  official  and  personal  respect 
at  his  funeral.  Three  times  he  was  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, three  times  he  was  Grovernor  of  Ohio,  during  the  war 
he  rendered  gallant  services  as  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and 
for  one  term  he  was  President  of  the  United  States.  In  these 
positions  he  forgot  not  his  obligations  to  his  fellowmen,  but 
labored  for  their  welfare  with  unceasing  assiduity  and  patriotic 
devotion. 

When  one  retires  from  exalted  position,  the  full  light  of 
public  observation  and  curiosity  is  turned  upon  him.  How 
to  deport  himself,  how  to  preserve  the  dignity  that  should 
attach  to  high  station,  what  to  do,  in  what  pursuit  to  engage 
so  as  to  be  useful  and  contented,  are  questions  not  easily 
answered.  The  Press  has  been  fruitful  of  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  method  of  not  losing  to  the  country  such  gathered 
10 
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experience  and  wisdom.  Legislators  and  publicists  have  even 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end.  President  Hayes  solved  the 
problem  most  satisfactorily,  in  a  way  preserving  a  dignified 
self-respect  and  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  the  people, 
and  making  his  life  increasingly  useful.  Having  held  the 
highest  and  most  honorable  office  in  the  world  was  no  excuse 
for  abandonment  of  personal  duties  nor  for  cessation  of  labors 
for  his  country's  weal.  He  consecrated  his  sound  judgment, 
his  wide  intelligence,  his  tenderness,  his  generosity — all  the 
powers  of  body,  mind,  heart — to  the  illiterate,  the  unfortunate, 
and  literally  went  about,  over  tl^e  whole  land,  doing  good. 
Identifying  himself  with  national  organizations  of  charities, 
he  was  an  effective  worker  in  behalf  of  Prison  Reform  and 
the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 

In  all  matters  of  education,  he  was  deeply  interested.  As 
President  of  the  Trustees  of  Ohio  Stale  University,  he  favored 
the  adoption  of  advanced  methods  and  ideas,  the  rejection  of  low 
ideals,  and  the  securing  in  the  faculty  of  the  broadest  scholar- 
ship. The  education  of  the  negro  appealed  strongly  to  his  better 
nature  and  to  his  best  activities.  W^ith  earnestness  and  {)ower 
he  pleaded  for  national  aid  to  fit  the  freed  men  for  the  responsi- 
bilities and  privileges  of  suddenly  acquired  citizenship.  He 
believed  in  the  capability  of  the  race,  in  its  ultimate  uplifting, 
but  was  not  misled  by  sanguine  expectations,  or  imperfect 
data,  or  hasty  generalizations,  into  Utopian  schemes.  He 
thought  that,  along  with  and  as  a  part  of  the  State-provided 
means  for  general  education,  should  be  carried  on  a  system  of 
industrial  training,  dignifying  labor,  teaching  self-reliance  and 
making  comparatively  easy  an  honest  livelihood. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  in  Mr.  Slater  to  put  him  at  the 
head  of  this  Trust.     His  associates  recall  that  at  any  personal 
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inconvenience  and  sacrifice  he  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  and  the  Committees,  and  that  no  one,  more  conscien- 
tiously and  wisely,  met  the  obligations  he  assumed.  He  was 
unsparing  of  self,  discreet  in  speech,  sagacious  in  counsel, 
courageous  in  following  his  convictions,  and  set  a  stimulating 
example  of  promptness,  patience,  courtesy,  hopefulness,  and 
faith.  The  visit  of  observation  and  inspection  which  he  made 
with  me  through  the  Southern  States  in  1891,  gave  him  un- 
mixed pleasure.  While  the  people  honored  him  and  gave  him 
cordial  welcome  and  entertainment,  he,  with  rare  modesty, 
never  claimed  anything  of  attention  or  precedence  because  of 
the  high  honors  he  had  enjoyed,  but  gave  constant  and  un- 
wearied consideration  to  the  work  which  was  before  him. 

In  the  career  of  Greneral  Hayes  is  a  lesson  for  youth  and 
old  age,  a  model  of  unsectional  patriotism,  a  condemnation  of 
what  is  low  and  base  and  merely  material,  an  inspiration  to 
noble  living,  a  shining  illustration  of  what  can  be  beneficently 
done  by  one  who  has  administered  the  highest  civil  functions 
and  filled  the  measure  of  political  ambition. 

Pardon  a  personal  reference :  When  law  students  and  fellow- 
boarders  at  Harvard  Law  School,  I  learned  to  love  and  respect 
him.  The  intimacy  of  our  later  years,  in  connection  with  the 
two  great  Education  Trusts,  brought  us  into  most  unreserved 
companionship,  and  he  so  grew  upon  me  that  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  pronouncing  him  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew. 

Any  one  who  has  thoughtfully  and  laboriously  studied  the 
character  and  needs  of  the  n^ro,  from  a  political,  a  humani- 
tarian, or  a  Christian  standpoint,  need  not  waste  time,  nor 
puzzle  his  brain,  in  studying  a  speculative  question  as  to  the 
comparative  intellectual  or  ethical  capabilities  of  the  Caucasian 
and  the  Kegro.  What  is  called  "The  Negro  Problem"  is 
remote  from  its  final  or  satisfactory  solution.    To  settle  it  will 
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require  raore  than  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
President  Lincoln  issued  his  Proclamation  of  Emancipation, 
and  more  data  than  have  been  collected,  and  calmer  and  more 
scientific  generalizations  than  Optimists  and  Pessimists  have 
wearied  the  public  mind  with.  Prejudice,  fanaticism,  section- 
alism, sectarianism,  partisanship,  are  not  the  factors  likely  to 
bring  a  safe  or  permanent  settlement ;  nor,  in  the  examination 
of  the  question,  in  the  gathering  and  classification  of  data,  or  in 
the  measures  to  be  adopted,  can  attention  be  exclusively  con- 
fined to  one  race.  Occupants  of  the  same  territory,  citizens  of 
the  same  country,  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits — the  two 
races  cannot  be  considered  apart.  Whatever  may  be  the 
destiny  of  the  negro,  whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the 
means  used  for  his  development,  for  the  attainment  of  his 
highest  possible  civilization,  the  white  race  cannot  be  severed 
from  his  influence,  from  the  partnership  in  ten  thousand 
things  which  go  to  make  up  individual,  civil,  social  or  reli- 
gious life.  It  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  that  some  of  the 
best  thought  of  the  most  cultured  minds  is  given  to  educa- 
tional questions.  What  is  much  needed  is  that  some  of  the 
same  careful  thought  shall  be  given  to  what  pertains  to  the 
education  of  the  negro,  so  as  to  fit  him  for  the  ends  of  his 
being,  for  the  environments  from  which  he  cannot  soon  be 
dissociated. 

Taking  things  as  they  are  and  are  likely  to  be  for  years  to 
come,  the  education  of  the  negro,  in  the  broad  sense  of  educa- 
tion, has  complications,  diJBculties,  limitations,  that  are  pecu- 
liar. What  has  been  accomplished  is  encouragement  to  do 
more.  What  has  been  attained  is  the  demonstration  that  other 
and  better  things  can  be  reached.    The  negro  can  be  educated.* 

'Twenty-seven  years  ago  few  of  that  race  could  read;  now  there  are 
26,530  schools  in  which  2,250,000  have  learned  to  read  and  moet  of  them 
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Let  that  be  assumed  as  an  irremovable  postulate,  aud  then  let 
us  address  ourselves  to  the  present  duiijy  a  sequence  from  that 
fact,  striving  cautiously  to  adopt  means  and  mettiods  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  highest  resuhs,  not  forgetting  that  the 
negro  is  still  fettered  by  the  heredity  of  thousands  of  yeai's, 
and  by  the  ingrained  and  slowly-eradicable  weaknesses  of 
slavery.  It  is  proper  to  remember  that  African  slavery  has 
strengthened  the  necessary  evils  of  "  the  peculiar  institution  " 
into  habitudes,  and  that  these  in  course  of  years  have  become 
racial  characteristics.  Slavery  was  incompetent  to  train  to 
j)ersonal  and  mental  independence,  to  apprehension  and  recog- 
nition of  property  rights,  of  the  ethical  distinction  between 
meunx  and  tumriy  and  to  the  appreciation  and  observance  of  the 
sanctities  of  connubial  and  of  home  life. 

The  second  conference  held  at  Tuskegee,  on  February  21st, 
under  the  su{)ervision  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  is  hopeful 
and  helpful.  The  first  was  devoted  to  the  moral  and  material 
condition  of  the  negroes  and  the  obstacles  to  their  progress. 
The  second,  with  600  delegates,  considered  the  methods  and 
means  of  progress,  and  gave  special  consideration  to  the  im- 
perative need  of  better  home  life,  of  better  morals,  and  of 
better  training  of  the  preachers.  Improvement  of  the  farm, 
the  school,. the  churches,  the  homes — self-help^was  the  key- 
note, the  apparently  dominating  idea. 

The  improvidence  which  was  the  consequence  of  sudden 
emanci{)ation  and  the  poverty  which  has  overtaken  both  races 
at  the  South  have  covered  estates  with  heavy  encumbrances 

to  write ;  there  are  238,000  pupils  in  the  colored  schools  and  20,000  colored 
teachers.  There  are  150  schools  for  advanced  education,  and  7  colleges 
administered  by  colored  presidents  and  faculties ;  and  of  the  presidents  3 
were  formerly  slaves.  There  are  154  colored  editors,  250  lawyers,  740 
physicians,  and  there  are  247  colored  students  now  being  educated  in  Euro- 
pean universities. 
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and  forced  the  negroes  into  bondage  to  nsurious  money-lenders. 
Such  counsels  as  prevailed  at  the  conference  encourage  the 
colored  people  to  accumulate  property,  to  own  their  own  home- 
steads, to  acquire  habits  of  thrift  and  cleanliness  and  self-sup- 
port. Along  with  the  development  of  the  intellect  and  the 
indispensable  manual  training,  the  begroes  should  have  a  special 
economic  training,  and  some  insight  into  the  conditions  and 
laws  of  business.  There  is  a  ludicrous,  as  well  as  a  painful, 
aspect  in  the  extravagance  and  hurtful  waste  of  the  negroes — 
a  waste  leading  to  debt,  intemperance,  poverty,  and  crime. 
They  need  to  be  taught  what  to  buy,  how  to  buy,  what  to 
wear,  how  to  cook.  Consumption  is  underrated  as  a  factor  of 
wealth  and  property  and  has  been  too  generally  considered  in 
the  light,  solely,  of  loss  and  unproductive  expenditure.  There 
might  be  a  science  of  Economics  not  limited  to  the  production 
of  wealth,  not  hindering  obedience  to  ethical  requirements,  not 
separating  man's  needs  and  gratifications  from  insight  into 
and  appreciation  of  whatever  is  pure  and  beautiful,  nor  from 
individual  and  combined  eflFort  to  embody  in  one's  true  being 
*  great  and  bright  truths'  in  relation  to  God,  ourselves,  and  our 
fellow-men  and  to  actualize  all  that  is  seemly,  just,  generous, 
noble,  right,  and  conciliatory  of  gotxl  will  and  love.  There 
is  a  kind  of  wealth  that  may  not  be  worth  possessing  and  a 
kind  of  life  that  may  not  he  worth  living. 

A  writer  on  political  economy  says :  "  The  last  word  in 
political  economy  is  not  value,  but  utility."  For  the  negro  to 
attain  to  highest  civilization  and  wealth,  there  must  be  new 
wants  and  the  satisfaction  of  them.  There  are  artificial  wants 
which  are  to  be  found  only  in  companionship  with,  or  as  the 
fruits  of,  a  cultivated  intellect,  an  improved  moral  nature. 
A  savage  has  few  wants  and  so  has  a  lazy  thriftless  negro. 
Civilized,  enlightened,  moral  beings  Ishor  for  other  and  higher 
enjoyments  than  gratification  of  animal  appetites,  the  impulses 
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of  the  present  moment,  or  the  obtaining  of  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life.  Something  steady,  (K)ntinuous^  wise,  must  be  done  to 
enlarge  and  elevate  desires  and  give  taste  for  other  things  than 
what  is  earthly,  brutish,  flaunty,  slazy,  unsubstantial,  worthless. 
To  have  the  needs  of  a  civilized  being,  to  spend  time  and  labor 
and  money  for  what  is  adapted  to  the  supply  of  those  needs, 
to  Icnow  the  value  of  a  dollar  as  the  result  of  productive,  in- 
telligent labor,  to  realize  that  a  man  is  what  he  is  in  consequence 
of  character,  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  a  people 
struggling  upwards  under  desperate  difficulties. 

The  next  conference  will  make  prominent  the  influence 
of  women.  At  Hampton,  one  will  also  be  held  in  May,  to 
which  all  the  graduates  will  be  invite<l.  Such  conferences, 
judiciously  managed,  directed  by  a  firm  hand  and  a  "level 
head,'*  will  present  and  collect  facts  social,  moral,  religious, 
political,  personal,  that  can  be  systematized  and  made  the 
basis  for  theories  and  for  wise  action.  It  is  essential  for  the 
well-being  of  the  race,  for  the  interests  of  the  country,  that  the 
real  facts  be  ascertained  and  then  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
calm  philosophy,  unbiased  science,  and  Catholic  Christianity.* 

Since  our  last  meeting  I  have  visited  all  of  the  schools 

4 

aided  by  the  Fund ;  some  of  them  twice.  I  have  spoken  to 
the  Faculties  of  Instruction  and  Superintendents  of  Industries, 
explaining  the  relations  of  the  Trust  to  the  respective  schools 
and  pointing  out  what  the  Fund  hoped  to  accomplish  by  co- 
operation in  Normal  and  Manual  Training.  The  aim  has 
been  to  magnify  the  office  of  teaching  and  to  show  that  for 

Hn  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science  are  some  papers  on  the  "Progress  of  the  Colored  People  of  Mary- 
land since  the  War,"  by  Dr.  Bracket^  and  "  The  Negro  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  by  Mr.  Ingle,  which  are  very  valuable.  Such  studies  conducted 
in  the  true  spirit  of  social  and  historical  science  will  be  very  helpful  in 
reaching  the  true  solution  of  a  race  problem. 
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real  teachiDg  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  accurate,  generous 
scholarship.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  no  work  of  mine  in  con- 
nection with  the  Fund  promises  more  valuable  results.  The 
two  departments  have  been  toned  up  to  greater  spirit  and 
efficiency  and  there  is  manifestly  less  of  superficiality  and  mere 
mechanism.  The  work,  however,  is  in  its  initiative.  What 
lies  ahead  would  be  discouraging,  were  it  not  for  the  good 
results  already  achieved.  The  tentative  character  of  the  "  new 
departure "  was  impressed  constantly  on  all  the  schools.  If 
the  Trustees  have  erred  in  the  selection  of  the  schools,  if  our 
cooperation  in  the  two  kinds  of  instruction  prove  unsatisfactory, 
from  poor  equipments,  from  want  of  progress  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  we  can  readily  change  our  experiment. 

Unquestionable  as  has  been  the  improvement  in  normal  and 
in  industrial  work,  it  is  still  equally  beyond  question  that  in 
no  one  of  the  schools  is  the  instruction  what  it  should  be.  In 
some,  teachers,  who  have  had  normal  training,  are  making 
creditable  changes ;  in  a  smaller  number,  the  instruction  in 
industries  is  rising  above  what  is  merely  mechanical ;  but,  in 
all  the  schools,  in  both  normal  and  industrial  work,  there  is 
very  much  that  can  be  accomplished.  What  is  called  normal 
instruction  is  too  often  of  very  superficial  character  and  a 
mere  annex  to  the  ordinary  literary  course,  while  what  is  done 
in  manual  training  is,  in  products  and  methods,  unscientific 
and  based  apparently  on  merely  utilitarian  considerations. 

After  this  general  survey,  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  is  in- 
vited to  a  more  detailed  mention  of  the  different  schools,  the 
information  being  drawn  from  the  reports  submitted  to  me. 

J.  L.  M.  Curry, 

April  11,  1893.  Chairman  of  the 

Educational  Oomrniitee, 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  WORK  OF  1892-93. 


BISHOP  COLLEGE— Marshall,  Texas. 

Rev.  N.  Wolvertoiii  President.  Pupils,  129  male;  119  female.  Ten 
teachers.  Twenty-two  acres  of  land,  with  buildings  completed  and  "  going 
up/'  the  money  for  which  is  in  hand,  may  be  valued  at  $70,000.  There  is 
no  endowment.  The  course  in  the  Normal  School  is  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
pare the  students  for  the  State  certificates  required  of  teachers.  There  are 
140  pupils  in  the  Normal  School,  and  those  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
years  are  "  required  to  study  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  teach  one  class  each 
day,  during  sixteen  weeks,  under  the  kindly  but  exacting  criticism  of  a  critic 
teacher.  Entrance  and  promotion  examinations  are  rigid  and  students  are 
classified  thereby.  There  are  four  classes  in  manual  training  daily.  Every 
girl  boarder  (76)  and  many  of  the  day  girls  have  had  regular  instruction,  three 
times  a  week,  in  sewing  and  dress-making ;  the  boarders,  also,  in  plain  cooking. 

"  During  the  past  twelve  montiis  86  of  our  Normal  students  have  written 
at  the  State  examinations,  held  in  the  various  counties,  and  of  these,  6 
obtained  I.  grade ;  53,  II.  grade ;  24,  III.  grade  certificates,  and  3  failed. 
Of  the  86,  forty -one  secured  the  i^ertificate  which  our  grading  entitled  them 
to ;  forty-two  secured  higher  certificates  than  our  grading  warranted.  One 
who  failed  should  have  passed,  judging  frttm  our  grading,  and  two  should 
not.  Nine  wrote  in  Louisiana,  two  in  Arkansas,  and  the  others  in  twenty- 
eight  counties  of  Texas.  We  have  received  complimentary  words  from 
many  County  Superintendents.'' 

The  President  of  the  College,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  for/acto,  says:— 

"  The  fact  that,  before  the  reorganization  of  the  Normal  work  in  October,  '91, 
over  50  per  cent,  of  the  students  of  this  school  failed  at  the  State  examina- 
tions, compared  with  what  is  stated  above  justifies  a  very  strong  inference. 

"  The  fact  that  since  October,  '91,  over  30  of  our  students  have  gone  to  a 
neighboring  school  to  get  the  grading  denied  them  here  speaks  of  a  high 
standard. 

"  The  fad  that  this  year  the  standings  of  the  whole  school  average  10 
per  cent,  higher  than  last,  leads  us  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain 
our  standard. 

*'The  fact  that  the  Southern  white  people  of  this  town  have  contributed 
this  year  $1,022.50  towards  the  equipment  of  the  Industrial  Department, 
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speaks  of  their  approval  of  the  work,  and  of  a  marked  change  of  sentiment 
on  the  question  of  negro  education. 

"  Permit  me  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  higher  degree  of  efficiency 
of  oar  present  work,  which  is  due  to  the  kindness  of  the  Slater  Board." 

There  is  in  course  of  erection  a  new  building  which  will  be  used  mainly 
for  Normal  School  work,  and  when  completed  will  afford  excellent  accom- 
modation for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  industrial  plant  will  also  be 
greatly  enlarged  before  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year.  In  view  of 
the  large  and  excellent  provision  which  the  College  is  making  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  industrial  training,  the  President  earnestly  pleads  for  an 
increased  appropriation. 

The  Slater  appropriation  has  been  paid  to : 


Papilc. 

,.  105 
F.  M.Goble.    Manual  Training 600  00 87 


Clara  Denslow.    Normal  Work : $600  00....^....  106 


CENTRAL  TENNESSEE  COLLEGE— Nashville. 

Rev.  John  Braden,  President.  In  literary  Department,  enrolled  students : 
male,  217 ;  female,  276.  Teachers:  male,  12 ;  female,  16.  In  the  industrial 
lines,  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  tin-work,  printing,  sewing  and  domestic 
economy  are  taught.  The  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  under  Pro- 
fessor H.  G.  Sedgwick,  deserves  special  and  favorable  mention.  The  Presi- 
dent reports  "  an  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  industrial  department." 
Twenty-seven  students  have  pursued  the  regular  Normal  course,  and  sixty, 
the  Preparatory  Normal. 

"  In  reference  to  the  improvement  in  the  Normal  Department :  We  have 
made  no  special  change,  either  in  the  course  of  study  or  the  standard  of 
admission,  but  we  are  marking  closer  the  standard  of  qualification  in  the 
different  studies,  and  are  using  our  best  efforts  to  secure  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  common  English  branches,  before  entering  upon  the  Normal 
studies.  There  will  be  slight  modifications  in  this  Normal  course,  as 
experience  shall  indicate." 

Slater  Fund  expended  as  follows : 

PvptU. 

H.  a.  Sedgwick.    Mechanical  Shop |900  00 13 

E.  E.  Gibson.     Blacksmith 200  00 10 

W.  H.  H.  Brooks.    Carpentry 388  00 -i 

John  Tyler.  "         112  00  J  '^ 

M.J.Adams.    Sewing 300  00 138 

H.  Pattengale.    Cooking 100  00 22 
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CLARK  UNIVERSITY— Atlanta,  Georg:ia.' 

Rev.  W.  H.  Hickman,  President.  Pupils— male,  206;  female,  220. 
Teachers — male,  12;  female,  6.  In  Normal  Department,  5  teachers  and  46 
pupils. 

EXPENDITHRE  OF  SlATER   MoNET. 

Paplla. 

A.  D.Houghton.    Supt.  Mechanical  Department |1,200  00 

B.  R.  Wheat.    Carpentry  and  Wheelwright 330  42 19 

E.L.  Simon.    Iron  Department 362  36 17 

G.W.Lee.    Painting 413  38 6 

M.  K.  Boehms.    Harness. 87  18 11 

E.  L.  Simon,  Jr.    Printing 86  87 9 

To  Assi^ants 120  40 

'^In  our  Industrial  Department  are  one  Professor  and  Superintendent 
and  six  Instructors.  All  boys  in  the  College,  College  Preparatory,  Normal 
and  English  grades  above  the  fourth  year,  numbering  136,  are  required  to 
give  a  period  of  two  hours  each  school  day  to  Industrial  Training.  One 
of  these  periods  each  week  is  given  to  experiments  and  lectures  before  all 
the  boys  combined  in  one  class,  the  remaining  four  periods  are  given  to 
Industrial  Training  in  the  five  following  departments: — Wood-work,  Iron- 
work, Painting,  Harness-making  and  Printing. 

"  Our  method  divides  the  mechanical  work  into  two  parts,  the  trade  and 
the  technical ;  in  the  trade,  the  principles  are  carefully  taught  together  with 
the  theories  in  an  elementary  form.  These  principles  are  then  applied  in 
the  manufacturing  of  some  article  which  contains  them,  thus  fixing  in  the 
mind  the  net-work  of  ideas  while  they  are  fresh  and  partially  matured.  In 
the  selection  of  an  article  to  manufacture,  it  is  important  to  have  it  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  involve  the  whole  school  in  its  construction,  thus  concen- 
trating the  minds  of  all  on  one  thing.  We  have  this  year  covered  nearly 
double  the  ground  of  previous  years.  The  technical  or  mechanical  en- 
gineering department  takes  up  mechanics  and  mathematics  as  a  science. 
From  this  department,  we  expect  to  turn  out  mechanical  engineers,  leaders 
in  the  development  of  the  race  in  mechanical  lines.  The  course  is  receiving 
a  great  deal  of  attention. 

"Our  discipline  was  never  better,  and  our  grade  of  students  is  per- 
haps the  best  we  have  ever  had.  All  in  all  we  are  pleased  with  the 
year's  work." 
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CLAPLIN  UNIVERSITY— Oran^eburs,  South  Carolina. 

L.  M.  Dunton,  D.  D.,  President.  Pupils,  317  male,  294  female ;  17  male 
and  13  female  teachers ;  22  teachers  and  251  pupils  in  Normal  Department. 
Real  estate,  200  acres.  Value  of  property,  $150,000.'  1,200  volumes  in 
Library.    Endowment,  none.; 

The  Slater  appropriation  has  been  disbursed  as  follows : — 

R.  Charles  Bates,  General  Superintendent  and  Instructor  in 

Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing $1,000  00 

Henry  G.  Betsill,  Machinist 400  00 

George  W.  Barnes,  Iron  Working 400  00 

William  M.  Dixon,  Harness-making 256  00 

Elisha  B.  Clark,  Masonry 320  00 

Thomas  Swan,  Painting 400  00 

Daniel  Shular,  Carpentry 320  00 

$3,096  00 
Students  instructed  in  the  work  mentioned : 

Architectural  Drawing,  16;  Mechanical  Drawing,  134;  Blacksmith- 
ing,  37 ;  Bricklaying  and  Plastering,  43 ;  Cabinet-making,  54 ;  Carpentry,  54 ; 
Harness-making,  23;  Painting,  Graining  and  Glazing,  38.  Total  number  of 
instructors  in  the  industrial  departments,  26.  Number  of  pupils,  354  male 
and  257  female. 

"  We  have  increased  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ments fully  fifty  per  cent.  To  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
added  a  Department  of  Horticulture  with  an  efficient  Superintendent  in 
charge.  Special  attention  is  now  being  given  to  Floriculture  and  to  the 
growing  of  vegetables. 

"  Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing  has  been  enlarged  and  applied 
wherever  it  could  be  to  advantage,  and  all  work  is  now  made  up  from 
original  drawings.  Blacksmithing,  masonry,  carpentry  and  cabinet-making 
have  been  much  improved.  The  class  in  cooking  has  been  sustained  regu- 
larly and  successfully,  also  the  classes  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  etc.  The 
Harness  Department  has  been  entirely  successful,  as  have  been  the  Depart- 
ments of  Steam  Laundering,  House-painting,  Printing,  etc.  The  order  of 
the  school  has  been  better  than  ever  in  the  past  I  attribute  it  very  largely 
to  the  fact  that  our  students  have  a  variety  of  employment.  The  John  F. 
Slater  Fund  has  been,  and  is,  the  inspiration  of  this  remarkable  develop- 
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ment,  and  I   doubt  if  any  fortune  has  been  more  wisely  set  apart  and 
administered." 


HAMPTON  NORMAL  INSTITUTE—Hampton,  Virg^inia. 

Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Principal.  Pupils — male,  277;  female,  190. 
Teachers — male,  21;  female,  39.  Industrial  teachers — male,  19;  female, 
13.  In  Normal  Department,  teachers,  25 ;  pupils,  not  Indians,  224.  Real 
estate,  773  acres.  Total  value  of  property,  $550,000.  Endowment,  $357,000. 
Volumes  in  Library,  6,000.  Ninety  students  are  in  training  for  teachers, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  able  to  pass  the  State  examinations  and  seldom  have 
any  trouble  in  securing  positions  as  teachers.  School  Superintendents  speak 
well  of  their  work.  As  explanatory  of  the  methods  of  the  Institute,  an  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  H.  B.  Frissell,  the  Vice-Principal,  is  given : 

*^  I  wish  to  express  the  gratitude  that  the  school  feels  to  the  Slater  Fund 
Trustees,  and  to  you  as  its  representative,  not  only  for  the  money  aid  given, 
which,  owing  to  Gen.  Armstrong's  illness  has  been  especially  helpful,  but 
for  the  impetus  which  you  and  your  Board  have  given  to  the  school  toward 
progress  along  lines  which  seem  to  us  in  accordance  with  its  true  develop- 
ment .  Your  visits  have  been  most  helpful  and  your  kind  sympathy  with 
us  in  our  struggle  after  better  things  most  grateful. 

"  We  have  made  a  struggle  for  higher  standards.  The  weeding  process  has 
been  applied  more  thoroughly  within  the  school  and  the  requirements  for 
admission  increased.  We  shall  probably  refuse  diplomas  to  six  of  our  senior 
class  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  seem  to  us  well  fitted  to  teach. 

"There  has  been  a  move  toward  the  uniBcation  of  the  school  work.  We 
have  endeavored  to  bring  the  shops,  farm  and  school  rooms  into  closer 
sympathy  with  one  another,  thus  making  the  academic  instruction  more 
practical  and  applying  scientific  principles  to  the  work  in  the  shops  and  on 
the  farm.  All  the  boys  in  the  shops  have  thus  far  devoted  six  hours  each 
week  to  mechanical  drawing  and  study  along  lines  helpful  to  them  in  their 
trades  under  the  care  of  an  instructor  who  has  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
this  work,  whose  salary  has  been  paid  by  the  Slater  Fund.  Two  instructora 
have  been  giving  two  lessons  each  week  to  the  boys  in  the  science  of  agri- 
culture, and  it  is  hoped  that  next  year  we  shall  be  able  to  organize  an  agri- 
cultural department  in  which  thorough  instruction  shall  be  given  to  those 
who  need  to  devote  their  life  to  farming. 

'^  There  has  been  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  girls. 
A  teacher  has  been  employed  to  teach  them  the  principles  of  dressmaking. 
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in  addition  to  the  instruction  already  given  in  our  sewing  and  tailoring 
department. 

"  The  Abby  May  Home  has  been  most  helpful  in  making  possible  more 
thorough  instruction  in  the  science  of  cooking  and  of  domestic  work.  A 
thoroughly  trained  teacher  has  been  giving  instruction  in  this  department 
through  the  year.  In  the  shops  and  in  the  housekeeping  work  of  the  school 
more  attention  has  been  paid  than  ever  before  to  grading,  so  that  the  students 
should  pass  by  regular  steps  from  one  sort  of  work  to  another.  In  the 
academic  department  there  has  been  a  largely  increased  amount  of  time 
given  by  the  students  to  the  actual  work  of  teaching  under  the  supervision 
and  criticism  of  trained  instructors.  The  addition  of  a  Kindergarten  teacher 
at  the  Whittier  School  has  given  the  students  of  the  Normal  School  an  idea 
of  this  branch  of  work. 

"  The  seniors  have  been  sent  into  the  night  school  to  observe  the  work 
done  there.  The  day  and  night  school ,  which  have  hitherto  been  separate, 
have  both  been  under  Miss  Hyde's  direct  care  and  the  work  of  the  two  made 
more  effective  and  brought  into  closer  relation. 

"  We  have  endeavored  to  insure,  so  far  as  possible,  good  work  in  the  schools 
to  which  our  students  have  been  sent  by  a  more  careful  supervision  of  these 
schools.  Rev.  H.  B.  Turner,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  and  specially 
fitted  for  his  work,  visits  the  schools,  criticizes  the  methods  of  instruction 
at  the  same  time  that  he  helps  to  organize  the  work  of  our  graduates,  bringing 
them  and  communities  together  for  helpful  talks  on  educational  topics.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  teachers  in  the  country  districts  may  be  held 
up  to  higher  standards  and  their  work  be  made  more  effective.  A  graduate 
of  the  school  has  also  been  employed  during  part  of  the  year,  who  is  in- 
structed in  agriculture,  and  can  make  the  schools  centres  of  instruction  in 
farming  and  home  building,  and  spur  the  teachers  up  to  an  adequate  sense 
of  their  many-sided  ministry  for  their  people.  This  new  department  will 
serve  the  double  office  of  holding  our  graduates  up  to  more  efficient  work 
and  securing  for  the  Institute  better  material." 

The  table  below  gives  the  disbursement  of  our  appropriation. 

Namb«r  of  StadenU 
under  iii«tni«tioii. 

Miss  Emily  Austin.     For  the  training  of  girls  in 

all  kinds  of  housework |300  00 14 

Miss  Catherine  Condell.  Model  School  (23  chil- 
dren)   250  00 90 

Miss  Jane  E.  Davis.  Physics,  Physiology,  Natu- 
ral History 250  00 107 
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Miss  JeflBie  F.  Andrus.    Nataral  History,  Physi- 
ology  .' 250  00 64 

Miss  Emma  Johnston.    Mathematics  (Arithmetic) 200  00 80 

Miss  Fannie  Pierson.    Science  (Physiology) 250  00 68 

Miss  Jane  E.  Worcester.    Geography 400  00 99 

Miss  P.  F.  Pond.    Free-hand  drawing 250  00 258 

Mr.  F.  L.  Small.     Mechanical  drawing  (54  stu- 
dents), and  Technical  Shop  (14  students) 600  00 68 

^iss  Susan  Showers.    Whittier  Training  School 

(260  children)  and  Method  Qasses 400  00. 90 

Miss  Nina  Forsythe,    Sewing 250  00 30 

Miss  Katherine  B.  Park.    Girls'  Tedinical  Class 250  00 46 

Miss  Julia  Williamson.    Girls'  Cooking  Classes 200  00 46 

Mr.  J.  F.  La  Crosse.    Paint  Shop 250  00 19 

Mr.  John  Sugden.     Carpenter  Shop 200  00 15 

Mr.  G.  W.  King.    Machine  Shop 400  00 24 

Mr.  H.  N.  G.  O)r8on.     Blacksmith  and  Wheel- 
wright Shops 300  00 15 


THE   LEONARD   MEDICAL  SCHOOL— Shaw  University, 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 

James  McKee,  M.  D.,  Dean,  has  sixty  enrolled  students  and  eight 
professors. 

"  The  great  difficulty  in  conducting  our  Medical  School  has  been  to  find 
young  men  sufficiently  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  medicine, 
although  they  come  from  at  least  twenty-five  of  the  best  colored  institutions 
in  thb  and  foreign  countries.  In  the  early  classes  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  those  who  matriculated  were  finally  graduated,  at  the 
present  time  the  ratio  is  about  fifty  per  cent. 

"  Our  medical  course  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years ;  it  is  a  graded 
course,  text-books  in  the  different  branches  of  medicine  are  used  supple- 
mented by  oral  lectures  and  quizzes.  From  the  beginning  our  standard  has 
been  high,  as  the  Faculty  started  out  with  the  idea  that  a  little  medical 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  thus  we  have  most  carefully  guarded 
against  graduating  men  of  inferior  ability  and  medical  attainments.  Henoe 
the  number  of  those  graduated  each  year  has  been  compilratively  small,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  truthfully  said,  that  our  graduates  have  ranked 
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high  and  find  no  difficoltj  in  passing  the  Medical  Boards  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginiai  while  colored  medical  students  of  v  three  years'  course 
are  well-nigh  excluded  from  these  two  states.  From  the  above  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  development  of  the  Leonard  Medical  School  has  been  slow, 
in  consequence  of  its  rigid  policy,  and  yet,  the  results  have  been  most 
satisfactory  and  encouraging;  as  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  guarded  the 
public  against  imposition,  and  on  the  other,  proved  that  colored  students, 
under  careful  instruction  and  thorough  drill,  can  study  medicine  success- 
fully, and,  in  all  respects,  compare  favorably  with  their  white  brethren  in 
the  profession. 

''The  aid  received  from  the  Slater  Fund,  towards  the  payment  of  the 
salanes  of  the  Medical  Professors,  has  been  highly  appreciated ;  we  have 
scarcely  any  endowment  funds,  and  the  effort  to  meet  the  demands  of  sus- 
taining the  school  have  been  attended  with  difficulty  and  hardship.  Our 
Medical  Faculty  are  all  white  gentlemen  from  the  city  of  Raleigh.  They 
are  united,  able  and  enthusiastic.  The  students  of  the  Medical  School  are 
the  strongest  and  most  scholarly  body  of  men  in  the  University,  and  the 
relation  of  student  and  teacher  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  friendly  and 

harmonious." 

Disbursement  op  Appropriation. 

Pupils. 

Dr.  K.  P.  Battle.     Physiology 1500  00 60 

Dr.  H.  B.  Battle.     Chemistry 500  00 60 


THE   MEHARRY   MEDICAL  COLLEGE— Central 
Tennessee  Collegre,  Nashville, 

Dr.  G.  W.  Hubbard,  Dean,  had  a  prosperous,  session,  enrolling  in  tlie 
Medical  Department  117  male  and  four  female  students;  in  the  Dental 
Department  seven,  and  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Department  eighteen  male 
and  three  female  students.  From  the  Medical,  there  were  graduated 
thirty-seven;  from  the  Dental,  two;  from  the  Pharmaceutical,  six.  The 
commencement  exercises  were  witnessed  by  more  than  three  thousand  peo- 
ple, among  whom  were  a  number  of  the  prominent  white  citizens  of  Nash- 
ville. "  All  the  graduates  had  good  paying  situations  engaged  before  the 
close  of  the  session."  The  requirements  of  admission  have  been  raised, 
and  the  term  of  study  increased  to  four  years.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  living  g^duates,  one  hundred  and  twenty  are  practicing  medi- 
cine.   One  of  them  b  publishing  a  Medical  Journal.     An  extract  from  the 
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last  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  to  the  Tennessee 
State  Medical  Society  is  worthy  of  being  quoted : 

"  The  requirement  for  admission  by  Tennessee  colleges,  so  far  as  students 
from  the  State  are  concerned,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Uniyersity  of  the 
South  and  the  Mehariy  Medical  College,  virtually  amounts  to  nothing.  No 
graduate  from  a  Tennessee  School,  except  the  two  mentioned,  can  register 
as  a  practitioner  of  medicine  in  the  States  of  California,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Montana,  New  York,  Oregon,  West  Viiginia,  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota,  without  undergoing  an  examination  almost  as  thorough  as  is  re- 
quired of  a  non-graduate/' 

'^  There  are  now  practicing  in  the  Southern  States  about  three  hundred 
regularly  educated  colored  physicians,  one-half  of  whom  are  graduates  of 
this  College.  They  are  called  upon  to  minister  to  the  physical  wants  of 
more  than  six  millions  of  people,  most  of  whom  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  health,  and  among  whom  the  death-rate  is,  in  many  localities, 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  white  population.  These  facts  indicate 
the  great  need  of  preparing  more  colored  physicians,  who  will  be  capable 
of  attending  their  own  race  in  sickness,  and  improving  their  sanitary 
condition." 

The  Slater  appropriation  was  disbursed : 

To  O.  G.  Mingledorff,  Prof,  of  Mechanical  Dentistry $100  00 

"  J.  B.  Singleton,  Prof,  of  Operative  Dentistry 100  00 

"  Wm.  Sevier,  Prof,  of  Pharmacy 100  00 

"  E.  A.  Ruddiman,  Lecturer  on  Pharmacy 150  00 

"  R.  O.  Tucker,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics 200  00 

"  N.  G.  Tucker,  Prof,  of  Practice  of  Medicine 225  00 

"  M.  J.  Sneed,  Prof,  of  Surgery 300  00 

"  G.  W.  Miller,  Prof,  of  Physiology 100  00 

"  H.  S.  Berry,  Prof  of  Anatomy 126  00 

"  E.  L.  Gregory,  Prof,  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 50  00 

"  J.  C.  Halfacre,  Instructor,  Theory  of  Medicine 50  00 


NEW  ORLEANS  UNIVERSITY— New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Rev.  L.  G.  Adkinson,  President.  Pupils  enrolled,  603.  Teachers,  26. 
In  Normal  Department,  teachers  3 ;  pupils  35.  Real  estate,  $125,000.  No 
endowment.  In  Library.  4,000  volumes  and  good  supply  of  current  maga- 
zines and  papers. 
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"  All  our  students  who  have  graduated  have  succeeded  in  passing  State 
examinations  and  securing  license  to  teach.  All  those  in  the  junior  and 
middle  years,  except  one,  have  also  succeeded  in  passing  examination  so 
far  as  they  have  applied  for  license.  Much  more  efficient  work  has  heen 
done  this  year  in  Normal  training  and  more  thorough  work  has  heen 
required  of  the  classes.  We  are  very  much  encouraged  and  shall  be  able 
with  each  coming  year  to  send  out  a  class  of  teachers  better  qualified  than 
before  for  work  in  the  Public  Schools." 

Slater  Appropriation  Disbursed. 

Fupili. 

Frank  King.    Teacher  training |800  00 23 

Lucy  H.  Hitchcock.    Teacher  training 400  00 36 

Charles  E.  Smirl.  "  "       300  00 33 


SHAW  UNIVERSITY— Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

H.  M.  Tupper,  D.D.,  President.  Pupils  enrolled,  male,  260;  female,  172. 
Teachers  and  supervisors,  male,  27 ;  female,  8.  In  normal  department,  240. 
Real  Estate  (14  acres),  $175,000.  Endowment,  132,000.  Volumes  in  Library, 
5,000. 

DiSBURSEBIENT  OF  THE  SlATER   APPROPRIATION. 

Stadento. 

M.  C.  Leonard.    Normal  Department |1,000  00 220 

T.D.Jenkins.    Machine  Shop 73  31 31 

E.  P.  Jenkins.    Blacksmithing 270  00 17 

P.  H.  Hilton.    Carpentry 350  00 20 

C.  E.  Saunders.    House  painting 83  80 10 

L.  A.  Dodson.    Furniture 123  00 34 

8.P.Elder.    Sewing  and  Dressmaking 480  00 115 

M.  M.  Barbee.    Cooking 120  00 98 

By  gifts  and  purchase  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  indus- 
trial department.  ^*  The  University  is  now  provided  with  a  very  complete 
industrial  plant.  Such  buildings,  power,  machinery  and  other  appliances 
have  been  provided  as  are  necessary  to  give  to  the  young  men  first-class 
training  in  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  furniture-making,  painting  and  finish- 
ing all  lines  of  wood-work.  The  girls'  industrial  department  is  also  well 
oiganized,  and  affords  excellent  instruction  and  training  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  household  duties. 
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''The  yoang  men  in  the  Normal,  Scientific  and  College  Departments,  have 
worked  at  least  an  hour  per  day,  in  some  line  of  manual  labor,  and  the 
joung  women  two  hours  per  day.  We  fully  realize  that  much  of  the  suooeaa 
in  our  Normal  and  Industrial  work  is  due  to  the  assistance  we  have  received 
from  the  Slater  Fund.  The  present  session  has  been  remarkable  for  the  new 
lines  of  work  established,  and  the  progress  made.    The  training  of  teachers 
has  received  special  attention.   In  the  Normal  Department,  under  the  super- 
vision and  instruction  of  Prof.  M.  C.  Leonard,  a  graduate  of  the  Bridgewater 
Normal  School,  the  results  of  the  year  have  been  most  gratifying.     Prof. 
Leonard  says : — ''The  aim  of  our  work  has  been  to  train  the  pupils  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  become  independent  thinkers ;  this  implies  a  growth 
in  mental  power.    But  the  mind  grows  in  power  only  as  it  acts.    No  one 
can  think  unless  he  has  ideas.    The  primary  source  of  ideas  is  objects,  there- 
fore we  have  used  the  objective  method.    The  thing  to  be  known  has  been 
the  central  object  of  thought,  using  the  text-book  as  a  book  of  reference 
rather  than  an  object  of  study.    We  use  apparatus  wherever  possible  as  a 
means  of  developing  clear  ideas.  We  believe  that  these  young  teachers  must 
learn  how  to  make  and  use  simple  apparatus,   therefore  much   home- 
made  apparatus   has   been   constructed    and   used    by   both   pupils   and 
teacher:  barometer,  weather-vane,  apparatus  to  teach  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, mounted  globes  to  show  motions  of  the  earth  and* its  relation  to 
the  sun,  moulding-table  to  show  the  continent  in  relief,  and  many  other 
pieces  of  minor  importance.     Maps  and  charts  have  also  been  used  in 
abundance.    Much  field-work  has  been  done  in'geog^phy.    Several  trips 
have  been  made  to  the  factories  in  town  for  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
the  industries. 

"Other  changes  might  be  mentioned,  but  we  can  only  refer  to  some  of 
the  important'results  of  our  work ;  first,  our  students  have  grown  in  power 
very  perceptibly ;  second,  class-room  order  has  improved ;  third,  many 
students  have  started  along  new  lines  of  observation  ;  fourth,  there  has  been 
a  general  improvement  in  ability  to  express  ideas. 

"The  public  schools  for  the  colored  people  of  North  Carolina,  have  been 
largely  taught  by  our  students,  and  the  demand  for  theai  is  far  beyond  the  sup- 
ply. "  In  some  counties  every  colored  teacher  has  received  his  education  here, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the  only  first  grade  certificates* in  many 
sections  are  those  held  by  our  students ;  also,  the  teachers  in  the  Normal 
schools  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  graduates  from  our  Normal  depart- 
ment.   The  principals  of  the  Salisbury,  Warrenton,  Goldsboro,  Fayetteville, 
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Plymouth  and  Elizabeth  City  Normal  Schools  have,  at  times,  all  been  from 
among  onr  graduates." 


SPELMAN   SEMINARY— Atlanta,  Georg^ia, 

Miss  H.  £.  Giles,  Principal,  has  36  teachers  and  744  pupils.  In  the 
Normal  and  Training  Department  are  7  teachers,  9  student  teachers  and 
SOO  pupils  in  normal  practice  school.  The  Institute  has  nine  buildings  on 
14  acres  of  land,  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Atlanta.  There  is  no 
endowment,  but  the  property  is  valued  at  $140,000.  The  Library  contains 
1,500  volumes.  In  process  of  erection  is  the  finest  school  building  for 
normal  purposes  in  the  South,  planned  and  constructed  expressly  with 
reference  to  the  work  of  training  teachers,  which  will  cost  over  $50,000. 
"  In  every  department  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  organization 
and,  as  a  consequence,  school  work  has  moved  with  less  friction  and  more 
efiiciency."  The  normal  practice  school  has  been  reorganized  under  the 
superintendence  of  Miss  Griffin,  a  graduate  of  Potsdam  Normal  School. 
"We  had  also  nine  student  teachers  to  whom  positions  for  a  year  were 
ofiered,  with  the  understanding  that  during  half  the  time  they  should 
receive  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  during  the  other  half  they 
should  have  the  privilege  of  teaching  small  classes  under  constant  super- 
vision and  criticism.  The  experiment  has  been  most  satisfactory  and  has 
awakened  stimulating  enthusiasm  and  ambition. 

**  Our  course  of  study  for  this  year  has  been :  psychology  ;  general  lessons, 
including  simple  work  in  botany,  physiology,  zoology ;  methods  in  grammar, 
language  and  reading,  arithmetic;  principles  of  teaching;  and  a  brief 
history  of  leading  educators.  Besides  this  the  students  have  taught  from 
one  to  three  hours  a  day  under  criticism.  The  reorganization  of  the 
normal  practice  work  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  has  ever 
come  to  Spelman.  During  the  year,  two  pleasing  signs  of  a  growing 
appreciation  of  true  scholarship  presented  themselves  in  the  larger  propor- 
tion than  usual  of  students  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  and  in  the  deepening 
conviction  that  the  work  assigned  for  promotion  must  be  thoroughly 
mastered  if  the  pupil  would  realize  any  advantage. 

"Tha  work  in  the  Industrial  Department,  including  nurse-training, 
dress-cutting  and  sewing,  cooking  and  laundry,  has  been  very  satisfactory ; 
an  unusually  enthusiastic  class,  numbering  26,  has  begun  the  nurse-training 
course,  and  in  May  certificates  will  be  given  to  eleven  graduates  in  this 
department,  who  will  find  ready  and  remuneriitive  employment.'' 
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A  year  ago  diplomas  were  given  to  13  graduates  in  the  normal  and 
scientific  department ;  certificates  to  4  in  the  nurse*training  department  ; 
to  9  in  the  indostrial  department,  and,  for  the  first  time,  to  15  in  the  printing 
department  Recommendations  of  proficiency  were  also  given  to  five  girls 
who  had  completed  the  required  coarse  in  plain  sewing. 


Disbursement  of  the  Appropriation. 

Elizabeth  V.  Grifiin.    Teacher  training |800  00 

Carrie  E.  Bemas.  "  "       800  00 


arranged,  not 
easy  to  distri- 
bute a  speci- 
fic number  of 
pupils. 

Sarah  E.  Stevens.    Nurse-training 500  00..... 44 

Hannah  M.  Garland.    Sewing  and  dress-cutting....  275  00 382 

Elizabeth  Palmer.    Cooking,  to  graduating  class  in 

industries. 275  00 14 


Mary  L.  Welch.  "  «  550  00 

Lucy  H.  Tapley.  "  "  500  00 

Emma  J.  Batty.  "  *'  500  00 

Jennie  L.  Whitney.  "  "  500  00 


Papils 

Classes    so 


STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL— Montgromery,  Alabama. 

W.  B.  Paterson,  Principal.  Pupils — male,  192;  female,  264 — not  includ- 
ing the  Primary  or  the  Model  school.  Teachers — male,  9 ;  female,  9.  In 
Normal  Department,  9  teachers,  254  pupils.  Real  estate  (64  acres),  $35,000. 
No  endowment,  but  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  of  $7,500. 
Volumes  in  Library,  500.  State  money  is  used  only  for  the  higher  grades. 
The  lowest  six  grades  form  a  model  school,  and  one  dollar  per  month  tuition 
is  chaiged.  As  this  school  is  peculiar  in  being  the  only  Slater-aided  school, 
organized  and  supported  by  a  State,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  full  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  eneiigetic  Principal. 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training. 

"  The  aim  of  our  manual  training  is  to  fit  young  men  for  a  business  or 
industrial  career,  and  to  bring  them  into  sympathy  with  the  industrial 
tendencies  of  the  times. 

*'The  days  of  apprenticeship  are  apparently  over  in  this  country  and 
mechanics  must  be  educated  in  our  schools.  The  object  of  our  department 
of  mechanic  arts  is  to  take  a  young  man  who  has  the  aptitude  and  taste  for 
mechanical  industry,  give  him  a  thorough  course  in  drawing  and  designing, 
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and  daily  practical  work  in  the  shop,  and  then  turn  him  out  with  skill 
competent  to  take  his  place  as  a  journeyman,  with  intelligence  fitting  him 
for  foremanship,  and  with  a  moral  purpose  not  above  working  at  the  bench 
and  with  a  capability  of  handling  men  and  affairs.  Drawing  is  the  first 
step  in  manual  training.  Without  drawing,  the  use  of  tools  becomes  a  mere 
mechanical'  imitation,  and  has  little  value  as  an  educational  factor.  From 
the  conception  of  the  idea  to  its  expression  in  the  concrete  material,  the 
drawing  is  the  medium  through  which  the  mechanical  processes  are  logically 
developed,  and  brought  to  a  definite  and  practical  form.  The  department 
of  drawing  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Henry  Talbot,  who  was  trained  in  the 
Government  Art  and  Science  Schools  of  England,  and  has  had  fifteen  years 
experience  in  Architecture,  Decoration  and  Design.  He  gives  instruction 
in  Freehand  and  Architectural  Drawing  and  Designing. 

"  Following  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  theory  of  Manual  Training, 
we  hope  to  build  up  a  system  of  Industrial  f}ducation  that  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  all  grades  from  the  Kindeigarten  to  the  University,  a  system 
governed  by  natural  law,  working  with  the  precision  of  nature  itself;  a 
system  that  unfolds  the  capacities  of  the  pupils  as  nature  unfolds  the  leaves 
of  the  fiowers. 

"  Drawing  is  taught  through  all  departments  of  our  school  so  as  to  become 
the  common  language  used  in  explaining  facts,  ideas  and  principles.  By 
means  of  historical,  botanical,  and  topographical  maps,  literary  and  geo> 
metric  designs  and  anatomical  and  geological  sketches^  the  pupil  graphically 
expresses  the  lessons  taught  in  the  class-room.  Sewing,  dress-making, 
cooking  and  domestic  economy,  as  related  to  hygiene,  receive  special  atten- 
tion under  skilled  instructors. 

Normal  Work. 

'^1.  Thorough  scholarship  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  teacher's  course. 
2.  A  Normal  School  should  make  careful  and  ample  provision  for  the 
scholastic  training  of  its  students. 

''The  courses  of  study  arranged  for  this  institution  are  in  accordance  with 
these  principles.  All  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  included  in  them  are 
essential  to  give  the  student  general  culture,  and  to  fit  him  scholasticaliy 
for  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  work  in  each  department  is  carefully 
graded.  We  are  doing  twice  as  much  professional  work  as  ever  before. 
The  industrial  work  is  of  a  higher  grade.  Hundreds  of  students  of  this 
school  are  now  teaching  all  over  the  State.  The  counties  of  the  Black  Belt 
are  taught  chiefly  by  students  of  this  Normal  School." 
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DiSBUBSEMENT. 

PnpUi. 

M.  A.  Morris.    Sewing $360  00. 163 

M.M.Meyers.     Dressmaking,  &c 450  00 110 

F.  M.  WiUi^ne.     {  ^f« |  340  00  { J^^ 

i  Kindergarten i  I 200 

C.  Garrott.    Carpentry  and  Wood  work 540  00 55 

Henry  Talbot.    Drawing,  Designing,  Modeling 810  00 200 


NORMAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL   INSTITUTE— 

Tuskegree,  Alabama. 

B.  T.  Washington,  Principal.  Pupils  enrolled — male,  384 ;  female,  230. 
Teachers — male,  23;  female,  17.  Graduates — total,  118;  75  per  cent  of 
whom  are  teachers  in  public  schools,  chiefly  in  Alabama.  Real  estate, 
1,400  acres— valued,  with  buildings,  at  $125,000.  Endowment,  $2,000. 
Volumes  in  Library,  3,500. 

"  Our  Normal  and  Industrial  Departments  have  been  put  on  a  higher 
and  more  substantial  basis.  The  Slater  Fund  has  enabled  us  to  employ 
more  and  better  teaching  force,  and  we  now  give  professional  Normal  work. 

"  Both  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing  are  now  taught  the  young 
men  who  are  taking  the  trades.  Architectural  drawing  b  confined  to  those 
pursuing  the  building  trades.  In  addition  to  the  teachers  of  drawing, 
whom  we  have  been  able  to  employ  by  reason  of  the  Slater  Fund  appro- 
priation, we  have  also  been  able  to  employ  a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis 
Manual  Training  School,  to  give  instruction  in  the  working  of  iron.  We 
find  that,  sis  we  increase  the  intelligence  of  the  students  pursuing  the  indus- 
tries, in  the  same  proportion  is  the  productive  value  of  the  work  increased. 

"  The  work  and  influence  of  this  institution  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  benefit  given  the  students  immediately  under  its  charge.  The  Tuskegee 
Negro  Conference,  which  brought  together  at  its  second  annual  meeting, 
Februaiy  21st,  over  600  of  the  common,  hard  working  farmers,  to  deVise 
ways  of  bettering  their  mental,  industrial,  moral  and  religious  condition, 
has  an  influence  for  good  which  cannot  be  described  on  paper. 

"  Industrial  Departments : — Carpentry,  Architectural  Drawing,  Mechani- 
cal Drawing  in  relation  to  metals,  Brick-making,  Brick-masonry,  Saw-mill 
work.  Plastering,  Wheelwrighting,  Harness-making,  Shoemaking,  Tinning, 
Printing,  Mattress-making,  Farming,  Bee-culture,  Blacksmithing,  Painting, 
Laundering,  Dress-making  (including  cutting  and  sewing).  Household  work. 
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''Since  the  establishment  of  this  institution  it  has  given  instruction  to 
3,497  students.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the  graduates  of  this  in- 
stitution in  passing  the  examination  required  by  the  State  in  order  to  secure 
licenses  to  teach.  In  the  various  schools  of  Alabama  and  other  States,  our 
graduates  are  found  occupying  commanding  positions,  as  principals  and 
assistant  principals. 

"The  Institute  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  thoroughness  is  a 
great  desideratum  among  the  teachers  of  the  South,  in  order  to  accomplish 
good  work.  It  gives  to  all  of  its  graduates  professional  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  on  a  scientific  basis.  The  normal  work 
given  by  the  institution  in  its  four  years'  course  takes  in  some  of  the 
higher  branches  of  study.  The  standard  of  entrance  has  been  raised,  and 
the  scholarship  of  the  students  has  shown  a  decided  improvement.  The 
graduating  standard  used  to  be  an  average  of  sixty-five  per  cent.,  but  that 
average  has  been  raised  to  seventy  per  cent." 

Disbursement  of  Slater  Fund. 

Papila. 

C.  W.  Greene.    Agriculture |300  00 80 

M.  T.  Driver.    Wheelwrighting 300  00 14 

J.  W.  Carter.    Carpentry 300  00 50 

R.  R.  Taylor.     Drawing.. 300  00 75 

Lewis  Adams.    Leather  and  Tin 300  00 17 

J.  C.  Gieen.    Painting 200  00 6 

J.  M.  Greene.    Brick-masonry  and  Plastering 200  00 20 

Eliza  Adams.    Sewing 100  00 49 


STRAIGHT  UNIVERSITY— New  Orieant,  Louisiana. 

Rev.  Oscar  Atwood,  President.  Pupils — male,  225 ;  female,  345.  Teach- 
ers— male,  5 ;  female,  8.  In  Normal  Department — teachers,  4 ;  pupils,  40. 
Value  of  plant,  |125,000.  Endowment,  $6,000.  Volumes  in  Library,  3,000. 
In  the  Industrial  Department  are  included  sewing,  dress-making  and  wood- 
working. For  admission  and  for  graduation,  the  standards  have  been 
raised.  The  Normal  Course  comprises  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  grades,  and  requires  four  years.  In  methods  of  teaching,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  two  years  are  requisite.  Pupils  and  graduates 
have  had  good  success  in  passing  County  and  State  examinations  and 
securing  licenses  to  teach. 
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Disbursement. 

PnpUs. 

E.  C.  Rose.    Manufd  Training $1,090  00 58 

A.  F.  Condiet.    Normal  Training 340  00 41 

E.  W.Nichols.          "           "         300  00 38 

RCLitUe.    Sewing 270  00 103 


TALLADEGA  COLLEGE— Talladega,  Alabama. 

H.  S.  DeForest,  D.D.,  President.  Pupils  enrolled,  male,  223;  female,  296. 
Teachers — male,  8;  female,  15.  In  Normal  Department^  pupils — male,  11 
female,  24.  Real  estate,  270  acres,  |379,380.  Productive  funds,  $43,709. 
Volumes  in  Library,  6,190.  The  students,  in  courses  preparatory  to  the 
Normal,  receive  industrial  instruction.  Many  graduates  are  teaching  in 
Alabama  and  in  other  States. 

"The  Normal  Course  of  four  years  is  preceded  by  eight  years  in  cor 
Primary,  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools,  in  which  the  work  is  very 
thorough.  Pupils  coming  to  us  from  other  schools,  as  from  Mobile,  Mont- 
gomery, Selma,  and  from  without  the  State,  must  usually  be  put  one  or  two 
years  below  the  grade  of  their  home  school.  The  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Normal  room  have  been  rising  continuously  for  several 
years ;  more  and  better  work  has  been  done  in  the  course ;  and  the  standard 
for  graduation  advanced. 

**  More  is  now  done  in  Bible  study,  in  Industrial  triuning,  in  Essay  writing, 
and  in  Elocution  than  formerly.  It  is  believed  that  the  exactions  of  study 
are  now  as  great  as  the  health  of  pupils  and  teachers  will  allow/' 


Disbursement.  . 

WLUiamson.    Carpentry  and  Architectural  Drawing $   650  00, 

Bishop.    Agriculture  and  Horticulture 1,025  00. 

(Sewing 
Nursing ; -     407  50 
Cooking 

Phillips 427  00. 


SfcadtaU. 


TOUGALOO  UNIVERSITY— Tou^aloo,  MissUsippi. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Woodworth,  President   Pupils  in  Grammar  and  Intermediate 
Departments — ^male,  62;  female,  91;  in  Normal— male,  19;  female,  14 
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in  Practice  School,  three  primary  grades,  197:  total,  363.  Teachers — 
male,  6;  female^  12;  in  Normal  Department,  3,  but  other  teachers  give 
instruction  to  normal  pupils  in  Botany,  Civil  Grovemment,  and  Mental  and 
Moral  Science.  Real  Estate,  610  acres.  Value  of  property,  $80,000.  En- 
dowment, none.  Volumes  in  Library,  1,500.  *In  addition  to  the  regular 
course  of  study  in  the  Normal  Department,  a  strictly  professional  course 
has  been  added  and  will  be  fully  developed  next  year. 

Of  the  33  Normal  students^  7  have  not  yet  applied  for  license  to  teach  ; 
17  hold  first  grade  one-year  licenses;  4  hold  two-year  first  grade  licenses; 
4  hold  three-year  first  grade  licenses ;  one,  now  in  the  lowest  Normal  grade, 
failed  to  pass  the  first  grade  examination.  Failure  to  pass  is  almost 
unheard  of. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  endeavor  has  been  to  raise  the  Normal 
standard.  This  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  small  number  in  the 
Normal  Department.  The  course  has  been  lengthened,  the  requirements 
for  admission  made  higher,  the  standard  for  passing  from  grade  to  grade 
made  more  rig^d.  Because  of  this  raised  standard  we  have  graduated  but 
one  class  since  1887,  and  that  was  last  year.  We  expect  classes  regularly 
hereafter,  and  with  each  the  standard  will  be  raised.  An  illustration  of 
the  raised  standard  is  this :  The  A.  M.  A.  school,  at  Meridian,  is  a  feeder 
for  this  and  is  doing  good  work.  Two  years  ago  pupils  of  her  highest 
grade  entered  our  eleventh,  a  year  ago  our  tenth,  and  this  year  our  eighth. 
As  the  last  who  came  are  the  brightest  uf  the  number,  and  that  school  has 
not  changed  its  grade,  our  raised  standard  is  quite  evident. 

Mr.  Tucker,  the  efficient  Superintendent  of  Manual  Training,  says 
"  There  has  been  established  a  two-years'  course  of  wood  work,  of  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day,  for  the  7th  and  8th  grades,  covering  the  pro- 
cesses and  principles  of  the  foundation  of  wood  work,  and  involving  the  use 
of  the  common  wood-working  tools.  The  exercises  are  graded,  running 
from  the  simple  to  the  more  difficult,  the  aim  being  to  adapt  them  to  the 
mental  capacity  of  the  student,  as  well  as  to  his  manual  dexterity,  and  to 
make  them  a  helpful  part  of  his  general  school  work.  Each  student  has  a 
blue  print  of  his  exercise  and  works  from  it.  Students,  during  this  course, 
are  required  to  make  out  bills  of  material  for  their  exercise,  and  to  make 
occasional  working  drawings ;  to  learn  the  names  of  tools  and  their  parts, 
their  uses  and  the  reasons  for  their  characteristics;  facts  about  the  materials 
they  use;  to  observe  in  what  way  and  where  the  principles  enter  into  con- 
struction, and  to  learn,  as  far  as  po&sible,  the  scientific  basis  on  which  they 
rest.    They  are  expected,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  learn  to  read  plans 
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of  wood  constrnction,  and  to  execute  them  irUeUigenily,  and  to  have  reoeived 
a  general  mental  and  moral  quickening.  It  i^  also  designed  to  eetabliBh  a 
course  of  iron  work,  of  one  year,  for  the  9th  grade.  It  will  include  the 
study  and  use  of  tools  and  materials,  drawing,  upsetting,  bending,  welding, 
tempering,  &c. 

"  It  is  further  designed  to  establish  a  course  of  mechanical  drawing  (pre- 
ceded, if  possible,  in  the  earlier  grades,  by  free-hand  drawing)  of  two  years, 
of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day.  This  course  will  cover  the  founda- 
tion of  both  architectural  and  machine  drawing,  and  will  include  the  use  of 
instruments,  &c.j  geometrical  problems,  drawing  to  scale,  copying,  drawing 
from  objects,  line-shading  and  tinting.  Both  linear  drawing  and  isometric 
projection  will  be  taught.'' 

Disbursement  of  Slater  Monet. 

PaplU. 

C.  C.  Tucker.     Wood  working $1,600  00 80 

C.  Wandell     Mathematics 400  00 29 

M.  E.  Hodge.    Literature  and  History .* 400  00 29 

M.  J.  Hill.     Needle  work 400  00 79 

L.  Messick.    Nurse-training,  Physiology,  Zoology 565  00 32 

H,  C.  Heoock.    Cooking 400  00 79 


APPROPRIATIONS,  1892-93. 


Bishop  College,  Marshall,  Texas $  1,000  00 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tenn 2,000  00 

Claflin  Univereity,  Orangeburg,  S.  C 3,000  00 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 2,600  00 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  V^a 5,000  00 

Leonard  Medical  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C 1,000  00 

Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tfenn 1,600  00 

New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La 1,500  00 

Shaw  Univereity,  Raleigh,  N.  C 2,500  00 

Spelman  Female  Institute,  Atlanta,  Ga 5,000  00 

State  Normal  School,  Montgomery,  Ala. 2,500  00 

State  Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala 2,100  00 

Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La 2,000  00 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala 2,500  00 

Tougaloo  Univereity,  Tougaloo,  Mite 3,000  00 

Total 137,100  00 

The  appropriations  made  to  these  institutions  have  been  used  solely  in 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachere. 
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IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  PRESIDENT  HAYES. 


The  founder  of  this  Trast,  Mr.  John  F.  Slater,  before 
making  his  generous  gifl  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen, 
consulted,  at  his  home  in  Norwich,  with  the  Hon.  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  the  tenure  of  whose  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States  had  then  recently  expired.  President  Hayes  had  been 
for  several  years  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund, 
and  the  knowledge  he  had  thus  gained  with  respect  to  educa- 
tion in  the  Southern  States  and  his  interest  in  all  questions 
[)ertaining  to  the  moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  country 
made  his  counsel  of  especial  value.  When  this  Board  was 
selected  his  name  stood  first  upon  the  list  of  members  and  he 
was  designated  by  Mr.  Slater  as  the  President.  The  nomina- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  the  original  Act  of  Incorporation. 

In  the  ten  years  which  have  since  ela{)sed  the  Trustees  have 
held  sixteen  meetings  and  at  every  one  of  them  President 
Hayes  has  occupied  the  chair  and  has  guided  the  deliberations. 
Usually  he  came  from  his  distant  home  in  Ohio  for  the  single 
purpose  of  attending  these  meetings.  In  the  intervals  he 
carried  on  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  the  general 
agents  of  the  fund  and  with  his  colleagues.  Thrice  since  our 
organization  he  has  made  long  journeys  in  the  South  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  condition  of  the  freed  men  and  the 
progress  of  education  among  them.  Before  our  last  annual 
38 
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meeting  he  accompanied  Dr.  Curry  on  an  extended  tour 
through  several  of  the  Southern  States.  He  was  everywhere 
received  with  the  respect  due  to  the  high  station  which  he  had 
held  in  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States,  and  also  with 
marked  r^ard  for  his  personal  character,  for  his  conciliatory 
action  toward  the  South  while  he  was  President,  and  for  his 
subsequent  devotion  to  the  advancement  of  public  instruction. 

In  our  manifold  official  relations,  we  who  were  his  col- 
leagues have  come  to  know  him  well.  We  remember  how 
carefully  he  considered  every  proposition  which  was  suggested 
for  the  advancement  of  our  work,  how  he  arranged  in  advance 
the  order  of  business  for  every  meeting,  and  how  he  advised 
the  executive  officers  in  those  particulars  which  were  left 
undetermined  by  the  Board.  We  cannot  forget  that  he  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  promotion  of  manual  instruction, 
that  he  repeatedly  visited  those  schools  in  New  York  where 
industrial  education  is  efficiently  encouraged,  and  that  in  his 
public  addresses  he  often  expounded  and  defended  the  methods 
he  had  observed  and  the  principles  in  which  he  believed. 

In  paying  this  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory  we  naturally 
recall  his  own  appreciative  words  as  he  spoke  of  those  mem- 
bers of  this  board  who  were  successively  removed  by  death — 
words  which  seemed  to  his  colleagues  in  every  case  so  just  and 
so  appropriate  that  they  were  adopted  by  the  Board  as  their 
own  and  recorded  upon  the  minutes.^  In  his  remarks  upon 
the  life  of  Mr.  John  F.  Slater,  he  took  pains  to  put  on  record 
the  interpretation  given  by  the  founder  to  christian  education, 
a  phrase  employed  in  his  original  letter  to  this  Board. 

The  qualities  which  gave  distinction  to  President  Hayes  in 
his  public  career  were  manifested  in  the  position  that  he  held 

>  Chief  Justice  Waite,  Hon.  W.  E.  Dodge,  Rev.  Dr.  Boyce. 
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as  President  of  this  Board.  His  directness,  his  simplicity, 
his  kindlineas  of  disposition,  his  fidelity  to  every  engagement, 
his  readiness  to  cooperate  in  every  good  undertaking,  his 
freedom  from  self-seeking,  his  punctuality,  patience,  careful 
attention  to  details  and  his  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  those 
who  labor  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men,  were  constantly 
apparent.  He  did  not  concern  himself  with  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Trust  and  was  not  disposed  to  make  suggestions 
regarding  the  details  of  school  management,  but  he  understood 
perfectly  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  of  educating  the 
freedmen,  and  was  willing  to  take  time  to  remove  these  diffi- 
culties. He  never  doubted  that  great  results  were  to  come 
from  the  united  efforts  of  patriotic  people  in  the  South  and  in 
the  North.  His  public  and  his  private  utterances  on  this 
subject  were  vigorous  and  inspiring. 

The  tributes  already  paid  to  the  memory  of  President 
Hayes  in  every  part  of  the  country  have  been  so  numerous 
and  so  cordial  that  no  attempt  need  now  be  made  to  recapitu- 
late the  incidents  of  his  life  or  to  analyze  his  character.  The 
Trustees,  however,  unanimously  place  upon  record  their  respect 
for  a  man  of  lofty  ideals,  of  unfailing  patriotism,  of  wise 
counsels,  and  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
men.  To  his  lasting  honor,  be  it  remembered  that  after  retiring 
from  the  highest  station  in  the  land  he  devoted  his  strength 
and  time,  without  thought  of  reward,  to  philanthropy  and  edu- 
cation. It  is  an  honor  to  this  Board  that  their  President 
during  the  first  ten  years  was  a  man  of  personal  distinction, 
of  unquestioned  uprightness,  of  great  wisdom,  and  of  unfailing 
devotion  to  the  work  in  which  he  was  enlisted.  Others  will 
succeed  to  the  office  which  he  held  among  us,  but  none  can 
fill  his  place.  We  mourn  the  death  of  a  prudent  adviser,  a 
faithful  colleague,  a  devoted  leader,  and  an  honored  friend. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 


The  Trustees  of  this  Fund  record  their  respect,  admiration 
and  affection  for  the  Right  Reverend  Phillips  Brooks,  one 
of  the  original  members  of  this  Board  selected  by  Mr.  Slater. 
His  death  occuri'ed  on  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1893, 
six  days  after  that  of  President  Hayes. 

Because  of  his  many  engagements  Dr.  Brooks  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  this  trust, 
and  he  repeatedly  tendered  his  resignation,  but  his  colleagues 
were  extremely  desirous  of  retaining  even  the  moderate 
amount  of  cooperation  which  he  was  able  to  give, — so  he 
yielded  to  their  request  and  remained  a  member  of  the  Board 
from  its  organization  in  1882  until  January  5th,  1889,  when 
his  resignation  was  accepted  with  sincere  regret.  On  two 
occasions  he  met  with  the  Trustees  and  took  part  in  their 
deliberations. 

We  hand  down  to  our  successors,  as  a  priceless  heritage, 
the  memory  of  his  inspiring  presence,  of  his  encouraging 
words,  and  of  his  fitith  in  the  wisdom  of  our  work. 
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BY-LAWS. 

ADOPTED  MAY  za,  z88a,  AND  AMENDED 

OCTOBER  ag,  zSgo. 


1.  The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  chosen  from  the  mem- 
bers. These  officers  shall  serve  until  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  for  cause,  and  vacancies  when  they  occur  shall  be 
filled  by  ballot. 

2.  There  shall  be  appointed  at  each  annual  meeting  a 
Finance  Committee  and  an  Executive  Committee.  The 
Finance  Committee  shall  consist  of  three,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  five,  the  President  of  the  Board  being,  ex-officio, 
one  of  the  five. 

3.  There  shall  also  be  an  Educational  Committee  consist- 
ing of  six  persons,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  and  three  of  whom  shall  be  ex-officio  members,  to 
wit,  the  President,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board. 

[It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Committee — 

(1.)  To  study  the  education  and  uplifting  of  the  African  race  at  the  South. 

(2.)  To  visit  by  their  Chairman  or  with  him  the  institutions  aided  by 
the  Slater  Fund. 

(3.)  To  select  a  suitable  person  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  manual  train- 
ing, under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  or  of  the  Board,  at  such  com- 
pensation as  the  Committee  shall  direct. 
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(4.)  To  report  in 'writing  to  the  Board,  at  every  annual  meeting,  with 
respect  to  the  educational  work  of  the  Slater  trust,  and  also  with  respect  to 
other  educational  matters  to  which  their  attention  may  he  directed. 

The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
at  such  place  and  time  as  they  or  their  Chairman  may  designate,  and  the 
Chairman  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Board.  The  Trustees  shall  fix  from  time  to  time  the  compensation  to  be 
given  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee.] 

4.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  at  such 
place  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Board,  or  the  President,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  April 
in  each  year.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Executive  Committee  at  such  times  and  places  as 
in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

5.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

6.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  President,  the 
Vice-President  shall  perform  his  duties. 

7.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board,  which  shall  be  annually  published  for  general 
distribution. 

8.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  the  resolutions  and  orders  of  the  Board 
as  the  same  are  from  time  to  time  adopted.  Three  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  business. 

9.  The  Finance  Committee,  in  connexion  with  the  Treas- 
urer, shall  have  charge  of  the  moneys  and  securities  belong- 
ing to  the  fund,  with  authority  to  invest  and  re-invest  the 
moneys  and  dispose  of  the  securities  at  their  discretion, 
subject,  however,  at  all  times  to  the  instnictions  of  the 
Board. 

All  securities  belonging  to  the  trust  shall  stand  in  the  name 
of  "  The  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund,"  and 
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be  transferred  only  by  the  Treasurer  when  authorized  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  be,  ex-officio,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Executive  Committee. 

11.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Treasurer, 
the  Finance  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  the  vacancy 
temporarily. 

12.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  shall  be  filled  by  ballot,  and 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  shall  be  necessary  for 
an  election. 

13.  These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
annual  or  special  meeting  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Board. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THK  TRD8TBBS  OF  THE 

JOHN  F.  SLATER  FUND. 


EIGHTEENTH   MEETING. 

In  accordance  with  the  by-laws,  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund 
was  held  in  New  York,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
on  Wednesday,  April  11,  1894,  at  8  p  m.,  and  the 
session  was  continued  by  adjournment  on  Thursday. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President  of  the  Board. 
The  members  below  named  were  in  attendance,  most 
of  them  during  all  the  sessions,  viz :  Messrs.  Gil- 
man,  Stewart,  Dodge,  Slater,  Curry,  Jesup, 
Broadus,  and  Potter.  A  letter  was  received  from 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  explaining  his  absence  on 
account  of  important  official  duties. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  pre- 
sented and  approved. 

A  programme  for  the  division  of  the  business 
into  three  parts,  offered  by  the  President  of  the 
Board,  was  adopted.  It  was  then  voted  that  when 
the  Trustees  adjourn,  they  meet  again  on  Thurs- 
day at  the  United  States  Trust  Company  at  11 
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a.  m.,  and  again  at  the  house  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Dodge, 
262  Madison  Avenue,  at  8.30  p.  m. 

Dr.  Curry,  the  Secretary  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Educational  Committee,  then  read  his  annual 
report,  in  which  he  gave  a  particular  account  of 
his  visit  to  the  schools  that  are  aided  by  the 
Board.  He  also  presented  a  report  compiled  from 
the  various  statements  submitted  to  him,  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  each  institution. 

The  second  of  these  papers  will  be  printed  in 
full,  as  an  appendix  to  this  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Those  portions  of  the  Secretary's  report  in 
which  the  public  are  concerned  are  as  follows : — 

The  Educational  Committee  have  had  several  meetings  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  President  of  the  Board  and  the  Chairman 
have  had  numerous  conferences.  The  Chairman  has  felt  it  a 
duty  and  a  privilege  to  continue  his  visits  to  the  schools,  and 
to  keep  himself  in  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  teachers  and 
the  pupils, — -a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Principals  and 
their  associates  being  found  very  useful,  not  to  say  indispensa- 
ble. These  visits  are  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  loca- 
tion, surroundings,  advantages,  difficulties,  of  the  academic  and 
industrial  work,  of  the  standards  of  instruction,  of  the  compe- 
tency of  the  teachers.  This  inspection  of  schools  is  in  no  sense 
inquisitorial  or  supervisory.  It  is  done  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit.  At  centers  of  influence,  the  Fund  gladly  aids  certain 
schools  which  comply  with  our  conditions,  but  we  cannot 
undertake  to  interfere  with  or  control  internal  management, 
and  we  content  ourselves  with  friendly  suggestions.  Our 
relations  with  schools  have  been  most  cordial  and  they  com- 
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prebend  fully  that  the  appropriations  are  tentative  and  annual, 
and  may  be  increased  or  reduced  or  withdrawn  entirely,  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  or  our  sense  of  the  relative 
need  of  the  institutions,  or  of  their  success  or  disposition  in 
accomplishing  the  special  lines  of  work  to  which  the  Fund  is 
committed. 

In  March,  the  Chairman  had  the  pleasure  and  the  benefit 
of  the  companionship  of  President  Gilman.  We  visited  aided 
schools  in  South  Carolina,  Greorgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Tennessee ;  were  everywhere  received  with  coi^ial  welcome  and 
appreciative  interest,  not  solely  by  school  authorities,  but  by 
Governors,  gentlemen  of  the  professions,  and  other  citizens  of 
the  highest  worth.  No  fair-minded  person  can  travel  through 
the  South  without  being  impressed  by  the  absorbing  interest 
taken  by  the  best  and  wisest  people  in  the  fit  education  of  the 
colored  people  as  citizens  and  industrial  factors.  For  himself, 
the  Chairman  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  visit  of  Dr. 
Gilman  was  especially  valuable.  His  intercourse  with  those 
who  largely  influence  public  opinion  and  legislative  action 
was  eminently  useful.  As  a  scholar  and  educator  and  citizen 
of  highest  renown,  his  views  and  opinions  were  sought  and 
respected.  His  pithy,  practical,  wise  addresses  to  teachers 
and  pupils  were  instructive,  broadening,  and  stimulating,  and 
must  bear  most  useful  fruit.  I  may  further  be  allowed  to 
recommend  and  urge  a  systematic  visit  by  the  Trustees  to  all 
the  schools  as  of  essential  value  in  knowing  what  the  schools 
are  doing  and  the  character  of  the  men  and  women  who  liave 
assumed,  or  to  whom  has  been  entrusted,  the  difficult  work  ot 
"  uplifting  the  lately  emancipated  race." 

The  Slater  Fund  has  been  in  operation  since  May,  1882. 
During  this  period  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  has  been 
expended  and  about  fifty  schools  have  been  aided.     Looking 
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forward  and  taking  a  broadly  comprehensive,  philosophical, 
and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  problem,  we  may  well  be 
staggered  at  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  may  deplore  that 
so  little  has  been  aocomplished.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind^ 
however,  that  seven  million  negroes  are  scattered  over  818,325 
square  miles — as  large  a  territory  as  Austria-Hungary,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Denmark,  and  Switzer- 
land— and  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  population 
is  too  sparse  to  expect  any  immediately  visible,  or  very  pro- 
nounced, results.  Add  the  further  fact  that  the  towns  and 
villages  where  the  strongest  and  most  persistent  efforts  have 
been  made,  have  their  distinctive  peculiarities  which  prevent 
the  rigid,  unelastic  application  of  any  Procrustean  rule.  So 
each  school  is  distinctive  and  individual.  Orangeburg  is  not 
Tuskegee ;  Hampton  is  not  Baleigh ;  New  Orleans  is  not 
Marshall ;  Tougaloo  University  is  not  Spelman ;  the  college 
at  Talladega  is  not  the  Central  Tennessee  Collie;  and  the 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  in  Montgomery  is  dis^ 
tinguishable  from  all  the  others. 

In  forming  judgments  and  devising  plans  we  may  do  well 
to  consider  the  wise  saying  of  Turgot,  that  "  the  progress  of 
humanity  means  the  gradual  evolution  and  elevation  of  man^s 
nature  as  a  whole,  the  enlightenment  of  his  intelligence,  the 
expansion  and  purification  of  his  feelings,  the  amelioration  of 
his  worldly  lot,  and,  in  a  word,  the  spread  of  truth,  virtue, 
liberty,  and  comfort  more  and  more  among  all  classes  of  men." 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  characteristics  of  localities  and  of 
schools,  there  are  facts  and  conditions  common  to  the  African 
in  this  country.  The  conditions,  not  easily  changed,  not  readily 
within  human  control,  are  very  potent.  The  educator,  as  well 
as  the  statesman  or  philosopher,  must  not  shut  his  eyes  to  pas- 
sions, customs, "  connate  predispositions,"  hereditary  influence. 
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racial  characteristics.  No  fixed  pattern  has  yet  been  devised 
or  discovered  for  fitting  different  races^  in  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  methods,  for  discharging  personal,  industrial, 
social,  political,  and  moral  duties.  In  endeavoring  to  work 
out  what  each  man  of  different  races  is  to  become  in  the  strife 
after  a  lofty  conception  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  there  are 
limitations  which  have  been  imposed  by  history,  by  physical 
conditions,  by  external  circumstances,  by  race,  by  heredity, 
and,  in  the  achievement  of  grand  or  early  results  by  painfully 
inadequate  means,  we  are  liable  to  disappointment  and  cha- 
grin. To  ignore  racial  characteristics  and  possibilities  is  a 
fatal  mistake. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  income,  the  Board  has  decided  to 
consider  geographical  position,  business  methods,  service  ren- 
dered in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  efforts  made^in  the 
promotion  of  industrial  education.  A  more  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  schools  aided  during  the  last  year  will  enable  the 
Trustees  to  judge  of  the  rightfulness  of  their  apportionment. 

Outside  of  school  work,  Mr.  Washington,  of  Tuskegee,  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  most  valuable  leader  in  the  cause  of 
the  improvement  of  his  race.  This  year  there  was  held  under 
his  wise  and  practical  supervision  a  third  conference  which 
attracted  a  large  number  of  his  people,  and  the  deliberations 
were  such  as  to  awaken  hope  of  larger  and  better  progress  as 
to  education,  property,  morals,  and  religion.  As  worthy 
of  permanent  record  the  action  of  the  conference  is  herewith 
published  : 

"  We  believe  education,  property,  and  practical  religion  will 
eventually  give  us  every  right  and  privilege  enjoyed  by  other 
citizens,  and,  therefore,  that  our  interests  can  best  be  served 
by  bending  all  our  energies  to  securing  them,  rather  than  by 
dwelling  on  the  past,  or  by  fault-finding  and  complaining. 
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We  desire  to  make  the  Tuskegee  Negro  Conference  a  gauge  of 
our  progress,  from  year  to  year,  in  these  things,  in  the  Black  Belt. 

First.  With  regard  to  education,  it  is  still  true  that  the  aver- 
age length  of  the  country  school  is  about  three  and  a  half  months ; 
there  is  either  no  school-house  or  a  very  poor  one,  and  the  teacher, 
as  a  rule,  is  but  little  prepared  for  his  work.  We  would  suggest, 
as  remedies,  the  raising  of  money  by  subscription,  to  lengthen 
the  school  term  and  to  provide  more  and  better  school-houses. 
We  would  also  urge  upon  our  schools  and  collies  for  the 
training  of  leaders,  the  importance  of  sending  more  of  their  best 
men  and  women  to  the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts. 

Second.  As  regards  property,  we  find  that  four-fifths  of  our 
farmers  still  practice  the  habit  of  mortgaging  their  unplanted 
crops  for  the  supplies  furnished  them,  live  on  rented  lands,  are 
in  debt,  and  two-thirds  live  in  one-room  cabins.  As  remedies, 
we  recommend  the  immediate  purchase  of  land ;  its  thorough 
cultivation ;  the  raising  of  sufficient  food  supplies  for  home 
use;  that  we  avoid  the  emigration  agent;  keep  out  of  the 
cities ;  pay  our  taxes  promptly ;  stop  moving  from  farm  to 
farm  every  year ;  work  winters  as  well  as  summers,  Saturdays 
as  well  as  other  days ;  practice  every  form  of  economy,  and 
especially  avoid  the  expensive  and  injurious  habit  of  using 
liquor,  tobacco,  and  snuff;  and  since  our  interests  are  one 
with  the  white  people  among  whom  we  live,  we  would  urge 
the  cultivation,  in  every  manly  way,  of  friendship  and  good 
will  towards  them. 

Third.  While  in  morals  and  religion  we  are  far  from  what 
we  ought  to  be,  we  yet  note,  each  year,  real  improvement.  To 
help  us  in  this  direction  we  urge  a  better  preparation  for  the 
Christian  ministry ;  the  settlement  of  more  of  our  differences 
outside  of  the  courts ;  that  we  draw  sharp  lines  between  the 
virtuous  and  the  immoml ;  that  we  refuse  to  tolerate  wrong- 
doing in  our  leaders,  especially  in  our  ministers  and  teachers  ; 
that  we  treat  our  women  with  more  respect,  and  urge  upon 
them  the  importance  of  giving  more  time  to  their  home  life, 
and  less  to  the  streets  and  public  places. 
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In  oonclii8ion,  the  facts  gathered  from  these  three  Conferences 
warrant  us  in  saying  that  each  year  education  is  increasing,  more 
and  more  property  is  being  acquired,  and  gradually,  religion 
is  becoming  less  a  thing  of  the  emotions  and  more  a  matter  of 
upright  living.  We  are  glad  to  note  a  growing  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  best  white  people  of  the  South  in  our  progress." 

After  this  frank  and  apparently  severe  criticism  of  the 
methods  pursued  in  some  of  the  schools  and  of  their  failure  to 
strive  continuously  after  a  high  ideal,  it  is  but  just  to  state 
that  a  comparison  of  1894  with  1893  shows  commendable 
progress.  The  standards  of  instruction  have  been  gradually 
raised,  and  children  have  been  weeded  out  from  many  of  the 
schools,  except  as  they  have  been  retained  for  furnishing 
a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  for  practice  schools.  As  yet, 
the  Slater-aided  schools  have  not  schools  of  observation, 
or  model  schools,  where  the  pupils  who  intend  teaching  can 
see  children  taught  by  trained  and  experienced  teachere,  but 
in  several  are  practice  schools,  where  the  normal  students 
teach  children  under  the  criticism  of  those  whose  training  is 
supposed  to  make  the  criticism  valuable.  Every  year,  there 
is  a  growing  demand  for  better  teaching  and,  of  course,  a 
higher  appreciation  of  teaching  as  a  profession.  It  is  slowly 
getting  to  be  recognized  by  the  more  intelligent  that  a  teacher, 
any  more  than  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  should  not  presume  to 
enter  upon  his  vocation  without  a  special  training.  It  still 
needs  to  be  drilled  into  tlie  public  consciousness  that  a  lack  of 
a  sufficient  preliminary  education  is  the  greatest  obstacle  that 
needs  to  be  surmounted  in  the  work  of  bringing  schools  to  a 
higher  state  of  efficiency.  Special  training  and  experience, 
skill  and  scholarship,  are  too  oflen  not  demanded  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  appointment  of  the  teacher.  The  art  of 
teaching,  obviously,  can  produce  the  best  results,  when  prac- 
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tised  by  men  and  women  who  understand  the  principles  of 
teaching,  and  who,  besides,  have  disciplined  minds,  which  are 
stored  with  knowledge.  A  teacher  who  does  not  possess,  or 
ceases  to  grow  in,  general  culture,  disciplining  power,  aptness 
to  teach,  scholarship,  is  no  teacher  at  all.  Normal  training,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  is  sometimes  little  more  than  the  ordinary  cur- 
riculum with  a  little  time  given  to  some  book  on  pedagogics. 
The  professional  teaching  seems  not  always  to  be  appreciated 
as  indispensable  in  sustaining  a  teacher  in  the  school-room, 
and  as  so  important  that  nothing  can  justify  an  omission  to 
exact  it  as  an  essential  element  of  teaching. 

Attention  has  heretofore  been  called  to  the  need  of  clearer 
ideas  of  manual  training.  Any  classification  that  might  be 
made,  at  the  present  time,  of  manual  training,  trade  schools, 
or  technical  schools,  would  be  arbitrary  and  not  strictly  accu- 
rate, but  by  some  persons  manual  training  is  improperly 
considered  as  accomplished,  when  a  shop  becomes  an  adjunct 
or  an  annex  to  a  school,  and  a  practical  mechanic  is  put  in 
charge  of  it,  with  little  or  no  r^ard  to  the  instruction  as  an 
educational  discipline.  There  is  a  failure  to  differentiate 
manual  work,  subserving  an  educational  purpose,  from  trade 
school  teaching,  where  education  is  not  the  paramount  object, 
but  the  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  some  handi- 
craft or  trade,  by  which  he  can  earn  a  living,  when  he  leaves 
school.  Inspection  of  industrial  work,  in  some  schools,  com- 
pels the  conclusion  that  the  brief  courses  pursued,  under 
teachers  not  thoroughly  trained,  are  wholly  inadequate  even 
for  the  mastery  of  the  commonest  trades.  It  is  a  foolish 
waste  of  time  and  a  deception  to  commit  the  manual  training 
side  of  school  work  to  mere  mechanics,  who  are  not  educated 
nor  trained.  If  handcraft  is  to  be  educational,  it  must 
rest  upon  a  scientific  basis,  for  all  true  art  comes  from  a 
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governing  science/  In  some  of  the  schools,  matters  are  moving 
upon  better  lines.  The  improvement  may  not  have  been  rapid, 
but  a  healthy  progress  is  discernible.  In  a  few  of  the  schools, 
their  improvement  in  the  industries  has  been  most  marked, 
and  this  result  has  come  from  trained  instructors, — not  mere 
artisans, — who  have  carefully  taught  drawing  and  made  it  the 
basis  of  all  work.  The  study  of  the  forms  of  bodies  and  the 
power  to  delineate  those  forms  on  paper  have  been  found  to 
stimulate  accuracy,  sound  judgment,  mental  activity,  and  to  be 
helpful  in  securing  an  all-around  education.. 

At  the  last  session,  to  the  Educational  Committee  was  com- 
mitted, with  plenary  power,  a  suggestion  of  the  desirableness 
on  the  part  of  the  Fund  of  establishing,  or  aiding  in  the 
establishment  of,  a  school,  which,  free  from  some  difficulties 
that  now  embarrass  our  action,  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
more  satisfactorily  our  views  as  to  normal'  and  industrial 
training.  The  Committee  have  given  much  thought  and  time 
to  the  subject,  and  their  opinions  have  been  strengthened  as  to 
the  importance  of  such  an  institution.  Thus  far  no  school  has 
been  found  which  comes  up  to  their  idea  of  what  is  needed  for 
the  success  of  such  an  enterprise.  Various  schemes  have  been 
suggested,  but  none  of  them  have  combined  the  requisites  to  a 
fair  banning,  much  less  to  the  consummation,  of  what  seems 
so  desirable.  Some  State  institutions,  possessing  many  advan- 
tages, have  been  earnestly  pressed  upon  our  attention,  but,  with 
present  pecuniary  support  and  equipment,  they  are  far  below 
the  conditions  which  seem  to  us  essential.  Instead  of  aban- 
doning what  the  Board  approved,  or  of  being  discouraged  in 

'  To  all  persoos  having  charge  of  industrial  departments,  or  proposing 
to  introduce  them  into  schools,  I  take  the  liberty  of  commending  the  careful 
study  of  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright's  Report  as  Commissioner  of  Labor,  for 
1892,  on  Industrial  Education. 
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the  outlook,  the  Committee  venture  to  recommend  that  they 
be  farther  entrusted  with  the  work,  even  if  some  years  be 
required  to  make  a  thoroughly  hopeful  initiation  of  what  may 
be  a  grand  undertaking.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  hope 
that  some  Southern  State,  or  some  enterprising  community,  or 
some  benevolent  and  sagacious  persons,  may  be  induced,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Slater  Fund,  to  found  a  school,  or  endow 
one  already  existing,  with  adequate  and  assured  means  for 
doing  something  that  will  be  a  most  potent  and  beneficent 
factor  in  the  needed  work  of  uplifting  the  freedmen.  In 
1886  Mr.  Smith  Hurst  of  Flushing,  Ohio,  through  President 
Hayes,  made  a  gift  of  $2,000  to  the  Fund,  and  he  was  assured 
of  its  expenditure  in  exact  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  Trust.  It  may  not  be  Utopian  to  hope  that 
some  liberal  and  patriotic  person  or  family  may  be  found,  who 
will  enable  the  Trustees  to  build  up  an  institution  which  will 
be  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Negro  race  in  this  country,  and 
will  be  a  blessed  agency  in  helping  to  solve  a  problem  which 
now  needs  the  best  thought  and  best  energies  of  the  best  men 
and  the  best  women  of  our  whole  country. 

Two  years  ago  the  Board  expressed  a  wish  for  a  paper,  rev^iew- 
ing  the  condition  of  education  in  the  Southern  States,  so  far  as 
the  freedmen  are  concerned.  Circumstances  delayed  the  prepa- 
ration, but  it  has  since  been  written,  and  is  now  submitted  to  the 
Board  for  any  action  which  may  be  deemed  proper. 

Another  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  author  of  a  valuable  monograph  on  the 
Movement  of  our  Population,  is  also  submitted.  On  exam- 
ination, it  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  study  of  the  negro 
question,  giving  many  interesting  facts  as  drawn  from  the 
Censuses  taken  by  our  Government.     Such  documents  will 
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give  the  Fund  an  honorable  place  among  investigators  of  the 
most  complicated  and  many-sided  problem  of  this  century. 

J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
April  11, 1894.  Chairman  of  the 

Educational  Committee, 

The  President  of  the  Board  then  gave  a  full  re- 
port of  his  recent  visit,  with  Dr.  Cubry,  to  the  States 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Tennessee,  where  they  visited  many  of  the  institu- 
tions devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  Freedmen, 
and  where  they  had  constant  opportunities  for 
conference  with  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in 
matters  of  education.  After  acknowledging  the 
courtesies  and  hospitalities  extended  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Board,  he  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  outlook  is  hopeful.  In  all  the  places  visited, 
thoughtful  men  are  interested  in  the  question  of 
popular  education.  The  policy  of  the  Slater  Trus- 
tees in  requiring  attention  to  manual  instruction, 
in  the  schools  they  aid,  seems  to  be  everywhere 
accepted  and  approved.  The  concentration  of  our 
resources  upon  a  few  strong  schools,  rather  than 
their  distribution  among  many  that  are  weak, 
appears  to  be  wise.  Consideration  was  given  to 
the  possibility  of  establishing  in  Savannah,  Atlanta, 
or  elsewhere,  a  technical  school  for  colored  men, 
akin,  in  some  respects,  to  the  school  maintained  in 
Atlanta  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  but  no  such  plan 


> 
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has  been  formulated  for  presentation  to  the  Board. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  different  conditions 
under  which  the  schools  that  are  aided  by  this 
trust  are  maintained;  some  are  denominational, 
some  the  creatures  of  the  State,  some  private  cor- 
porations, some  in  large  towns,  some  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, some  with  co-education,  some  without,  some 
decidedly  industrial,  some  chiefly  literary,  some 
professional.  With  all  that  is  hopeful,  the  prob- 
lems are  complex  and  perplexing.  Patience  and 
a  constant  recognition  of  the  inherent  difficulties, 
with  a  resolute  determination  to  do  the  best  that 
experience  and  observation  may  suggest,  are  essen- 
tial to  success. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  received  the 
required  reports  from  an  advanced  student  who 
has  been  receiving  aid  from  the  fund,  and  that 
they  were  satisfactory.  In  view  of  applications  for 
future  appropriations,  it  was  resolved,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Jesup,  that  for  the  present  the  Board 
declines  to  appropriate  any  sum  for  the  aid  of 
advanced  students. 

Before  the  adjournment,  the  death  of  Hon.  A.  H. 
Colquitt,  of  Georgia,  a  member  of  the  Board,  was 
formally  announced,  and,  after  appropriate  remarks, 
a  committee  was  designated  to  prepare  a  minute  ex- 
pressing the  respect  of  the  Trustees  for  his  memory. 

Similar  action  was  taken  in  respect  to  the  death 
of  General  8.  C.  Armstrong. 
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Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Trustees  reas- 
sembled on  Thursday  morning.  After  prayer 
had  been  offered  by  Bishop  Potter,  the  following 
minute  in  respect  to  the  services  of  Senator 
Colquitt  was  presented,  considered,  and  adopted 
unanimously : 

A  few  days  since,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1894,  the  death 
occurred  of  Honorable  Alfred  H.  CoLQurrr,  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  and  previously  Governor  of  Georgia,  who  was 
constituted  by  the  founder  of  this  Trust  one  of  the  original 
Trustees.  Before  his  health  became  impaired,  he  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  and  gave  to  our  counsels  the  benefit  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Southern  States,  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  colored  people,  and  with  tKe  agencies  that  are  at 
work  for  then*  uplifting.  His  distinction  in  public  life  and 
his  residence  in  Atlanta  added  to  his  usefulness  as  a  member  of 
the  Board.  His  enthusiastic  interest  in  education,  temperance, 
and  religion  was  especially  manifested  to  us  at  the  beginning 
of  our  work,  and  it  continued  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

It  is,  therefore.  Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  Board 
address  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Colquitt,  assuring  her  of  the  respect 
of  the  Board  for  the  memory  of  her  distinguished  husband  and 
their  sympathy  with  her  in  this  bereavement. 

The  following  minute  was  also  adopted: 

The  death  of  General  Armstrong,  which  occurred  in  May 
last,  afler  services  to  the  Hampton  Institute  continued  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  called  forth  throughout  the  land,  wher- 
ever the  education  of  the  colored  race  or  of  the  Indian  is  pro- 
moted, expressions  of  gratitude  and  admiration  for  his  assiduous 
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and  inspiring  labors.  He  was  not  connected  with  this  Board 
except  as  many  others  are,  who  are  administrators  and  teachers 
in  the  schools  that  are  aided  by  the  Slater  Trust,  but  the  manage- 
ment of  Hampton  has  been  in  so  many  respects  exemplary  and 
the  personality  of  General  Armstrong  has  been  so  unique,  that 
this  Board  deems  it  right  to  record  their  high  appreciation  of 
his  character  and  influence.  No  better  memorial  of  his  life 
can  be  given  in  print  than  the  words  which  he  addressed  to 
his  family  not  long  before  his  death.  The  Secretary  is 
requested  to  reprint  this  paper  as  an  appendix  to  the  annual 
report  about  to  be  prepared. 

After  these  expressions  of  respect  had  been  con- 
sidered, the  Board  proceeded  to  the  transaction  of 
its  financial  business. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  annual  report.  He  also 
reported  the  action  of  the  Finance  Committee  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board.  The  report  of  the 
Treasurer  was  accepted,  approved,  and  ordered  to 
be  placed  on  file.  The  report  of  the  Auditor,  dated 
June,  1893,  was  read  and  accepted.  Mr.  Dodge 
was  appointed  a  Committee  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  the  year  1893-94  and  examine  the  securities. 
The  President  re-appointed,  for  the  coming  year, 
as  members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Messrs. 
Stewart,  Dodge,  and  Jesup. 

TREASURER'S  STATEMENT, 

The  cash  received  and  disbursed  by  the  Treas- 
urer to  the  close  of  business,  April  10th,  1894,  was 
as  follows : — 
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Receipts. 

1893.  Dr. 

April  10.    To  Balance, ....    $26,307  63 
**    Refund  of  charges, 
April  Hand  21, 
1893,  ....  9  20 

"    Income,  ....       70,675  00 

$  96,991  83 

Payments. 

Cr. 

By  Investments,  .  .  40,950  49 
"  Appropriations,  .  40,750  00 
"   Expense  Account,  5,122  76 

"   Cash  on  deposit,    .       10,168  58 

$  96,991  83 


Total  amount  of  Fund,    .     .     $1,222,907  48 

The  Finance  Committee  were  requested  to  sug- 
gest the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the  aid  of 
institutions  for  the  coming  school -year,  1894-95. 
The  Treasurer  suggested  the  sum  of  $46,000,  and 
this  amount  was  approved  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee.  On  motion,  duly- 
seconded,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Board  that 
$45,000,  if  needed,  be  appropriated  for  the  aid  of 
schools  during  the  school  year,  1894-95. 

The  President  enquired  whether  the  allotment 

of  this  amount  should  be  intrusted  to  the  Edu- 
2 
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cational   Committee  or    to  a  special   Committee. 
Whereupon,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  distribution  of  the  above  sum  be  left  to 
the  Educational  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  Nominating  Committee  be  appointed  to  fill 
three  vacancies  in  the  Board. 

Dr.  Broadus,  Bishop  Potter,  and  the  President 
were  so  appointed. 

On  motion,  the  Trustees  then  adjourned  to  meet 
in  the  evening  at  Mr.  Dodge's  house. 

At  the  evening  session,  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee submitted  the  names  of  three  gentlemen 
whom  they  unanimously  recommended  for  election 
to  the  Board.  Their  report  was  accepted,  and,  a 
ballot  having  been  taken,  the  persons  below- named 
were  declared  elected,  and  the  President  was 
requested  to  ask  their  acceptance, — namely,  Hon. 
W.  J.  NoRTHEN,  Grovernor  of  Georgia,  resident  in 
Atlanta,  Rt.  Rev.  Ellison  Capers,  Assistant 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  South 
Carolina,  resident  in  Columbia,  and  Rev.  Bishop 
C.  B.  Galloway,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  resident  in  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  then  presented 
a  plan  for  the  publication  of  occasional  papers  perti- 
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nent  to  the  education  of  the  Freedmen,  which  was 
discussed  at  some  length  and  approved,  and,  on 
motion  of  Mr,  Dodge,  the  sum  of  $1000  was  devoted 
to  the  defrayal  of  the  expense,  with  an  additional 
sum  of  $100,  for  the  preparation  of  one  such  paper 
which  had  been  received  from  a  specialist  for  the 
use  of  the  Board. 

Measures  were  then  considered  looking  toward 
visits  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  members  of 
the  Board,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Curry,  to  the 
schools  that  are  aided  by  the  Trust. 

The  sum  of  $3,000  was  allotted,  out  of  the 
general  appropriation,  as  a  special  encouragement 
for  industrial  instruction  in  three  specified  institu- 
tions; and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  an 
additional  sum  of  $500  for  instruction  in  household 
economy  at  a  specified  school. 

The  possibility  of  giving  liberal  assistance  to 
some  one  industrial  institution,  in  or  near  a  large 
Southern  city,  was  again  considered.  No  conclusion 
was  reached,  and  the  Educational  Committee  was 
requested  to  continue  its  inquiries. 

A  proposal  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
Washington  during  the  ensuing  winter,  and  to 
invite  gentlemen  from  dififerent  States  to  a  con- 
ference on  the  education  of  the  colored  race  was 
approved,  and  the  Educational  Committee  were 
authorized  to  call  such  a  conference,  if  circum- 
stances should  appear  favorable. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  WORK  OF  1893-94. 


TUSKEGEE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE— 

Tuskegree,  Alabama. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal.  Students,  655 ;  Male,  393 ;  Female, 
262.  None  admitted  under  14;  average  age,  18^  years.  These  students 
come  from  15  Southern  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory.  Instructors,  44, — 26  of  whom  are  in  the  Industrial  Department. 
Value  of  property,  $200,000,  which  includes  1400  acres  of  land  and  32 
buildings,  large  and  small.  Endowment,  $15,000.  Volumes  in  Library, 
9500.  "  All  of  our  teachers  agree  that  there  has  never  been  a  year  when 
such  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  our  Industrial  Department, 
and  this  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  wise  suggestions  made  by  yoarself, 
and  the  increase  in  the  appropriation  from  the  Fund,  which  has  enabled 
us  to  secure  better  qualified  instructors.  Among  the  many  improvements  I 
note :  (1 )  our  literary  course  of  study,  which  is  confined  to  English  branches, 
has  been  so  revised  as  to  make  a  definite  connection  between  the  class-room 
work  and  industrial  work.  The  class-room  is  so  dovetailed  into  the  indus- 
tries as  greatly  to  aid  the  latter.  For  example,  we  can  make  the  teaching 
of  physics  of  practical  value  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  blacksmith's  shop,  on 
the  farm,  etc.  (2)  A  thorough  system  of  mechanical  and  architectural  draw- 
ing has  been  introduced  into  all  of  the  industries  that  come  under  the  head 
of  trades.  The  students  make  the  drawings  in  the  drawing-room,  and  these 
are  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  all  articles.  At  the  head  of  the  drawing 
department  are  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School.  (3)  A  weekly  Institute 
for  the  industrial  teachers  has  been  oi^nized,  aside  from  one  for  class-room 
teachers ;  each  teacher  in  turn  reads  a  paper  outlining  his  method  of  instruc- 
tion, mentioning  impending  improvements.  (4)  About  half  of  the  students 
work  at  some  industry  during  the  day  and  attend  school  at  night,  and  the 
other  half  work  at  some  industry  two  days  in  each  week,  and  study  four 
days ;  but  in  both  cases,  we  have  arranged  to  give  every  student  instruction 
for  three-fourths  of  an  hour  each  day  in  the  principles  and  theories  of  his 
trade,  in  addition  to  the  practical  work.     (5)  We  have  begim  the  gathering 
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of  a  small  but  valuable  industrial  libraiy,  which  is  constantly  used  by  teachers 
and  students.  A  course  of  lectures  has  also  been  given  by  the  most  eminent 
specialists  we  could  secure.  In.  this,  the  professors  of  the  white  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Auburn  have  been  very  helpful  to  us.  A  number  of  our  teachers 
have  visited  other  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  getting  information.  From 
the  first,  the  Tuskegee  Institute  has  kept  in  view  the  idea  of  economic  pro- 
duction, combined  with  mind  and  character  training.  The  economic  or 
productive  value  of  our  industries  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  im- 
provements just  mentioned.  The  teachers  of  brick  masonry  do  no£  now 
have  to  stand  over  the  boy  and  tell  him  how  to  lay  each  brick,  but  because 
the  boy  is  able  to  put  science  into  the  work,  he  builds  a  better  brick  wall 
and  does  it  more  swiftly.  Our  shops  have  never  turned  out  so  much  and 
so  valuable  work,  and  we  believe  that  manual  training  and  industrial  work 
can  be  successfully  combined.  We  have  built  by  student  labor  a  large  brick 
shop  and  fitted  it  up  with  nine  forges  and  all  modern  improvements.  We 
have  also  purchased  a  small  furnace  for  teaching  the  principles  of  casting, 
and  the  foundry  is  now  being  fitted  up.  A  large  new  kitchen  has  been 
built  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  cooking,  and  a  millinery  department  has 
also  been  added  this  year.  None  of  the  work  mentioned  has  interfered 
with  our  training  of  teachers,  which  we  make  one  of  the  main  aims  of  our 
work.  The  demand  for  our  graduates,  as  class-room  and  industrial  leaders 
and  teachers,  is  always  up  to  the  supply .'' 

Disbursement  of  Slateb  Fund. 

Pnpilt. 

R.  R.  Taylor.    Drawing $600  00 156 

W.  T.  Hutt.    Drawing 300  00 207 

J.  H.  Washington.    Superintendent  of  Industries. 400  00 604 

W.  R.  Carr.    Tailoring 200  00 8 

Miss  E.  L.  Smith.    Cooking 200  00 37 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Bond.    Sewing 200  00 89 

Lewis  Adams.    Harness,  shoemaking,  and  tinning 500  00 36 

C.W.Green.     Farming 300  00 96 

M.  T.  Driver.     Wheelwrighting 300  00 24 

J.  W.  Carter.    Carpentering 300  00 62 

J.  M.  Green.     Brickmasonry,  plastering 300  00 82 

J.  C.  Green.    Painting 300  00 12 

Miss  E.  S.  Adams.    Sewing 200  00 56 
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SHAW  UNIVERSITY— Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Charles  F.  Meserve,  President  Pupils  enrolled,  340 — male,  190 ;  female, 
150.  Teachers — male,  22 ;  female,  6.  Since  our  last  meeting,  this  excel- 
lent institution  has  been  deprived  by  death  of  its  honored  head.  Henry 
M.  Tupper,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  graduated  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege and  Newton  Theological  Seminary.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  became 
a  missionary  to  the  freedmen  and  settled  in  Raleigh.  The  noblest  monument 
to  his  worth  and  labors  is  the  Shaw  University,  which  he  established  and 
presided  over  until  it  became  one  of  the  chief  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  colored  people.    A  Raleigh  paper  pays  this  just  tribute: 

"  Coming  among  a  people  against  whom  he  had  but  lately  borne  arms, 
laboring  in  the  interest  of  a  then  despised  race,  a  *  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,'  indeed,  his  task  was  beset  with  difBculties.  Yet  his  energy,  his 
Christian  demeanor,  his  honest  piety,  his  righteous  character,  and  his  gentle 
godliness  at  once  won  for  him  the  high  esteem  of  all  sects  and  classes,  and 
enabled  him  not  only  to  elevate  the  intellect  and  the  character  of  the  negro, 
but  also  to  do  much  toward  healing  the  gaping  wound  of  war." 

His  successor,  a  graduate  of  Colby,  has  had  valuable  experience  in  superin- 
tending a  grammar  school  in  Springfield  and  the  Indian  Industrial  Training 
School  in  Kansas.  His  high  character  and  qualifications  as  an  educator  give 
promise  of  much  usefulness.  "  The  Normal  Department  has  been  conducted 
under  the  same  principles  as  last  year,  except  that  the  standard  for  promo- 
tion has  been  raised,  and  written  examinations  are  more  often  required. 
The  Institute  work  has  been  continued,  but,  since  the  methods  of  teaching 
are  now  so  well  exemplified  in  the  regular  class  exercises,  less  lecturing  on 
methods  has  been  done  and  more  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  natural 
objects.  A  large  number  of  objects  like  the  common  flowering  plants, 
grasses,  acorns,  pine  cones,  have  been  placed  in  the  pupils'  hands  for  their 
own  personal  observation.  A  widespread  interest  has  been  aroused  and 
pupils  are  doing  voluntary  work  in  contributing  specimens  and  making 
observations.  In  the  entire  range  of  subjects  which  compose  an  elementary 
education,  the  chief  thing  to  be  acquired  is  not  knowledge,  but  habits,  and 
hence  our  primary  aim  has  been  to  fix  right  habiiB:  (1)  In  moral  action ; 
(2)  In  class-room  order;  (3)  In  observing  surrounding  objects;  (4)  In 
expression.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  colored  people  knows  the  first 
and  second  habits  above  referred  to  can  be  fixed  in  these  students  only  at 
the  expense  of  unceasing  vigilance,  supported  by  an  unfailing  firmness  of 
purpose.    But  by  persistence  and  unity  of  efibrt  good  results  have  been 
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aooomplished.  As  a  secondary  object,  we  have  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  by  cultivating  a  just  and  legitimate  familiarity  between  the  mind 
and  things — minerals,  plants,  and  animals.  The  average  school-room  is  not 
sufficiently  supplied  with  books,  maps,  and  apparatus,  hence  we  instruct  the 
pupils  to  make  simple  apparatus  and  maps,  and  teach  them  to  perform 
simple  experiments,  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  a  few  pages  from  the 
book  of  nature.  The  public  schools  for  the  colored  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina have  been  largely  taught  by  the  students  of  the  Shaw  University,  and 
the  demand  for  them  is  far  beyond  the  supply.  In  some  counties,  even  in 
remote  parts  of  the  State,  every  colored  teacher  has  received  his  education 
at  Shaw,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the  only  first-grade  certificates 
in  many  sections  are  those  held  by  our  students.  The  teachers  and  princi- 
pals of  the  Normal  Schools,  also,  are  for  the  most  part  graduates  of  our 
Normal  Department  Under  the  skilful  instruction  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  results  in  the  industrial  work. 
Thirty-six  young  men  (the  general  average  being  twenty,  working  one 
hour  per  day)  have  received  instruction.  Water  has  been  introduced  into 
six  buildings  from  the  city  mains,  and  plumbing  has  been  done  by  students. 
Twenty-two  have  received  instruction  in  carpentry.  The  principal  idea 
is  to  teach  the  use  of  tools,  and  thus  we  have  planned  to  do  a  great  variety 
of  work,  so  that  the  students  might  have  practical  experience,  and  some  of 
the  work  accomplished  would  do  credit  to  skilled  and  experienced  work- 
men anywhere.  Instruction  has  been  given  in  sewing  and  dressmaking  to 
ninety  young  women.  All  of  the  young  women  are  taught  how  to  wait 
upon  the  tables,  wash  dishes,  take  care  of  the  dining-room,  and  also  do 
plain  cooking.  The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  Leonard 
Medical  School  is  57.  The  great  difficulty  of  conducting  the  school  has 
been  to  find  young  men  sufficiently  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
medicine,  although  they  come  from  at  least  25  of  the  best  colored  institu- 
tions in  this  and  foreign  countries.  In  the  early  classes,  not  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  those  who  matriculated  were  finally  graduated.  At  the 
present  time  the  ratio  is  about  50  per  cent  Our  medical  course  extends 
over  a  period  of  four  years.  It  is  a  graded  course,  text-books  in  the  difl^er- 
ent  branches  being  supplemented  by  oral  lectures  and  frequent  quizzes. 
From  the  beginning  our  medical  standard  has  been  high,  and  we  have 
most  carefully  guarded  against  graduating  men  of  inferior  ability  and  medi^ 
cal  attainments.  Hence,  the  number  of  those  graduated  has  been  compara- 
tively small,  but  our  graduates  have  ranked  high  and  find  no  difficulty  in 
passing  Medical  Boards  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  while  colored 
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medical  students  of  the  three  years'  course  are  well*nigh  excluded  from 
these  two  States.    The  development  of  the  Leonard  Medical  School  has 
been  slow  in  consequence  of  its  rigid  policy,  and  yet  the  results  have  been 
most  satisfactory  and  encouraging,  as  we  have  guarded  the  public  against 
imposition,  and  proved  that  colored  students,  under  careful  instruction  and 
thorough  drill,  can  study  medicine  successfully,  and  in  all  respects  com- 
pare favorably  with  their  white  brothers  in  the  profession.    The  Medical 
Faculty,  eight  in  number,  are  all  white  gentlemen  from  the  city  of  Raleigh. 
They  are  united,  able,  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  relation  of  student  and 
teacher  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  friendly  and  harmonious.     Shaw 
University  is  not  doing  work  that  would  otherwise  be  done  by  the  public 
schools,  and  therefore  is  not  competing  with  them.     It  is,  however,  in 
active,  hearty  co-operation  with  the  public  school  system  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  fitting  young  men  and  women  to  preside  as  teachers  over  these 
schools.     Shaw  University  believes  that  the  safety  of  our  beloved  nation 
and  State  lies  in  intelligently  educating  men  and  women.    To  this  end  its 
normal  department  will  be  fostered,  and,  if  possible,  its  facilities  increased 
and  the  field  of  its  usefulness  extended." 

Disbursement  op  Slater  Fdni>. 

K.  P.  Battle,  M.  D.    Physiology I   500  00 

H.  B.  Battle,  M.  D.    Chemistry 500  00 

M.  C.  Leonard.    Normal  Department 1,000  00 

T.D.Jenkins.    Mechanical  Department 800  00 

P.  H.  Hilton.     Carpentry. 400  00 

A.  A.  Dodson.    Blacksmithing 300  00 


CENTRAL  TENNESSEE  COLLEGE— Nashville,  Tennessee. 

J.  Braden,  D.  D.,  President.  "There  have  been  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  five  students,  doing  a  general  blacksmith  business.  They  have  iron 
vehicles  of  various  kinds.  The  wood  work  of  wagons  is  made  so  cheaply 
by  machinery,  that  to  get  the  wagon  stufi*  out  by  hand  is  so  expensive  that 
we  cannot  afibrd  to  do  work  of  that  kind,  so  our  wagon  work  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  repairs.  Three  students,  taught  by  Professor  Sedgwick, 
have  done  our  plumbing  work;  eight  young  men  have  been  in  the  tin 
shop;  sixteen  have  been  in  the  printing  office;  thirty-five  have  been 
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enrolled  in  the  carpenter  shop,  and  their  work  has  been  done  with  more 
care  and  in  a  better  style  than  last  year.  There  has  been  taught  some- 
thing of  plans  and  plain  drawings  for  small  buildings,  such  as  the  class  of 
students  we  have  would  most  need.  In  this  shop  there  has  been  a  verj 
marked  improvement  In  the  machine  shop  seventeen  have  been  enrolled. 
They  have  assisted  Professor  Sedgwick  in  the  manufacture  of  brass  or  the 
use  of  microscopes,  telescopes^  and  other  instruments,  and  have  learned  the 
use  of  such  tools  as  are  used  in  machine  shops.  The  progress  made  by  the 
students  has  been  very  gratifying  to  Professor  Sedgwick.  In  the  sewing 
department  the  work  done  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  A  course  of  lectures 
on  domestic  economy,  on  ventilation,  sanitary  matters  about  homes,  care  of 
homes  and  how  to  get  them,  has  been  delivered  by  Dr.  Hubbard  and  others. 
On  the  whole,  while  the  school  has  been  smaller  than  for  two  years  past, 
there  has  been  improvement  in  the  work  done  and  the  results  are  more 
satisfactory  than  in  former  years.  The  hard  times  have  affected  the  atten- 
dance in  all  our  departments,  and  also  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  but  the 
work  has  gone  on  all  the  same.  As  a  summary  I  add:  (1)  The  Industrial 
Department  is  better  organized  than  last  year;  (2)  The  work  in  some 
departments  is  better  done  because  of  better  instruction;  (3)  The  smaller 
number  in  attendance,  on  account  of  the  financial  pressure,  makes  the 
number  less  in  the  shops ;  (4)  The  money  of  the  Slater  Fund,  11500,  is 
paid  to  H.  G.  Sedgwick." 


THE   MEHARRY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE— 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

6.  W.  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  Dean.  Medical  Students,  107 ;  Dental,  10;  Phar- 
maceutical, 17.  One  Medical  and  three  Pharmaceutical  students  were  women. 

'^The  past  session  has  been  one  of  success.  The  attendance  has  been 
slightly  smaller  than  that  of  the  preceding  one,  but  the  graduating  class 
was  the  largest  known  in  the  history  of  the  school.  At  the  beginning  the 
four  years'  course  became  obligatory,  and  several  new  studies  have  been 
added.  Of  our  219  living  graduates,  200  are  practising  medicine,  6  are 
teaching,  and  4  are  employed  by  the  United  States  Government.  A 
graduate  of  the  class  of  '93  is  doing  good  work  in  Liberia,  Africa,  as  a 
medical  missionary.  One  of  the  class  of  '92  rendered  excellent  service  at 
Brunswick,  Georgia,  while  the  yellow  fever  prevailed.  A  most  kindly 
feeling  exists  between  our  Medical  Alumni  and  the  white  physicians  of 
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the  South.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Stames,  of  the 
claas  of  '84,  who  has  been  practicing  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  ever  since  his 
graduation,  was  asked  by  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Journal  at  Austin  to 
furnish  a  contribution  on  Trachelorrhaphy,  which  was  placed  as  a  leading 
article  in  the  June  number  of  that  journal.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
West  Texas  Medical  Association  he  was  invited  to  present  a  remarkable 
case  of  gastrotomy,  the  patient  having  a  quick  recovery  after  the  operation. 
During  the  past  session  our  students  have  been  favored  with  lectures  from 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  and  of  Yanderbilt  University,  from  the  Dean  of  the  Dental 
Department,  and  from  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsley,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  the  services  of  the  graduates  in 
Pharmacy,  and  the  dental  graduates  are  receiving  a  fair  amount  of  patron- 
age. The  death  rate  among  the  colored  people  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  South  continues  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  white  population. 
Consumption,  formerly  one  of  the  rarest  diseases,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
frequent  and  fatal.  Lack  of  proper  medical  attention  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  this  excessive  mortality.  In  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana,  with  a  colored  population  of  two  millions,  there  are  only 
about  forty  regularly  educated  colored  physicians  now  practising." 

Disbursement  of  the  Slater  Appropriation. 

W.  W.  Walker.     Dentistry..... $100  00 

J.  B.  Singleton.     Dentistry 100  00 

William  Sevier.     Pharmacy 100  00 

E.  A.  Buddiman.     Pharmacy 50  00 

G.  W.  Miller.    Physiology 100  00 

P.  R.  Burrus,    Anatomy 115  00 

N.  G.  Tucker.     Practice  of  Medicine 190  00 

R.  O.  Tucker.    Obstetrics 195  00 

W.J.  Sneed,    Surgery 200  00 

R.  F.  Boyd.    Gynaecology 200  00 

W.  Patterson.    Chemistry 100  00 

E.  L.  Gregory.     Medical  Jurisprudence 50  00 
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STRAIGHT   UNIVERSITY— New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Bev.  Oscar  Atwood,  President.  Teachers — male,  6;  female,  17.  Pupils 
— male,  250;  female,  325.  In  industrial  departments — male,  100;  female, 
120.  Value  of  property,  $125,000.  Endowment,  $2000.  Volumes  in 
library,  3100.  "  The  plan  of  work  in  the  shop  is  the  same  as  last  year, 
with  the  addition  of  mechanical  drawing.  All  students  work  from  scaled 
drawings  as  soon  as  they  can  be  taught  to  understand  such,  and  follow  a 
systematic  course,  which  gives  them  a  thorough  mental*drill  in  fractions, 
as  well  as  manual  skill.  Students  are  required  to  make  out  bills  of  materials 
for  their  exercises,  to  make  occasional  working  drawings,  to  learn  the  names 
of  tools  and  their  parts,  their  uses  and  the  reasons  for  their  characteristics, 
facts  about  materials  used,  to  observe  in  what  way  and  where  the  principles 
in  the  exercises  enter  into  construction,  and  to  learn,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
scientific  basis  on  which  they  rest  They  are  expected,  within  reasonable 
limits,  to  read  plans  of  wood  construction  and  to  execute  them  intelligently. 
One  hundred  girls  are  taught  in  sewing  and  dressmaking,  and  the  work  has 
been  carried  through  a  wider  range.  The  more  advanced  have  been  taught 
some  varieties  of  fancy  work,  as  embroidery,  drawn  work,  etc  The  girls 
have,  almost  without  exception,  come  to  enjoy  and  feel  interest  in  their 
work  and  have  made  rapid  progress.  The  aim  has  been  to  require 
thoroughness  in  all  kinds  of  work  done,  and  at  the  same  time  to  awaken  a 
love  for  such  work,  which  will  lead  them  to  make*  in  the  future  a  practical 
use  of  the  instructions  received.  We  acknowledge  with  great  gratitude 
the  assistance  we  have  received  from  the  Fund,  without  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  us  to  carry  on  the  work  so  successfully.  We  are 
grateful,  too,  for  the  kind  sympathy  you  have  shown  and  the  inspiration 
derived  from  your  visits.  The  school  is  now  reaping  benefit  from  raising 
its  standard  of  instruction  and  discipline.  The  spirit  of  the  students  is  most 
excellent.  We  teach  our  pupils  the  gospel  of  work.  No  more  do  we  see 
any  disposition  to  shun  any  work  assigned  to  them.  Labor  has  become 
dignified.  The  students  who  go  from  our  industrial  and  normal  depart- 
ments are  making  honorable  records.  Our  young  men  who  teach  in  the 
country  parishes,  build  school  houses  and  equip  them ;  they  build  churches 
and  comfortable  homes  which  displace  the  one-room  hovel.  Our  plan  is  to 
elevate  the  homes.  Our  normal  graduates  are  filling  important  places. 
Many  get  salaries  as  high  as  $75  and  $80  per  month.  Those  whom  we 
recommend  have  no  difBculty  in  getting  State  certificates  and  licenses.  At 
the  last  examination  for  positions  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  nine 
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presented  themselves  and  all  were  snocessful.  One  attained  the  highest 
mark  and  another  stood  second  on  the  list  There  are  more  than  twentj 
of  our  graduates  in  the  public  schools  of  this  citji  and,  as  I  am  officially 
informed,  they  are  doing  excellent  work.  In  the  normal  department 
thorough  instruction  is  given.  The  course  is  similar  to  those  g^Ten  in  the 
best  normal  schools  of  the  country.  Pedagogics  and  methods  are  taught 
by  a  graduate  of  the  Buffalo  (New  York)  Normal  School.  Students  are 
required  to  teach  in  the  Hand  Preparatory  School  under  careful  criticism, 
and  are  required  to  give  the  lessons  before  the  class  in  methods.  None  are 
allowed  to  graduate  who  have  not  done  satisfactory  work,  or  who  are 
incapable  of  controlling  their  classes. 

DiSBUBSEMENT  OF  ApPBOPBIATION. 

FQpUs 

Mrs.  £.  C.  Little.    Sewing  and  dressmaking $400  00 100 

E.  CRose.    Manual  Training 800  00 50 

Emily  W.  Nichols.    Pedagogics 400  00 20 

Mary  W.  Culver.     Mathematics 400  00 42 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL— Monts:omer7,  Alabama. 

William  B.  Paterson/  President  Pupils  enrolled,  male,  202 ;  female^ 
240 ;  all  of  whom  are  over  14  years  of  age  and  receive  normal  and  indus- 
trial instruction.  "  1  desire  especially  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  in 
our  work.  Your  visit  and  kind  words  give  it  a  recognition  here,  where 
you  are  known  so  well,  that  we  could  not  otherwise  get.  The  general 
methods  described  in  the  manual  training  are  similar  to  those  described  in 
detail  last  year.  Modeling  in  clay  has  been  much  developed  and  a  marked 
interest  has  been  shown  by  some  of  the  students.  It  was  in  the  clay  work 
that  the  students  first  showed  any  sign  of  originality  or  inventiveness. 
While  they  readily  reproduce  what  they  see,  they  are  backward  in  taking 
the  initiative  and  creating  a  new  pattern  from  the  materials  they  have. 
Several  of  the  classes  have  been  supplied  with  simple  drawing  instruments 
and  are  learning  to  measure  and  draw  to  a  scale  and  understand  how  to 
form  accurately  the  simple  geometric  forms  and  their  combinations,  which 
are  formed  into  designs  and  colored.  The  training  of  the  hand,  eye,  and 
taste,  resulting  in  intelligent  skill,  is  the  line  along  which  the  negro  can 
be  most  easily  and  profitably  developed.    The  eflfect  of  Mr.  Talbot's  work 
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is  seen  in  every  department  of  the  school,  particalarly  in  dressmaking,  car- 
pentry, and  map  drawing.  Instruction  has  been  given  in  some  form  of 
needle-work  to  nearly  two  hundred  girls.  A  marked  increase  of  interest 
has  been  manifested,  and  a  number  of  pupils  have  entered  for  the  benefit  of 
this  department  alone.  Two  will  graduate  in  June,  one  of  whom  has 
secured  a  position  as  industrial  teacher  for  next  year.  Both  have  sup- 
ported themselves  during  the  year  by  work  done  for  ladies  in  the  city. 
There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  young  men  who  have 
decided  to  learn  thoroughly  the  carpenter  trade.  The  result  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  We  have  endeavored 
this  year  to  put  our  instruction  in  domestic  science  on  a  scientific  basis  and 
to  teach  cooking  in  its  proper  relations  to  physiology  and  chemistry.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  means  of  charts,  books,  blackboard  exercises,  experiments, 
and  actual  cooking.  The  general  progress  of  the  school  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  Perfect  harmony  exists  between  the  faculty  and  the  students, 
and  increasing  numbers  of  the  pupils  show  a  desire  to  follow  mechanical 
employment,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  prejudice  that  once  existed  against 
manual  training  has  died  out.  The  high  standing  taken  by  the  graduates 
of  the  school  is  still  maintained  and  encourages  us  to  greater  efibrts  for 
those  now  in  our  care.  I  desire  again  to  thank  the  Board  for  an  appro- 
priation, without  which  the  industrial  feature  of  our  school  would  have  to 
be  abandoned.  It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  the  300  boarding 
students  pay  their  own  expenses  for  board,  as  no  aid  is  given  to  students.'^ 

DiSBUBSEMENT  OF  SlATER  MoNEY. 

Henry  Talbot.    Supt.  Manual  Training $800  00 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Morris.    Sewing 400  00 

MissW.  Meyers.    Dressmaking 450  00 

Samuel  Phillips.    Woodworking 540  00 

Miss  H.  R.  Stratton,    Ckwking 300  00 


NEW   ORLEANS    UNIVERSITY— New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

L.  G.  Adkinson,  D.  D.,  President  Pupils  in  Normal  Department,  46. 
Value  of  plant,  1100,000.  ^'A  larger  percentage  of  last  year's  English 
class  entered  the  Normal  than  in  any  preceding  year  since  the  course  was 
made  three  years  in  length.    This  year's  class  will  have  done  twice  as 
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much  theory  work  and  more  than  twice  as  much  practice  teaching.  The 
teaching  has  heen  mach  improved,  the  discipline  has  been  better.  At  the 
weekly  teachers'  meeting,  original  papers  have  been  read  by  the  students 
upon  varioas  pedagogical  topics,  and  the  discussions  have  made  the  meet- 
ings more  interesting.  The  teachers  have  been  supplied  with  snch  blanks 
as  parish  superintendents  require,  and  have  been  given  practice  in  filling 
them.  The  pressure  of  the  times  is  affecting  us  more  now  than  at  any 
former  period  and  has  caused  the  general  enrollment  to  fall  considerably 
below  that  of  last  year.  I  hope  the  Board  may  think  it  wise  to  continue 
the  normal  work  in  connection  with  our  school." 

DiSBUBSEMENT  OF  SlATEB  FuKD. 

Frank  King $800  00 

Miss  A.  E.  E.  Patton v 400  00 

L.  E.  Shroyer 160  00 

F.  Adkinson 50  00 

M.  A.  Farr 50  00 

J.  W.  Collett 50  00 


TALLADEGA  COLLEGE— Talladega,  Alabama. 

H.  S.  DeForest,  D.  D.,  President  Pupils  enrolled,  male,  276 ;  female, 
313.  Male  teachers,  9;  female,  15.  Normal  students  received  instruction 
in  the  industries :  male,  two  years  in  architectural  drawing  and  one  year  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture;  female,  two  years  in  nursing,  with  special 
attention  to  hygiene.  Besides  improvements  in  school  facilities  during  the 
year,  near  |100,000  have  been  added  to  the  college  property.  Value  of 
property,  $127,666.  Endowment,  $135,854.  Volumes  in  Library,  6500. 
"  Despite  the  pressure  of  hard  times  this  has  been  a  prosperous  year  for 
the  college  and  our  numbers  have  been  more  than  ever  before.  In  scholar- 
ship and  deportment,  in  industrial  skill,  in  substantial  growth  we  are  making 
good  progress.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  a  thoroughly  honest  school,  aim- 
ing at  reality  and  teaching  our  pupils  to  despise  shams,  and  that  the  good 
fruitage  of  our  work  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.*' 

Disbursement  of  Slateb  Fund. 

Mr.  Burrage $400  00 

Miss  Showers 4oo  00 
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Mr.  Williamson 800  00 

Mr.  Bishop 600  00 

MissChalfant 400  00 


TOUGALOO  UNIVERSITY— Toufiraloo,  Mississippi. 

Frank  G.  Woodworth,  D.  D.,  President.  Pupils — male,  191 ;  female,  161. 
Normal  Department,  35;  Industrial,  216.  "In  the  main  the  course  of 
work  has  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  year  previous,  but  in  all  departments 
substantial  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  work 
done.  The  distinctly  pedagogical  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Hill ;  nurse-training,  under  Miss  Messick.  In  sewing  and  cooking  there 
have  been  seventy  pupils;  the  course  has  been  essentially  that  reported 
last  year,  with  especial  endeavor  so  to  train  the  pupils  that  they  may  them- 
selves be  able  to  teach  these  things  in  their  schools.  Mr.  F.  H.  Ball  has 
proved  very  capable  and  efficient  in  charge  of  the  manual  training  depart- 
ment, and  his  work  covers  mechanical  drawing,  wood-work,  and  forging. 
In  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  in  the  normal  department,  the  students 
are  doing  the  work  in  orthographic  projection  and  framing  of  buildings, 
with  some  problems  of  geometry,  and  drawings  of  parts  of  machines.  At 
present  we  have  ninety  students  taking  drawing.  In  the  wood-working 
department  the  time  is  spent  in  learning  the  nature,  the  use,  and  the  care 
of  the  tools  and  in  making  the  different  joints  and  exercises  as  adopted  by 
the  leading  manual  training  schools.  In  this  department  there  are  sixty 
pupils.  The  course  of  work  in  the  forge-room  is  the  same  as  taught  in  the 
Manual  Training  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  number  of  pupils  in  this 
work  is  twenty.  A  great  addition  to  our  facilities  for  the  girls'  industries 
is  the  new  Berkshire  cottage,  costing  $4,500,  which  will  accommodate  the 
sewing  and  cooking  classes,  and  have  rooms  so  that  eight  girls  at  a  time 
can  have  the  benefit  of  practical  housekeeping,  keeping  house  under  direc- 
tion for  six  or  eight  weeks  at  a  time." 

Disbursement  of  Slater  Appropriation. 

F.  H.  Ball.    Manual  Training $1,200  00 

Laura  Messick.    Nursing 540  00 

Florence  Gough.    Sewing 420  00 

Harriet  Heoock.    Cooking 420  00 

Mary  E.  Hodge.    Normal 430  00 
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SPELMAN  SEMINARY— Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Giles,  Principal.    MiflB  Lncy  H.  Upton,  AsBociate  Prin- 
cipal.   Pupils  enrolled,  624,  of  whom  343  are  boarders  and  281  day  scholars. 
Ayerage  attendance,  416.    '*  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Spelman  we 
have  ample  space  in  which  to  grow.    Giles  Hall  provides  large  class-rooma 
and  convenient  dormitories  on  third  floor,  where  are  also  rooms  for  teachers, 
class-rooms  for  the  normal  and  training  department,  and  the  laboratory  and 
science  lecture-room.    On  the  second  floor  is  an  airy  assembly-room,  and 
there  are  also  ten  cheerful  recitation-rooms  for  the  intermediate  department ; 
the  first  floor  has  rooms  for  the  primary.     In  the  sunny,  above-ground 
basement  are  a  gymnasium  and  a  kindergarten-room,  besides  play-rooms 
for  the  day  scholars.    A  central  heating  plant  containing  four  boilers  from 
which  steam  is  carried  to  several  buildings,  has  been  erected   this  year 
through  the  continued  generosity  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.    The  hard  times,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  have  diminished  the  number  of  our  pupils.    This  spares 
us  the  pain  of  refusing  admission  to  any  applicant  except  to  such  as  wish  to 
pay  all  school  expenses  by  work.    A  large  number  enter  school  every  Octo- 
ber with  the  intention  of  leaving  at  Christmas  to  earn  money  by  teaching 
in  the  country  schools.     A  change  has  recently  been  made  in  Georgia  so 
that  the  country  schools  will  have  continuous  session,  probably  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  this  disastrous  break  in  the  education  of  those  who  are  obliged  to 
teach  while  continuing  their  studies,  will  be  avoided.    A  large  proportion 
of  old  students  returned  to  us  this  year,  and  among  our  new  ones  were  an 
unusual  number  who  had  carried  on  their  elementary  studies  so  far  as  to  be 
prepared  to  enter  our  academic  department     Every  department  of  the 
Seminary  has  done  good  work.     In  our  laundry,  our  kitchens,  and  dining- 
rooms,  our  sewing-room,  our  printing  office,  and  our  ward  a  high  standard 
is  set  and  excellence  has  been  obtained.    Our  primary  and  intermediate 
departments  form  the  practice  school  of  the  student-teachers  in  our  normal 
and  training  departments.     Our  grammar  department  is  now  for  the  first 
time  graded  throughout     In  our  normal  and  training  department  we  note 
with  pleasure  many  signs  of  progress.     Our  experience  is,  that,  through 
the  unremitting  watchfulness  and  patient  labor  of  the  critic  teachers,  the 
classes  taught  by  the  student-teachers  have  done  thorough  work  and  have 
made  rapid  progress.     These  student-teachers  were  engaged  in  teaching 
country  schools  during  the  summer  months.     One  has  just  receiv^  from 
the  County  Commissioner  a  first-grade  license,  which  is  the  first  one  issued 
in  that  county  to  a  colored  person  for  twenty  years,  while  there  are  very 
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few  while  teachen  there  holding  a  first-grade  license.  The  religious  life 
of  Spelman  has  been  fed,  as  in  the  yean  that  are  past,  by  daily  stndy  of 
God's  word,  by  daily  earnest  .prayer,  by  daily  effort  to  bring  all  actions  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  sanctuary." 

DlBBUBSEMENT  OF  SlATEB  FuND. 

Elisabeth  V.  Griffin .,. $800  00 

Carrie  E.  Bemus 800  00 

Mary  L.  Welch '. 660  00 

E.  J.  Batty 600  00 

Lucy  H.  Tupley 600  00 

J.  L.  Whitney 600  00 

EmmaGoble 300  00 

Lena  M.  Topping 300  00 

H.  M.  Garland 276  00 

E.  Palmer 276  00 


CLARK  UNIVERSITY— Atlanta,  i^eor^ia. 

D.  G.  John,  D.  D.,  President.  Pupils  enrolled — male,  224,  female,  229. 
108  male  pupils  in  industries;  266  in  department  of  domestic  economy;  10 
trade  students  received  certificates  of  graduation.  ''Only  male  students 
above  the  age  of  16  and  under  college  grade  have  been  required  to  work  in 
shops.  As  we  have  no  afternoon  session,  it  has  been  found  almost  impossi- 
ble to  detain  day  students  for  shop  work,  parents  requiring  their  children 
to  return  /home  as  soon  as  recitations  are  completed.  The  attendance  this 
year  is  twenty-six  more  than  last  year,  the  number  to  graduate  in  trades 
nine  more,  and  the  number  in  the  mechanical  engineering  course  three 
more, — all  of  which  shows  a  healthful  growth.  Our  students  need  instruc- 
tion in  farming  and  gardening  almost  more  than  in  any  other  department. 
Colored  people  are  pre-eminently  tillers  of  soil,  and  will  continue  to  be  for 
generations  to  come.  To  show  them  how  to  cultivate  the  soil  more  intelli- 
gently and  hence  more  profitably,  would  not  only  benefit  those  people,  but 
the  entire  population,  in  cheapened  products  and  increased  value  of  land. 
I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  establish  this  department  under  a  practical 
and  scientific  instructor  and  I  earnestly  solicit  an  appropriation  for  that 
purpose.  Professor  Houghton  has  offers  of  more  than  ten  times  the  amount 
of  work  he  is  able  to  do  during  vacation  with  his  student  steam-fitters,  who 
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are  in  the  very  best  repute  all  over  the  South.  So  great  is  the  demand 
for  our  iudustrial  students  that  most  of  them  are  hurried  away  by  tempting 
offers  before  we  deem  them  fit  to  graduate.  We  believe  a  method  of  instruc- 
tion which  produces  such  results  is  worthy  of  most  favorable  oonidderation." 

DiSBUBSEMENT  OF  SlATEB  FuKD. 

Superintendent ^1,200  00 

Instructor.    Wood  Shop 104  86 

"            Blacksmith  Shop 463  00 

"            Harness  Shop 836  00 

"            Paint  Shop 482  00 


NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL   INSTITUTE— 

Hampton,  Virginia. 

H.  B.  Frissell,  D.  D.,  Principal.  Pupils— male,  290,  female,  196. 
Teachers — male,  21 ;  female,  39.  In  Normal  department,  teachers,  27 ; 
pupils,  not  Indians,  243.  Real  estate,  773  acresl  Value  of  property, 
1500,000.  Endowment,  $366,000.  Volumes  in  library,  6,000.  65  pupils 
are  preparing  to  go  out  as  teachers  in  June. 

Dr.  Frissell  has  been  chosen  as  the  successor  of  the  lamented  Armstrong. 
He  is  conscious  of  the  responsibility  of  undertaking  to  keep  the  school  on 
the  high  plane  to  which  it  had  been  carried  by  the  extraordinary  ability  of 
his  predecessor,  but  he  has  entered  upon  the  task  with  zeal  and  energy. 
Fortunately,  he  had  been,  for  several  years,  an  associate  of  General  Arm- 
strong, enjoyed,  in  unlimited  measure,  his  confidence,  and,  since  the  attack 
by  which  the  General  was  stricken  down,  has  practically  had  in  his  hands 
the  entire  administration. 

"  Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  help  rendered  by  the 
Board  for  work  along  lines  vital  to  the  school  and  the  interests  of  the  negro 
race,  and  for  your  own  sympathy  and  help  which  has  been  most  grateful  to 
us  at  Hampton,  who  have  felt  keenly  the  loss  of  General  Armstrong. 

The  financial  troubles  of  the  year  have  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  devote 
much  time  to  the  raising  of  funds  and  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  carrying 
out  of  plans  which  seemed  important. 

Some  progress  has  been  made,  however,  toward  more  perfect  organization 
and  better  work  in  shops  and  school  rooms. 
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Mr.  C.  C.  Tacker,  formerly  of  Atlanta  University,  has  taken  charge  of 
the  manual  training  school,  and  regular  instruction  has  been  given  to  120 
boys  and  25  girls  from  the  normal  school  classes,  in  the  use  of  tools  and  the 
principles  of  mechanical  work.  Much  enthusiasm  has  been  shown  by  the 
students.  We  hope  another  year  to  extend  the  instruction  to  every  student 
in  the  normal  school. 

A  distinction  has  been  made  more  clearly  than  ever  between  those  stu- 
dents intending  to  devote  themselves  to  trades  and  those  preparing  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools.  Some  modification  has  been  made  in  the  academic 
studies  of  the  trade  students  in  order  to  fit  them  more  perfectly  for  their  work. 

A  special  class  for  the  study  of  agriculture  has  been  started.  Two  instruc- 
tors have  given  lectures  twice  a  week  to  students  in  the  normal  school,  and 
a  certain  number  who  intend  to  fit  themselves  to  teach  agriculture  have 
put  themselves  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  who  is  in  charge  of  this 
department,  to  receive  special  instruction. 

Two  additional  instructors  have  been  employed  this  year  to  teach  the 
girls  sewing.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  more  of  intelligent 
work  into  all  the  girls'  industries.  A  teacher  from  Philadelphia  has  had 
regular  elapses  in  cooking.  The  Abby  May  Home  has  been  useful  in  giving 
to  a  certain  number  of  girls  more  all-round  instruction  in  the  care  of  a  house 
than  is  possible  in  the  larger  buildings. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  physical  training  of  both  boys  and  girls. 
A  graduate  from  the  Gymnasium  in  Boston  has  given  instruction  to  the 
girls  of  the  normal  school  and  to  the  children  of  the  Whittier  School.  Our 
Disciplinarian,  assisted  by  an  officer  from  Fortress  Monroe,  has  gotten  the 
boys  into  better  shape  than  ever  before.  The  great  mortality  among  the 
negroes  makes  the  study  of  vital  statistics  and  questions  related  to  health 
most  important. 

An  earnest  endeavor  has  been  made  the  past  year  to  bring  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  school  into  closer  relations.  More  time  than  ever  before  has 
been  devoted  by  the  middle  and  senior  classes  to  practice-teaching,  the 
seniors  having  devoted  a  solid  month  to  work  with  the  children  in  the 
Whittier  School.  The  Kindergarten  has  been  enlarged  and  improved, 
and  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  our  normal  students  in  teaching  them 
the  proper  methods  of  dealing  with  their  children. 

Greater  care  has  been  exercised  than  ever  in  the  selection  of  students. 
We  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to  prepare  the  teachers  and 
leaders  of  the  negro  race  we  must  have  the  best  material.  Within  the  past 
three  years  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  the  requirements  for 
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adminion,  and  still  more  for  graduation.  One  result  of  this  greater  strict- 
ness  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  our  graduating  class,  the  present 
class  numbering  only  twenty-nine.  The  requirement  of  a  year's  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  after  the  middle  year  has  also  had  its 
effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  the  graduating  classes,  many  never 
returning  after  their  year  out.  We  are  thoroughly  convinced,  however,  of 
the  value  of  this  requirement. 

We  have  recently  gotten  out  a  circular  advertising  to  our  own  graduates 
and  those  of  other  schools  an  advanced  course  in  normal  training  to  begin 
next  year.  Certain  of  our  graduates  have  expressed  a  wish  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  modern  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  hoped  that  this  course 
will  meet  a  real  need.  Prominence  will  be  given  to  methods  of  teaching, 
to  practice  with  children,  and  to  the  study  of  literature  and  science. 

One  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  has  been  regularly  employed  to  visit 
the  public  schools  under  the  care  of  Hampton  teachers,  to  impress  upon 
them  the  need  of  better  work,  and  to  report  to  us.  Several  of  the  teachers 
have  also  gone  out  on  tours  of  inspection  among  the  schools  of  the  State. 
It  is  hoped  to  make  the  schools  under  the  care  of  our  Hampton  graduates 
centres  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  cooking,  and  decent  living  to  a  still 
greater  degree  than  at  present. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  industrial  training  should  be  introduced  into 
every  public  school  in  the  South.  The  success  of  a  number  of  our  gradu- 
ates among  the  negroes  of  the  country  districts  along  these  lines  shows  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  these  schools  centres  for  much  broader  and  more 
practical  work  than  is  now  being  done. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  initiate  at  Hampton  this  year  a  ^stematic 
study  of  the  history  and  folk-lore  of  the  negro  race.  One  of  the  teachers 
has  started  a  folk-lore  society.  Conferences  have  been  held  with  the  stu- 
dents and  graduates  in  regard  to  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  their 
people.  The  conference  of  the  graduates  held  last  May  at  Hampton  brought 
out  much  interesting  information." 

Affucation  of  Slater  Fund  Affbofriation. 

Abby  May  Home 1300  00 

Miss  Catherine  Condell.    Model  Classes 250  00 

"    JaneE.  Davis.    Science 250  00 

"    Jessie  F.  Andrus.     "     250  00 

"    Emma  Johnston.    Mathematics 200  00 
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Miss  Fannie  L.  Pieraon.    Science ~  260  00 

"    Jane  8.  Worcester.    Geography 400  00 

"     Pearl  F.  Pond.    Free-hand  Drawing 260  00 

CO.  Tucker.    Technical  Shop 900  00 

Miss  Mary  W.  Nettleton.     Whittier  Training  School 360  00 

"    Nina  Forsythe.    Dressmaking 260  00 

"    Emily  M.  Colling.    Cooking 300  00 

J.  Frank  La  Crosse.    Painting 260  00 

John  Sagden.    Carpentry  and  Cabinet  Work 200  00 

Geo.  W.  King.    Iron  Work 400  00 

H.  N.  G.  Corson.    Wheelwright  Work 200  00 

$6,000  00 


BISHOP  COLLEGE— Marfhall,  Texas. 

Bev.  N.  Wolverton,  President,  Pupils,  270.  "The  large  new  building 
mentioned  in  my  last  report  has  been  completed,  and  was  occupied  on  the 
16th  of  March.  It  b  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  and  is  both  substantial  in 
oopstruction  and  handsome  in  appearance.  The  building  is  heated  with  steam 
and  lighted  partly  by  electricity.  The  cost,  with  heating,  furnishing,  light- 
ing, and  water  supply,  is  a  little  o^er  $31,600,  and  the  building  is  Yerj  com- 
plete, from  the  massive  foundation  to  the  slate  roof.  Last  year  I  showed 
by  tabulated  results,  that  not  less  than  96  per  cent,  of  our  students  who 
wrote  for  State  certificates  were  successful.  Our  records  show  no  falling 
off  in  this  regard." 

DiSBURSEMEMT  OF  SlATEB  FuND. 

Miss  T.  A.  KusseU $750  00 

MissC.  H.  Denslow 600  00 

F.  N.  Goble 260  00 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL— Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

John  H.  Jackson,  President.  The  State  established  this  school  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  the  colored  public  schools^  but  agricultural,  mechanical, 
and  domestic  departments  have  been  added.    Pupils  enrolled — 74  female. 
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38  male,  representing  40  counties.  The  State  Superintendent  says:  **In 
the  Normal  Department  every  student  enrolled.  In  the  Indnstrial 
Department,  18  males,  28  females.  Five  men  are  taking  a  special  course 
in  mechanical  work.  All  the  women  are  enrolled  for  instruction  in  the 
department  of  domestic  economy  and  devote  two  hours  each  day  to  house- 
hold work ;  and  to  cutting,  fitting,  dressmaking,  and  fancy  work.  While 
but  the  few  noted  above  have  special  mechanical  training,  all  spend  several 
hours  each  week  in  the  shop  learning  the  use  of  tools.  The  tone  of  the 
school  is  admirable.  The  increased  attendance  is  largely  due  to  the  board- 
ing  facilities  provided  last  summer  and  autumn,  which  accommodate  about 
all  the  girls  in  attendance.  There  are  no  accommodations  for  the  men,  but 
they  find  homes  in  the  city.  Kentucky  needs  a  thousand  trained  tochers 
for  the  colored  schools, — men  and  women  of  solid  attainments,  professional 
skill,  and  sound  morals,  who  can  wake  up  their  own  race  and  at  the  same 
time  break  down  that  lingering  prejudice  or  at  least  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  whites,  which  prevents  the  legislature  from  making  a  more 
generous  and  adequate  provision  for  this  school, — a  school  having  a  faculty 
which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  the  colored  schools  of  the  Union,  and 
one  over  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  watch  with  much  concern.  We  hope 
that  this  institution  may  ultimately  become  a  recognised  power  in  the 
uplifting  of  a  race  whose  condition  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  burden  and  a 
menace  to  society." 


CLAFLIN   UNIVERSITY— Oranfireburs,  South  Carolina. 

L.  M.  Dunton,  D.  D.,  President.  Teachers— male,  15,  female,  12.  Stu- 
dents— male,  307,  female,  143;  total,  450.  Pupils  in  Normal  Department, 
140.  Pupils  in  Manual  Training  Departments,  400.  Number  of  school 
buildings,  20.  Number  of  acres,  200.  Value  of  property,  $150,000. 
Volumes  in  Library,  1700.    Endowment,  none. 

Slater  Fund  expended  as  follows: — 

B.  Charles  Bates.    Gen'l  Supt.  and  Instructor  in  Archi- 
tectural and  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Carpentry $1,000  00 

Daniel  Shukr.     Wood  Working  by  Machinery ., 320  00 

William  W.  Cook.  "          "          *'   Hand 200  00 

Joseph  R.  Bulkley.            "          "        "  100  00 

George  W.  Barnes.     Iron  Working  by  Hand  and  Machine 350  00 

Joseph  S.  Himes.         "           "         "       "     60  00 
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Thomas  Swan.    House  Painting,  Graining,  &c. 280  00 

Elisha  B.  Clarke.     Bricklaying,  Plastering,  <&c 320  00 

Isaac  Sanders.    Steam  Laundering 210  00 

John  Palmer.    Steam  Engineering. 160  00 

''The  following  is  the  list  of  industries  and  the  number  of  students 
instructed:  Agriculture,  55;  Architectural  Drawing,  15;  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, 170 ;  Brickmaking,  Bricklaying,  Plastering,  &c.,  150 ;  Wood-working 
by  hand  and  machinery,  44 ;  Dressmaking,  35 ;  Sewing,  63 ;  Cooking,  41 ; 
Milling,  3 ;  Iron-working  by  hand  and  machinery,  37 ;  Laundering,  27 ; 
Millinery,  21 ;  House  painting,  graining,  decorating,  Ac,  89 ;  Stenography 
and  Type  Writing,  24.  Number  of  instructors  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ments— males,  10,  females,  3. 

"Decided  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  industrial  departments 
since  our  last  report.  About  $20,000  worth  of  machinery,  tools,  and  appara- 
tus have  been  added  to  the  various  departments ;  the  courses  of  instruction 
have  been  carefully  defined;  the  classes  have  been  graded,  and  a  systematic 
record  is  kept  of  the  progress  of  each  student  in  each  department  The 
yarious  courses  lead  to  a  certificate. 

"  We  note  that  there  is  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  our  students 
in  the  manual  training  departments ;  that  the  discipline  of  the  school  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum ;  that  manual  training  not  only  does  not  detract 
from  but  aids  in  the  literary  departments ;  that  the  health  of  our  students 
is  better  and,  not  least,  that  the  varied  and  busy  life  of  our  students  con- 
tributes to  their  moral  uplift.  We  feel  that  we  cannot  commend  this  sys- 
tem of  education  too  highly.  The  Slater  Fund  has  been  the  inspiration  of 
this  remarkable  development  and  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Slater  and  his  Trustees 
in  the  direction  of  this  Fund  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again. 

"Special  attention  is  given  in  this  institution  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools.  In  addition  to  the  usual  English  branches 
taught,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
During  the  spring  term  of  each  year  circulars  are  mailed  to  all  of  the 
colored  teachers  of  the  State,  offering  them  the  advantages  of  the  institu- 
tion, for  review  or  advanced  work,  free  of  charge.  Many  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  in  this  and  other  ways  the  institution 
is  aiding  in  supplying  the  State  with  a  good  grade  of  teachers." 


APPROPRIATIONS.  1893-94. 


Stete  Normal  School,  Montgomery,  Alabama $2,500  00 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Alabama 2,500  00 

Normal  and  Indnstrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Alabama^ 4^000  00 

Clark  Uni^ersitj,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 2,500  00 

Spelman  Institnte,  Atlanta,  Georgia 5,000  00 

State  Normal  School,  Frankfort,  Kentucky 1,000  00 

New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 1,500  00 

Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana ^ 2,000  00 

Toogaloo  University,  Toogaloo,  Mississippi 8,000  00 

Shaw  University,  Baleigh,  North  Carolina 2,500  00 

Leonard  Medical  College,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 1,000  00 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina. 3,000  00 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee 1,500  00 

Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee 1,500  00 

Bishop  College,  Marshall,  Texas 1,500  00 

Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia. 5,000  00 

$40,000  00 
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MEMORIAL  OF  GENERAL  S.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

INSTITUTE,  HAMPTON,  VA. 


Introduction. 


Dear  Friend:  The  following  memoraDda  were  found  here  among 
General  Armstrong's  private  papers  and  were  left  with  his  will  to  be 
opened  after  his  death. 

Those  of  his  friends  who  have  seen  them,  have  found  them  so  charac- 
teristic and  full  of  his  spirit  that  we  have  thought  they  should  not  be 
withheld  from  a  wider  circle. 

Respectfullj, 

H.  B.  Frissell. 
January,  1894. 

MEMORANDA. 

Now  when  all  is  bright,  the  family  together,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
alarm  and  very  much  to  be  thankful  for,  it  is  well  to  look  ahead  and,  per- 
haps, to  say  the  things  that  I  should  wish  known  should  I  suddenly  die. 

I  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  School  graveyard,  among  the  students,  where 
one  of  them  would  have  been  put  had  he  died  next. 

I  wish  no  monument  or  fuss  whatever  over  my  grave;  only  a  simple 
headstone — no  text  or  sentiment  inscribed,  only  my  name  and  the  date.  I 
wish  the  simplest  funeral  service,  without  sermon  or  attempt  at  oratory — 
a  soldier's  funeral. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  enough  friends  to  see  that  the  work  of  the  school 
shall  continue.    Unless  some  shall  make  sacrifices  for  it,  it  cannot  go  on. 

A  work  that  requires  no  sacrifice  does  not  count  for  much  in  fulfilling 
God's  plans.  But  what  is  commonly  called  sacrifice  is  the  best,  happiest 
use  of  one's  self  and  one's  resources — ^the  best  investment  of  time,  strength, 
and  means.  He  who  makes  no  such  sacrifice  is  most  to  be  pitied.  He  is 
a  heathen,  because  he  knows  nothing  of  God. 
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In  the  School,  the  great  thing  is  not  to  quarrel ;  to  pall  all  together ;  to 
refrain  from  hasty,  unwise  words  and  actions;  to  unselfishly  and  wisely  seek 
the  best  good  of  all;  and  to  get  rid  of  workers  whose  temperaments  are 
unfortunate,  whose  heads  are  not  level — no  matter  how  much  knowledge 
or  culture  they  may  have.    Cantankerousneas  is  worse  than  heterodoxy. 

I  wish  no  effort  at  a  biography  of  myself  made.  Good  friends  might  get 
up  a  pretty  good  story,  but  it  would  not  be  the  whole  truth.  The  truth  of 
a  life  usually  lies  deep  down — we  hardly  know  ourselves — God  only  does. 
I  trust  His  mercy.  The  shorter  one's  creed  the  better.  ''  Simply  to  Thy 
cross  I  cling"  is  enough  for  me. 

I  am  most  thankful  for  my  parents,  my  Hawaiian  home,  for  war  experi- 
ences, and  college  days  at  Williams,  and  for  life  and  work  at  Hampton. 
Hampton  has  blessed  me  in  so  many  ways ;  along  with  it  have  come  the 
choicest  people  of  the  country  for  my  friends  and  helpers,  and  then,  such  a 
grand  chance  to  do  something  directly  for  those  set  free  by  the  war,  and, 
indirectly,  for  those  who  were  conquered ;  and  Indian  work  has  been  another 
great  privilege. 

Few  men  have  had  the  chance  that  I  have  had.  I  never  gave  up  or 
sacrificed  anything  in  my  life — have  been,  seemingly,  guided  in  everything. 

Prayer  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world.  It  keeps  us  near  to  God — mj 
own  prayer  has  been  most  weak,  wavering,  inconstant,  yet  has  been  the 
best  thing  I  have  ever  done.  I  think  this  a  universal  truth — what  com- 
fort is  there  in  any  but  the  broadest  truths  ? 

I  am  most  curious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  next  world.  How  will  it  all 
seem  7  Perfectly  fair  and  perfectly  natural,  no  doubt  We'ought  not  to 
fear  death.    It  is  friendly. 

The  only  pain  that  comes  at  the  thought  of  it  is  for  my  true,  faith  fol 
wife,  and  blessed,  dear  children.  But  they  will  be  brave  about  it  all,  and, 
in  the  end,  stronger.    They  are  my  greatest  comfort. 

Hampton  must  not  go  down.  See  to  it,  you  who  are  true  to  the  black 
and  red  children  of  the  land,  and  to  just  ideas  of  education. 

The  loyalty  of  my  old  soldiers,  and  of  my  students,  has  been  an  unspeak- 
able comfort. 

It  pays  to  follow  one's  best  light — to  put  God  and  countiy  first ;  our- 
selves afterward. 

Taps  has  just  sounded. 

S.  G.  Abmbtbong. 
Hamftok,  Va., 
New  Year's  Eve,  1890. 
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TRUSTEES. 
1895. 

DANIEL  C.  OILMAN,  LL.  D., 
IVemdenL 

Chief  Justice  MELVILLE  W.  FULLER,  LL.  D., 

Vtce-PreridenL 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  CUREY,  LL.  D., 
Seeretary. 

MORRIS  E.  JESUP,  Esq., 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  A.  SLATER,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  E.  DODGE,  Esq. 

RL  Rev.  HENRY  C.  POTTER,  D,  D.,  LL.  D. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  J.  NORTHEN. 

Rev.  BISHOP  C.  B.  GALLOWAY,  D.  D. 

ALEXANDER  E.  ORR,  Esq. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Finance: 
John  A.  Stewart,  Chaimum, 

WILLIAM  B.  DODOE.  MORRIS  K.  JESUP. 

Educational: 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  J.  NORTHEN.  DANIEL  C  GILMAN. 

C.  B.  OALLOWAT.  MORRIS  K.  JESUP. 

Exeeidioe: 

Daniel  C.  Oilman,  Chainnan, 

HENRT  c.  POTTER.  J.  L.  M.  OURRY,  Secretary, 


Letters  may  be  addressed  to 

Hon.  J.'  L.  M.  CURRY, 

1736  M.  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


clerk: 

BENJAMIN  STRONG, 

44  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THB  TKU8TBJC8  OF  THE 

JOHN  F.  SLATER  FUND. 


NINETEENTH  MEETING. 

In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund  was  held  in  New  York  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  197  Madison  Avenue, 
Wednesday,  April  10th,  1895,  at  eight  p.  m. ; 
and  the  session  was  continued,  by  adjournment, 
on  Thursday,  when  the  Board  re-assembled  at  the 
office  of  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart,  President  of  the 
United  States  Trust  Conipany. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
Board,  and  the  clerk  acted  as  Secretary.  The 
members  below  named  were  in  attendance,  namely, 
Messrs.  Galloway,  Gilman,  Jesup,  Potter,  and 
Stewart.  Letters  were  received  from  Chief-Jus- 
tice Fuller  and  Bishop  Capers  explaining  their 
absence  on  account  of  important  duties.  Messrs. 
Dodge,  Slater,  and  Curry  were  absent  from  the 
country. 
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The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  pre- 
sented and  approved.  The  death  of  Reverend  Dr. 
Broadus  was  announced  by  the  President,  and, 
after  appropriate  remarks  by  the  members  of  the 
Board,  he  was  requested  to  prepare  a  suitable 
minute  to  be  inserted  in  the  annual  report  and  com- 
municated to  the  family  of  our  departed  colleague. 

The  resignation,  of  Bishop  Capers  was  accepted 
with  regret.  It  was  decided  to  fill  his  place  by  an 
election.  A  ballot  having  been  cast,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der E.  Orr,  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  was  unani- 
mously chosen  a  member  of  the  Board. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  defer  until  autumn 
the  filling  of  the  other  vacancy. 

The  President  reported  that  the  special  meeting 
of  the  Board  appointed  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
January  11th,  was  duly  convened.  The  Chief- 
Justice,  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  Board  were  present,  and  also  the  persons 
below  named — presidents  of  institutions  aided  by 
the  Slatp]r  Fund — viz..  Rev.  C.  F.  Meserve,  of 
Shaw  University,  Rev.  L.  M.  Dunton,  of  Claflin 
University,  Rev.  F.  Gr.  Woodward,  of  Tougaloo 
University,  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of  Hampton 
Institute,  and  Mr.  B.  T.  Washington,  of  Tuske- 
gee  Institute. 

A  written  report  of  the  conference,  prepared  by 
the  clerk  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Benjamin  Strong, 
was  laid  before  the  Trustees. 
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The  annual  report  of  Dr.  Curry,  Chairman  of 
the  Educational  Committee,  was  next  presented 
and  considered,  and  also  a  supplementary  letter 
with  respect  to  the  appropriations  for  the  ensuing 
year.     His  report  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund : — 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting  I  have  visited  all  the  schools 
aided  by  the  Fund,  except  those  at  Tougaloo  and  Frankfort. 
These  schools  are  generally  in  a  good  condition,  but  have  suf- 
fered, as  have  all  unendowed  educational  enterprises,  from  the 
economic  and  financial  depression  which  has  rested,  like  a 
night-mare,  upon  the  hopes  and  energies  of  the  South.  We 
must  be  content  with  sure  and  steady  rather  than  with  sudden 
and  rapid  progress.  A  generation  may  develop  instances  of 
individual  manhood  and  wealth,  but  it  is  too  short  a  period, 
under  most  favorable  circumstances,  within  which  to  expect 
the  maturing  of  a  nascent  civilization,  the  full  fruitage  of  all 
human  possibilities,  or  the  attainment  by  a  lately  emancipated 
race  of  what  has  been,  among  other  peoples,  the  tardy  and  often 
interrupted  growth  of  centuries.  It  needs  also  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly before  us  that  the  accepted  methods  of  education  are  of 
doubtful  universal  application  to  negroes.  Some  of  them  need 
the  best  intellectual  and  moral  training  that  they  may  become 
leaders  of  the  industrial,  social,  intellectual  and  religious  life 
of  the  race,  but,  avoiding  any  discussion  of  causes,  the  fact  is 
undeniable  that,  as  things  now  are,  the  great  mass  need  to  be 
fitted  for  domestic  and  mechanical  occupations  which  will  pro- 
duce the  means  of  living  and  help  to  ensure  self-respect  and 
comfortable  self-support.  To  make  manual  or  industrial  train- 
ing an  organic  and  beneficial  part  of  school-work  is  a  slow 
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process^  and  while  what  has  been  done  in  our  aided  schools 
shows  in  some  of  them  improvement  and  encouraging  resulte, 
it  is  far  below  what  we  aspire  to  and  what  is  clearly  possible. 

A  plan  or  scheme  of  publications,  bearing  upon  various 
phases  of  the  negro  problem^  which  the  Trustees  have  several 
times  approved^  has  had  a  &vorable  b^inning.  The  edu- 
cational Committee^  as  instructed^  have  published  four  numbers 
of  a  series  of  "  Occasional  Papers."  Nos.  1  and  2  contain  the 
charter  of  the  Fund,  the  letter  of  gift,  and  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Slater.  No.  3  is  a  carefully  prepared  narrative 
of  historical  facts^  showing  the  progress  of  the  education  of 
the  n^ro  since  1860.  It  has  been  widely  distributed  by  our- 
selves and  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  and  has  attracted 
much  favorable  comment  at  home  and  in  England.  No.  4  is 
a  study  of  the  negro  in  the  light  of  the  various  national  censuses, 
and,  from  the  ability  of  the  author  and  the  impartiality  of  the 
statements  and  inferences,  has  proved  to  be  a  much-needed 
discussion,  and  has  been  so  acknowledged  by  leading  journals 
and  public  men.  The  Fund  is  doing  in  this  line  a  valuable 
work  and  is  making  itself  a  potent  factor  in  elucidating  one 
of  the  gravest  problems  of  the  age. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to 
hold  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  Washington  City.  Only- 
three  of  us  were  able  to  attend,  but  the  conference  with  the 
Principals  of  Hampton,  Shaw,  Claflin,  Tuskegee,  and  Tougaloo 
was  profitable.  These  co-laborers  had  a  coveted  opportunity 
for  personal  acquaintance  and  an  interchange  of  views  and 
furnished  helpful  suggestions  as  to  the  work  done  in  their 
institutions  and  their  needs  and  obstacles. 

In  the  Report  for  1893  it  was  said :  '^  Taking  things  as  they 
are  and  are  likely  to  be  for  years  to  come,  the  education  of  the 
negro,  in  the  broad  sense  of  education,  has  complications,  diffi- 
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caltieBy  limitations^  that  are  pecaliar/'  A  paper  was  read  at 
Washington,  setting  forth  some  of  these  difficulties,  so  that 
measures  might  be  more  intelligently  applied  for  adopting  and 
adjusting  the  proper  remedies.  If  the  Trustees  order,  the  paper 
oould  be  readily  made  fit  for  publication.  The  substance  of 
another  paper,  practical  and  instructive,  abounding  in  clear 
distinctions,  inspired  by  large  experience  and  a  broad  philoso- 
phy, was  read  and  it  will  give  increased  character  and  usefulness 
to  the  series.  Statesmanship  in  education  instead  of  shallow 
empiricism  was  urged.  As  auxiliary  to  this  and  furnishing 
authentic  data  for  legislation  and  wise  action,  another  paper  on 
the  ^^  Occupations  ^^  of  the  Negro  has  been  promised  and  will 
probably  soon  be  ready. 

Some  information  concerning  the  different  schools  is  ap- 
pended. 

J.  L.  M.  Curry, 

April  10, 1895.  Chairman  of  the 

JEdueationai  Committee. 

A  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Bumstead,  President  of 
Atlanta  University,  was  read  and  considered.  The 
possibility  of  maintaining  in  Atlanta  one  Indus- 
trial School,  to  which  the  pupils  from  Atlanta  and 
Clark  Universities,  and  perhaps  other  students, 
might  resort,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Board. 
Governor  Northen  and  Bishop  Gtalloway  were 
requested  to  give  particular  attention  to  this 
problem. 

Finally,  the  following  motion  was  submitted 
and  carried: 
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WkereaSj  The  Trustees  of  the  Slater  Fund  are  desirous  of 
encouraging  and  aiding  particularly  the  work  of  industrial 
training  in  the  institutions  they  help ;  and^ 

WhereaSj  The  work  in  this  line  at  Atlanta  and  Clark  Uni- 
versities has  been  but  partially  successful  for  want  of  adequate 
funds;  and^ 

Whereas,  The  amounts  which  this  Board  may  contribute 
to  these  two  institutions^  might,  if  combined,  produce  better 
results, — 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Trustees  of 
both  institutions  that  they  discuss  the  question  of  placing 
their  respective  industrial  work  under  one  head  and  unite  in 
making  it  as  effective  as  possible,  with  the  expectation  that^  if 
such  an  arrangement  can  be  made,  the  Slater  Fund  will  eon- 
tribute  annually  to  its  maintenance  a  considerable  sum. 

It  was  then  ordered  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  Presidents  of  Clark  and  Atlanta 
Universities,  and  also  to  Governor  Northen,  a 
member  of  this  Board,  with  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  he  will  secure  an  early  conference  on 
this  subject. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  inform 
the  Presidents  of  New  Orleans  and  Straight  Univer- 
sities of  the  action  of  the  Board  relative  to  Clark 
and  Atlanta  Universities,  and  to  suggest  similar 
action  as  to  the  two  institutions  in  New  Orleans, 
A  conference  with  Bishop  Galloway,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Slater  Trustees,  was  also  proposed. 

The  question  of  an  appropriation  to  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, pending  the  settlement  of  the  plan  above 
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proposed,  was  referred  with  ppwer  to  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  by  the  Board  upon 
the  subject  of  Industrial  Education.  The  employ- 
ment of  an  Inspector  of  Industrial  Work  was 
favorably  considered,  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  was  requested  to  confer  with  Dr.  Curry 
respecting  such  an  appointment  and  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting. 

The  session  of  Thursday  morning  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  financial  business  of  the  Trust. 

The  minutes  of  the  Finance  Committee  were 
read,  and  also  the  Treasurer's  annual  report. 
On  motion,  the  minutes  and  the  report  were 
accepted  and  approved,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  latter  be  transcribed  on  the  records  of  the 
Trustees.  A  summary  of  the  Treasurer's  report 
follows : 

Treasurer's  Statement  of  Cash  Recefved  and 
Disbursed  to  the  Close  of  Business, 

April  9,  1895. 

Receipts. 

1894.  Dr. 

April  10.    To  Balance,  ....     $10,168  58 

"  Proceeds  of  sale  of 

bonds,      .     .     .       39,900  00 

"  Income,       .     .     .       72,215  50 

$122,284  08 
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Payments. 

Cr. 

By  Investments,    .     .  $71,843  75 

"  Appropriations,    .  42,900  00 

"   Expense  account, .  6,060  85 

'^  Cash  on  deposit,   .  1,479  48 


$122,284  08 


Total  amount  of  Fund,     .     .     $1,246,555  32 

The  Board  requested  Mr,  William  E.  Dodge 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  to 
examine  the  securities  of  the  Fund. 

The  Finance  Committee  having  suggested  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  coining 
year,  1895-96,  namely,  $45,000, — on  motion,  duly 
seconded,  it  was 

JReaolvedy  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  forty-five  thousand  dol* 
lars  be  appropriated  for  the  coming  year,  this  sum  to  include 
all  appropriations  for  education. 

Resolvedy  That  the  distribution  of  this  sum  be  the  same  aa 
in  1894-95,  with  the  exception  of  grants  to  the  following 
mstitutions,  namely, — Clark  University,  Central  *  Tennessee 
Coll^,  State  Normal  School  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  New  Orleans 
University,  Straight  University,  Bishop  College, — ^the  con* 
sideration  of  which  is  referred  to  the  Educational  Committee. 

The  President,  in  accordance  with  the  By-Laws, 
appointed  as  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  Messrs.  John  A.  Stewart,  William  E. 
Dodge,  and  Morris  K.  Jesup. 
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The  vacancies  in  the  Educational  Committee  were 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Governor  Nokthen 
and  Bishop  Galloway,  so  that  the  Committee  now 
consists  of  the  persons  below  named : — 

Messrs.   J.  L.    M.    Cubby,  Chairman,  W.  J. 

Nobthen,  0.  B.  Galloway,  Daniel  CJ.  Gilman, 

MoBBis  K.  Jesup. 
The  Trustees,  by  a  formal  vote,  expressed  their 

desire  that  the  papers  presented  by  Dr.  Cubby  and 

Dr.  Gilman  at  Washington  be  printed. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  when  the  Board 
adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
President,  early  in  October,  near  the  time  when  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  will  be  in  session, 
so  that  those  who  are  members  of  both  Boards 
may  easily  attend  both  meetings. 

The  Trustees  then  adjourned. 


APPROPRIATIONS,  1894-95. 

— f 

State  Normal  School,  Montgomery,  Alabama $2,500  00 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Alabama 2,500  00 

Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Alabama. 5,000  00 

Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Alabama  {SpecUU).„  400  00 

Clark  Universitj,  Atlanta,  Georgia 2,500  00 

Spelman  Institute,  Atlanta,  Georgia 5,000  00 

State  Normal  School,  Frankfort,  Kentucky 1,000  00 

New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 1,500  00 

Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 2,000  00 

Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Mississippi 3,000  00 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 3,500  00 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina 3,000  00 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee 1,500  00 

Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee 1,500  00 

Bishop  College,  Marshall,  Texas 1,500  00 

Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia 6,000  00 

$42,400  00 


THE  DEATH  OF  REV.  JOHN  A.  BROADUS,  D.  D. 


Our  colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Broadus,  President  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Homiletics  and  New  Testament  Interpretation  in  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.,  died 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1895,  soon  after  he  had  passed  his 
sixty-eighth  birthday. 

He  became  a  member  of  this  Board  in  the  year  1889,  where 
he  succeeded  to  the  place  made  vacant  in  the  previous  year  by 
the  death  of  his  friend  and  colleague,  the  Brcv.  Dr.  Boyce. 

Dr.  Broadus  was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  a  Master  of  Arts 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  was  subsequently  an 
assistant  professor  and  the  chaplain.  From  1859  until  his 
death,  except  during  the  interruptions  of  the  war,  when  he 
acted  as  a  missionary  in  Greneral  Lee's  army,  he  was  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
first  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  afterwards  at  Louisville.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  books  and  tracts  which  have  been 
widely  circulated,  including  a  Commentary  on  Matthew,  a  vol- 
ume on  the  Preparation  of  Sermons,  and  a  series  of  lectures 
on  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  As  a  teacher,  scholar,  preacher,  writer, 
and  administrator,  he  was  distinguished  not'  only  in  his  own 
denomination  and  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  he  resided, 
but  in  all  churches  and  throughout  the  land. 

As  a  member  of  this  Board  he  was  most  highly  valued.  His 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  the  Freedmen,  his 
interest  in  their  welfare,  and  his  attention  to  all  the  plans  sug- 
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gested  for  their  improvement  made  him  an  invaluable  coun- 
sellor. His  cheerful  manner  and  ready  wit  made  him  a  most 
agreeable  companion.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  he  was  the 
biographer  of  our  former  colleague,  Rev.  Dr.  James  P.  Boyce. 
A  recent  number  of  the  '^  Seminary  Magazine/'  published  in 
Louisville,  is  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  Dr.  Broadus. 
Here  his  character  is  portrayed,  from  many  points  of  view,  by 
a  number  of  his  friends  and  associates^  all  of  whom  testify  to 
the  rare  excellence  of  his  character  and  the  many  sources  of 
his  influence. 
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FOR   THE 


EDUCATION  OF  FREEDMEN 


1896 


BALTIMORE 
1896 


TRUSTEES. 
1896. 

DANIEL  C.  OILMAN,  LL.  D., 
iVesuieiU. 

Chief  Justice  MELVILLE  W.  FULLER,  LL.  D., 

Viee-IVuideni, 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  CURKY,  LL.  D., 
Secretary. 

MORRIS  K.  JESUP,  Esq., 
Treaturer, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  A.  SLATER,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  E.  DODGE,  Esq. 

Rt.  Rev.  HENRY  C.  POTTER,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  J.  NORTHEN,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  BISHOP  C.  B.  GALLOWAY,  D.  D. 

ALEXANDER  E.  ORR,  Esq. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  L.  WILSON,  LL.  D. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Finance  : 
John  A.  Stewart,  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  E.   DODGE.  MORBIS  K.   JESUP. 

EduccUumal : 
J.  L.  M.  Curb 7,  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  J.   NORTHEN.  DANIEL  C.  OILMAK. 

C.  B.  GALLOWAY.  MORRIS  K.  JESUP. 

WILLIAM  E.  DODOE. 

Executive : 
Daniel  G.  Gilman,  Chairman. 

HENRY  C.    POTTER.  J.  L.   M.  CURRY,  Seorttary. 

JOHN   A.   STEWART.  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR. 


Letters  may  be  addressed  to 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  CURRY, 

1736  M.  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CLERK: 

BENJAMIN  STRONG, 
44  Pine  Street,  New  Y'ork. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

JOHN  F.  SLATER  FUND. 


TWENTIETH   MEETING. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
adjournment  of  the  nineteenth  meeting  of  the 
Board,  April  10,  1895,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  call  of  the  President,  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  was  held  at  the  oflSce 
of  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  September 
24,  1895,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
Board,  and  the  Clerk  acted  as  Secretary. 

The  members  named  below  were  in  attendance,— 
Messrs.  Gilman,  Curry,  Jesup,  Fuller,  and 
NoRTHEN.  Letters  from  Bishop  Potter,  Bishop 
Galloway,  Mr.  Orr,  and  Mr.  Stewart  were  read, 
explaining  their  absence  on  account  of  important 
duties.  Messrs.  Dodge  and  Slater  were  absent 
from  the  country. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  pre- 
sented and  approved. 
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The  vacancy  in  the  Educational  Committee  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Dodge, 
so  that  the  Committee  now  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing persons, — Messrs.  Curry  (Chairman),  Gii-man, 
Jesup,  Northen,  Dodge,  and  Galloway. 

The  two  vacancies  in  the  Executive  Committee 
were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Stewart 
and  Orr. 

The  minutes  of   the  Finance  Committee   were 

read,  and,  on  motion,  were  approved  and  confirmed. 

'  The  Treasurer  made  an  interim  report  showing 

receipts  and  expenditures  since  the  annual  meeting 

in  the  Spring. 

Dr.  Curry  made  a  like  report  of  the  work  since 
April  last,  and,  after  a  consideration  of  what  he  said 
and  also  the  comments  of  the  Educational  Commit- 
tee, it  was 

Resolvedj  that  the  entire  unappropriated  and  undistributed  income  of  the 
Fund  for  the  year  1895-96  be  placed  at  the  dispoeal  of  the  Educational 
Committee  for  the  furtherance  of  the  educational  purposes  of  the  Trust. 

The  question  of  furthering  the  education  of  the 
colored  woman  in  morality  was  discussed,  and  it 
was  stated  that  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hobson  had  offered  to 
investigate  this  question  and  report  to  the  Board, 
asking  only  that  her  expenses  and  those  of  her 
Secretary  be  paid  by  the  Board.     On  motion,  it  was 

Besoivedf  that  the  Trustees  accept  with  grateful  pleasure  the  offer  of  the 
seryices  of  Mrs.  Hobson  to  investigate  the  moral  condition  of  the  negro 
woman  at  the  South,  and  that  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  payaU  neces- 
sary expenses  of  such  an  inquiry. 
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The  suggestion  that  a  separate  paper  be  printed 
on  the  Negro  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board. 

On  motion  the  Board  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the 
office  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  April,  1896,  at  11  a.  m. 


TWENTY-FIRST  MEETING. 

In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Trustees*  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund  was  held  in  New  York,  at  the  office  of  the 
United  States  Trust  Company,  47  Wall  Street, 
Wednesday,  April  8,  1896,  at  11  a.  m. 

The  Chair  was  taken  bv  the  President  of  the 
Board,  and  the  Clerk  acted  as  Secretary.  The 
members  named  below  were  in  attendance, — 
Messrs.  Curry,  Dodge,  Galloway,  Gilman, 
Jesup,  Orr,  and  Stewart.  Letters  were  received 
from  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  Bishop  Potter,  and 
Messrs.  Slater  and  Northen  explaining  their 
absence. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  pre- 
sented and  approved. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Haygood,  former  General 
Agent  of  the  Fund,  was  announced,  and  appropri- 
ate commemorative   remarks  were  made  bv  Dr. 
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Curry,  which  were  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the 
minutes,  printed  in  the  annual  report,  and  com- 
municated to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

In  Commemoration  op  Atticus  Green  Haygood,  D.  D. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  October  6,  1882,  Atticus  Green 
Haygood,  D.  D.,  President  of  Emory  College,  Georgia,  was  elected  as  the 
General  Ageni.    He  entered  actively  upon  his  laborious  and  delicate  duties 
and  discharged  them  with  ability,  enthusiasm,  and  derotion,  until  his  elec- 
tion, in  1890,  as  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  necessi- 
tated his  resignation.    On  the  19th  of  January  last,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven.    As  editor  of  religious  journals,  Sunday  School  Secretarj,  and 
President  of  a  College,  he  had  had  an  intellectual  training  which  fitted  him 
for  wisely  advising  the  Trustees  and  determining  upon  the  needs  and  claims 
of  difierent  schools.     There  were  special  aptitudes  which  Dr.  Havgood 
possessed.    In  the  disorganized  condition  of  Southern  society,  in  the  unpre- 
cedented revolution  in  labor,  customs,  opinions,  government,  it  was  meet, 
in  the  distribution  of  a  fund  for  uplifting  "  the  lately  emancipated  race," 
that  there  should  be  peculiar  adaptations  to  the  office  of  General  Agent,  so 
as  to  give  satisfaction  to,  and  conciliate,  both  races,  and  make  the  fund  a 
blessing  instead  of  a  source  of  irritation,  and  thus  prevent  what  Mr.  Slater 
was  intensely  desirous  of  preventing^-the  aid  given  from  becoming  the 
means  of  discouraging  instead  of  promoting  efibrt  and  self-reliance  on  the 
part  of  beneficiaries. 

Dr.  Haygood  was  an  advanced  thinker  with  reference  to  the  capability 
of  the  negro  and  to  our  duty,  as  a  government  and  as  churches,  to  him 
whom  he  designated  as  ''The  Brother  in  Black."  His  writings  and  ad- 
dresses constitute  an  era  in  Southern  history  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
present  state  of  educational  opinion.  No  adequate  account  of  the  Fund 
can  be  written  which  does  not  gratefully  record  his  energy,  sympathy  with 
the  black  man,  and  the  broad mindedness  with  which  he  looked  at  this  com- 
plex problem.  The  Trustees  record  their  sincere  tribute  to  the  worth  and 
capacity  of  their  late  colleague. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Educational 
Committee,  January  16,  were  read,  approved,  and 
confirmed. 
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The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Educational 
Committee,  April  7,  were  read,  approved,  and  con- 
firmed, and  the  appropriations  they  suggested  for 
the  coming  year  were  ordered  to  be  paid. 

The  minutes  of  the  Finance  Committee  were 
read,  and  also  the  Treasurer's  annual  report.  On 
motion  the  minutes  and  report  were  accepted  and 
approved,  as  well  as  the  recommendation  that  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the  coming  year  shall 
not  exceed  $60,000,  including  all  appropriations,  and 
it  was  ordered  that  the  report  be  transcribed  on  the 
records  of  the  Trustees. 

A  summary  of  the  Treasurer's  Statement  is  here 

given : — 

Receipts. 


1895. 

Dr. 

April  10. 

To  Balance,    ....  $  1,479  48 
"  Proceeds  from  bonds 

redeemed,   .     .     .     50,000  00 
"  Income,     ....    78,955  00 
"  Expense,   ....             2  50 

Payments. 

Or. 

By  Investments,  .     .     .  $60,444  38 
"   Appropriations, 

1894-95,         500  00 

1895-96,     36,228  53 
"   Expense  Account,  .      5,217  99 
'<  Balance  on  Deposit,    28,046  08 

$130,436  98 
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The  Board  requested  that  Mr.  Alexander  E, 
Orr  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  exam- 
ine  the  securities  of  the  Fund. 

The  report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  past  year  was 
read  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

The  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Educational 
Committee  was  presented  and  read,  and,  on  motion, 
approved  and  ordered  to  be  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board. 

It  having  been  stated  that  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  intended  withdrawing 
the  appropriation  of  $20,000  to  the  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute  at  Hampton,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

Baolvedy  that  the  President  and  Secretarj  be  authorised  to  send  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Allison,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  expressing  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Trustees 
that  the  appropriation  may  be  continued  to  an  institution  which  for  seyeral 
years  has  been  aided  by  this  Fund  and  has  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
Trustees,  because  of  its  usefulness  and  praiseworthy  management. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Board  heart- 
ily approve  of  the  "  Occasional  Papers,"  published 
by  the  President  and  Secretary,  and  endorse  the 
carrying  forward  of  this  plan. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Treasurer 
be  authorized  to  pay  the  amounts  specially  appro- 
priated to  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  in  case  these 
institutions  comply  with  the  terms  stated  by  the 
Educational  Committee. 
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A  request  from  Mayor  Van  Hoose  of  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  to  aid  a  School  to  be  established  in 
that  city,  having  been  reported  to  the  Board  from 
the  Educational  Committee, — on  motion,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  subject  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  three  with  power,  and  the  President  appointed 
Bishop  Galloway,  Dr.  Curry,  and  Mr.  Jesup  as 
such  committee,  the  last  named  gentleman  to  act  as 
chairman. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted : 

lUaolved,  that  this  Board  oonfirms  the  action  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee in  appropriating  the  sum  of  $6000.00  to  the  proposed  work  among 
colored  women  in  the  South,  as  suggested  by  the  ladies  who  presented  a 
report  of  their  observations  on  the  needs  of  this  class,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  work  shall  only  be  done  on  the  simple  lines  of  the  preamble  and 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Committee  of  Education  at  their  meeting  of  Jan- 
uary 16, 1896,  as  follows : 

"  That  the  sum  of  $5000.00  be  appropriated  from  the  income  of  the  Fund, 
more  especially  to  carry  out,  as  suggested  in  the  ladies'  report,  *  The  employ- 
ment of  pious  and  intelligent  women,  white  or  colored,  to  travel  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Virginia  and  Alabama  to  start  Mothers'  Meetings,  where 
the  average  ignorant  woman,  who  cannot  now  hope  to  receive  an  education, 
may  at  least  be  taught  the  way  to  keep  a  decent  home,  and  to  elevate  the 
moral  standard  of  her  humble  life.' " 

Reaolvtdy  that  any  further  action  by  this  Board  would  be  inexpedient  at 
present. 

Besolved,  that  the  whole  matter  be  referred  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  for  conference  with  the  ladies,  and  to  report  to  the 
Educational  Committee,  who  shall  have  full  power  to  act. 

The  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  Post-Master 
General,  was  nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Board,  and  a  ballot  having  been  taken  he  was 
unanimously  elected. 

The  Trustees  then  adjourned. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

OF  THE 

EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 


To  THE  TbUBTEBB  OF  THE  JOHN  F.  BlATEB  FuND  : 

In  1891,  the  Edacational  Committoe,  in  their  first  report,  reoommeiided 
that,  as  the  Slater  Fund  should  be  educational  and  take  the  lead,  if  not  the 
initiative,  in  educational  plans  and  methods  for  the  uplifting  of  the  negro, 
papers  should  be  occasionallj  prepared  and  published,  giving  aoooant  of  the 
general  educational  work  and  information  upon  current  questions  relating 
to  what  had  been  especially  committed  to  their  hands.    The  Board  has  been 
carrying  out  this  recommendation,  and  has  published  seven  bulletins,  care- 
fully  disclaiming  in  advance  all  responsibility  for  the  statement  of  facts  and 
opinions.     Although  the  writers  only  are  responsible  for  the  views  pub- 
lished, it  would  be  obviously  unwise  to  multiply  these  "  occasional  papers,** 
or  to  publish  any  which,  from  their  character  and  contents,  did  not  evince 
a  most  careful  and  intelligent  study  of  the  subjects  treated  of.     The  papers 
thus  far  have  awakened  much  interest  and  'comment.    Some  of  them  have 
been,  or  will  be,  republished  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  by  Reviews 
devoted  to  Civics  and  Sociology,  and  have  received  full  and  discriminating 
notices  from  the  best  journals.     Discussion  is  invited  and  welcomed  as  tend- 
ing to  relieve  the  questions  of  some  obscurity,  to  solve  some  doubts,  and 
place  the  education  of  the  negro  on  solid  grounds.    The  papers  and  criti- 
cisms are  helpfal  in  ascertaining  veritable  and  verifiable  facts,  for  the  lift- 
ing up  of  the  negro  is  naturally  approached  not  always  in  a  historical 
spirit,  nor  without  prejudice.    Educational  statesmanshii)  in  legislation  for 
schools,  lifted  above  sectionalism,  ignorance,  injustice,  sentimentality,  is 
much  needed.    Large  and  safe  progress  will  be  possible  only  after  accurate 
data  are  obtained.     We  are  surfeited  with  hasty  and  illogical  generalizations 
10 
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from  superficial  glances  at  the  mere  surface  of  things,  or  at  local  and  par- 
tial points  of  the  subject.  It  was  purposed  that  the  Assodation  of  National 
Superintendents,  at  their  late  meeting  in  Florida,  should  be  asked  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  inquire  and  report  whether  for  the  infant  races,  for  Negroes 
and  Indians,  the  wards  of  the  nation,  the  same  methods  and  processes  of 
education  are  to  be  adopted  as  for  more  advanced  peoples.  This  committee 
was  to  do  a  work  similar  to  that  of  the  now  famous  Ck>mmittee  of  Ten .  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  whose  report,  with  the  discussions 
elicited,  marks  an  epoch  in  educational  thought  and  history.  It  was  deemed 
best  to  postpone  the  matter  until  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  when  fuller  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  subject. 

A  comprehensive  and  philosophical  consideration  of  a  question  so  im- 
portant must  be  of  great  value.  The  Indian  and  Negro  races  comprise 
nearly  8,000,000  people,  and  cover  an  area  of  over  900,000  square  miles, 
and  there  are  manifest  difficulties  confronting  all  efforts  for  their  intellectual, 
moral,  social,  and  civic  improvement  The  Negro  has  unprecedented  en- 
vironments, and  the  means  and  methods  for  his  elevation  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  individual,  local,  denominational,  and  temporary.  They 
should  be  based  on  what  has  been  definitely  and  accurately  ascertained  by 
thoughtful  and  experienced  observers  over  a  broad  field,  and  should, 
as  far  as  proper,  be  general  in  application,  continuous,  systematic,  and 
reach  not  favored  localities  but  the  whole  race,  the  whole  man,  female  and 
male,  in  the  relations  of  family,  society,  and  State.  This  education  should 
be  free,  to  develop  true  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  fit  for  the  duties  and 
responsibifilies  of  life.  In  our  country  with  our  institutions,  the  education, 
outside  the  family  and  the  churches,  must  be  furnished  and  controlled  by 
States.  All  experience  demonstrates  the  partiality  and  the  failure  of  any 
other  system. 

Repeatedly,  from  the  origin  of  this  trust,  the  promotion  of  industrial 
education  has  been  emphasized  and  aid  has  been  given,  liberally  and  chiefly, 
to  schools  where  such  instruction  was  made  prominent  and  gave  promise  of 
usefulness.  We  have  had  a  deep-rooted  conviction  that  learning  how  to 
work  and  forming  habits  of  industry  are  indispensable  elements  in  right 
education.  Education,  by  and  through  work,  helps  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  training  of  the  pupils,  lifts  them  above  the  too  common  contempt  for 
productive  labor,  and  contributes  largely  to  better  citizenship.  The  most 
remarkable  phenomenon  in  our  latest  educational  history  is  the  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  schoob  which  have  introduced  manual  training.  It  is  recog- 
nized as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  elementary  education.     City  school 
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systems  have  introduced  this  training  with  most  satisfactory  results.    Chicago, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Springfield,  Cambridge, 
Toledo,  Cleveland,  Denver,  Omaha,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  other  cities 
have  added  it  to  their  courses.    As  the  Slater  Trustees  have  been  consistent 
and  earnest  in  urging  the  union  of  intellectual  and  manual  instruction,  the 
education,  together,  of  eye,  hand,  and  mind,  it  is  gratifying  that,  in  some  of 
our  aided  schools,  every  pupil,  male  and  female,  is  required  to  take  some 
industrial  training  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course.    In  all  the  schools  we 
aid,  this  kind  of  education,  for  its  educational  ends  and  as  giving  practical 
and  useful  introduction  to  the  wage-earning  Industrie*!,  has  been  encouraged. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  appended  accounts  of  the  different  schools,  which 
have  made  marked  progress  in  varied  and  practical  ia^^truction.    As  Trus- 
tees, charged  with  the  duty  and  privilege  of  laboring  for  the  elevation  of 
the  lately  enslaved  race,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  satisfaction  at 
the  demonstration  which  has  been  accomplished,  through  these  schools^  of 
the  wisdom  and  philanthrophy  of  a  Trust  consecrated  to  such  a  noble  object. 
Others,  well-meaning  people,  may  be  skeptical  as  to  the  expediency  and 
utility  of  efforts  to  place  Negroes  on  a  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
vantage  ground.     We,  in  view  of  the  repeated  and  emphatic  declarations 
by  the  schools  of  the  invaluable  benefit  of  Slater  help,  would  be  criminal 
to  entertain  such  doubts  or  unbelief.    The  twelve  years  of  the  life  of  this 
Trust  furnish  proofs,  that  leave  *'  no  loop  to  hang  a  doubt  upon,"  of  the 
capability  of  the  Negro  and  of  the  excellence  of  linking  inseparably  the 
education  of  the  head  and  the  hand.    It  may  be  excused  in  us  to  set  up  our 
Ebenezer  and  make  recognition,  due  and  fit,  of  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
and  philanthropy  of  the  founder  of  this  Trust. 

Mr.  Slater,  with  generous  confidence  in  those  whom  he  chose  to  ad  min- 
uter his  gift,  left  to  them  the  lai^est  discretion  as  to  the  means  to  be  used 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  general  object,  but  he  specified,  in  no  unmistakable 
manner,  his  desire  that  the  Trustees  should  keep  prominently  before  their 
eyes  and  in  their  plans  "  the  training  of  teachers  from  among  the  people  require 
ing  to  be  taught "  and  "  the  encouragement  of  swh  instittUums  a»  are  most  effectu- 
ally us^tU  in  promoting  the  training  of  teachers"  The  wish  of  Mr.  Slater  was 
so  clearly  made  known,  and  the  line  of  work  indicated  by  him  is  such  an 
imperative  necessity,  that  the  Trustees  can  hardly  excuse  themselves  for 
any  neglect  to  use  any  fair  proportion  of  the  income  in  securing  trained 
colored  teachers.  There  is  hardly  any  need  of  the  race  so  obvious,  so 
urgent,  so  dangerous  to  be  postponed.  These  teachers  cannot  be  prepared 
in  the  white  schools  and  the  colleges  of  the  South.    If  the  colored  schools 
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do  not  train  teachers,  what  is  to  become  of  the  uneducated  hosts  in  the 
Southern  States  ?  Do  these  teachers  need  less  preparation  for  their  calling 
than  do  the  teachers  for  the  white  race?  Are  not  trained  teachers  as 
necessary  for  the  one  race  as  for  the  other?  Churches  are  doing  good  work 
in  training  preachers  and  missionaries,  but  that  is  outside  our  plan  and  our 
instructions,  as  is  all  missionary  and  church  work.  It  is  our  privilege, 
however,  and  duty  to  aid  much  and  beneficently  in  preparing  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  and  for  colleges.  Hampton,  Claflin,  Speiman,  Tougaloo, 
Bishop,  and  some  others  are  providing  special  Normal  courses,  to  prepare 
young  men  and  young  women  to  be  leaders  in  educational  effort  among  their 
people.  They  need  better  facilities,  for  too  often  real  pedagogical  instruction 
and  real  practical  training  are  not  furnished.  State  Superintendents  deplore 
a  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  such  teachers  and  give  words  of  hearty 
commendation  as  well  as  employment  to  the  best  students  from  the  various 
colored  schools  of  the  South. 

In  this  emphasis  of  the  importance  of  teacher-training,  it  is  intended  to 
include  not  solely  the  teaching  how  to  teach  the  ordinary  academic  courses, 
but  also  what  experience  has  shown  to  be  needed  in  a  rational  plan  of 
manual  training.  The  increase  of  attention  to  this  subject  and  the  increase 
of  pupils  in  these  courses  create  or  increase  the  necessity  for  better  instruc- 
tion and  for  more  thoroughly  prepared  teachers  along  industrial  lines.  It 
is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  accepted  as  an  axiom  in  public  schools — why 
is  it  not  equally  applicable  to  colleges? — that  no  person  should  be  licensed 
to  take  charge  of  a  school  who  has  not  had  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching.  Several  State  normal  schools  are  seeking  to  train  for 
this  new  branch  of  school  work,  so  that  the  pupils  may  understand  the 
principles  of  manual  training  <u  a  method  in  edueaiionf  be  better  fitted  for 
filling  the  position  of  teachers  in  such  training  and  in  domestic  science,  and 
acquire  also  the  skill  to  construct  the  simple  apparatus  that  may  be  needed 
afterwards  in  their  teaching.  This  special  normal  instruction,  knowing  a 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher,  has  been  found  to  be  practicable 
and  useful,  and  teachers  thoroughly  trained  on  special  lines  are  better  fitted 
for  founding  and  conducting  these  new  departments  of  education. 

When  the  Educational  Committee  was  appointed,  among  its  defined 
duties  were  visits  by  the  Chairman  to  the  institutions  aided  by  the  Fund. 
Since  our  last  meeting  this  duty  has  been  diligently  performed,  and  the 
Chairman  has  availed  himself  of  opportunities  for  attending  educational 
meetings,  addressing  legislatures,  conferring  with  Executive  and  Judicial 
officers,  superintendents  of  schools,  and  teachers,  in  order  to  obtain  and 
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impart  accarate  information,  and  to  arouse  and  direct  intelligent  attention 
to  the  problem  committed  to  our  hands.  The  viuts  impose  tedioos  and 
laborious  travel  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  but  nothing  leas  will  aiiffice  for  mn 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  situation.  The  conditions  are  so  diverse 
that  general  rules  for  appropriation  are  inapplicable.  What  would  be  wi«e 
and  proper  for  one  school  would  not  be  so  for  another.  Catalogues  are 
deceptive ;  correspondence  is  unsatisfactory ;  an  inspection  of  the  school, 
personal  acquaintance  with  teachers,  an  examination  of  buildings  and 
appliances,  sitting  in  the  class  room  during  recitation  hours,  seeing  with 
one's  own  eyes,  giving  time  enough  to  know  teachers  and  methods — are 
e«8ential  to  a  wise  distribution  of  our  income.  This  personal  examination 
has  to  be  repeated,  and  nothing  of  my  work  gives  me  more  pleasure,  or  is 
more  useful  in  fitting  me  for  the  heavy  responsibility  your  kindness  has 
imposed.  The  less  one  knows  of  the  perplexities  and  difficulties  of  this 
work  the  more  oracular  and  confident  his  judgment,  and  the  more  dogmatic 
his  opinions  and  remedies.  The  more  one  knows,  the  more  serious  appears 
the  race  problem,  the  more  distrustful  he  is  as  to  conclusions,  and  the 
stronger  his  convictions  as  to  the  utility  and  need  of  proper  effort  for  the 
improvement  of  the  race. 

A  thoughtful  consideration  of  what  some  of  the  best  schools  are  doing 
will  help  to  correct  false  judgments  and  give  better  and  clearer  ideas  of  the 
pervading  usefulness  of  such  agencies.  As  illustrations,  let  Hampton  and 
Spelman,  two  of  the  best,  be  taken.  The  women  are  instructed  in  domestic 
economy,  in  household  afiTairs,  in  ^wing  and.  cooking,  in  cleanliness  and 
personal  purity,  in  duties  pertaining  to  wifehood  and  motherhood,  in  caring 
for  the  sick.  The  men  are  instructed  in  certain  industries,  in  thrift  and 
economy,  in  avoidance  of  debt,  in  duties  of  citizenship.  Both  sexes  receive 
an  academic  training,  moral  culture,  instruction  in  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
in  school  management,  in  home  life,  in  habits  of  self-help,  self-reliance, 
self-respect,  courtesy,  politeness,  and  the  schools  are  centres  of  healthful 
influence,  widely  diffusing  their  blessings,  and  are  recognized  in  their 
neighborhoods  and  in  remote  communities  as  most  valuable  auxiliaries  in 
training  the  students  for  all  life's  responsibilities. 

J.  L,  M.  Curry, 
Chairman  tf  the  Educational  Committee. 
WashikotoN,  D.  C,  April  7, 1896. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  WORK  OF  1895-96. 


SHAW  UNIVERSITY— Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Charles  F.  Meserve,  A.  M.,  President.    Founded  in  1865.    Three  depart- 
ments receive  aid  from  the  Fand.    In  the  Normal  department  the  enroll- 

< 

ment  is  167.  The  teachers,  as  a  result  of  their  training  and  experience, 
have  done  good  work.  One  graduate  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  one  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  one  at  Framingham,  Mass.  They  are  women  of  earnest  Christian 
character.  "  The  importance  of  this  noble  work  can  hardly  be  estimated, 
for  practically  all  who  go  out  become  teachers.  There  are  at  present  hun- 
dreds in  North  Carolina  and  other  Southern  States  who  obtained  in  Shaw 
their  entire  preparation  for  teaching."  In  the  Industrial  Department  a 
radical  change  has  been  made  in  the  character  of  the  work.  41  students  in 
manual  training  have  been  taught  geometrical  and  constructive  drawing, 
and  also  the  use  and  care  of  tools.  **  The  course  of  study  is  practically  that 
of  the  best  manual  training  schools  in  Boston,  Springfield,  and  Chicago.'' 
In  the  carpenter,  repair,  and  paint  shop,  43  students  have  been  enrolled. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  work,  embracing  some  of  the  features  of  the 
manual  training,  the  young  men  have  built  a  substantial  three-story  piazza, 
and  all  of  the  work,  except  the  tin  on  the  roof,  was  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  carpenter.  A  large  amount  of  repairing  has  been  done,  as  well 
as  the  making  of  book-cases  and  tables  for  students'  use.  The  mixing  of 
colors  for  painting  and  the  glazing  of  sashes  have  also  been  taught.  In 
connection  with  the  University  is  the  Leonard  Medical  School  whose  course 
extends  over  a  period  of  four  years.  Such  scholarly  men  as  Dr.  K.  P. 
Battle,  a  Specialist  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  and  Prof.  H.  B.  Battle,  State  Chem- 
ist and  in  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  are  members  of 
the  Medical  Faculty.  "  It  is  not  generally  understood  how  great  is  the 
influence  of  the  educated  Christian  physician  in  improving  the  home  life 
of  the  colored  people  and  the  sanitary  surroundings  of  their  houses."  One 
of  the  Professors  says :  ''The  number  in  attendance  has  been  45,  and  11  are 
applying  for  graduation.  Most  of  these  rank  well  in  the  classes  with  which 
I  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  or  Bellevue,  New  York.  They 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  institution  and  a  blessing  to  their  race.    There  is  no 
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direction  in  which  more  good  can  be  done  for  the  colored  race  in  their 
present  condition  of  ignorance  as  to  hygiene  and  decent  living,  than  by  send- 
ing out  among  them  educated  physidans  of  their  own  color,  who  can  get 
closer  to  them  and  have  more  effect  upon  their  liTes  than  any  white  physi- 
cian can.  All  our  graduates  of  whose  condition  I  know,  are  doing  well, 
and  their  success  has  been  all  and  more  than  we  expected/'  The  President 
reports  only  the  work  of  the  teachers  who  receive  aid  from  the  Fund,  but 
says  that  the  industrial  work  among  the  girls  has  been  more  systematic 
than  hitherto.  It  is  greatly  desired  to  establish  a  Cooking  School  and 
other  industrial  features  for  the  girls,  but  money  is  lacking  for  such  improve- 
ments. 

Disbursement  of  Slateb  Affrofriation. 

Julia  T.  Walling.    Normal $500  00 

Lizzie  B.  Gibbe.  "      400  00 

Mary  L.  Ives.  "      400  00 

T.  B.  Jenkins.    Industrial 800  00 

P.H.Hilton.  "        400  00 

K.  P.  Battle.    Medical 600  00 

H.B.  Battle.  **       500  00 


MEHARRY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE— NashvUle.  Tennessee. 

G.  W.  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  Dean.  A  department  of  Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege. At  the  last  Commencement  there  were  II  graduates  in  Medicine,  not 
as  many  as  usual,  because  of  the  change  of  course  of  study  from  three  to  four 
years,  3  in  Dentistry,  and  6  in  Pharmacy,  who  represented  thirteen  States. 
113  Medical,  18  Dental,  and  13  Pharmaceutical  students  have  been  enrolled. 
From  the  origin  of  the  College  in  1876,  the  first  one  opened  in  the  South- 
ern States  for  the  edacation  of  colored  physicians,  Dr.  Hubbard  has  been 
the  Dean,  and  to  him  is  to  be  ascribed,  very  largely,  its  merited  saccess. 
274  students  have  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  of  whom  218  are  now 
practicing  medicine.  12  per  cent,  of  these  gradustes  had  previously  taken 
a  regular  collegiate  education.  One  of  them  is  a  self-supporting  missionary 
in  Liberia,  and  a  large  number  have  purchased  homes  of  their  own,  and 
their  professional  income  is  probably  larger  than  that  of  any  other  class  of 
colored  citizens.  "The  professional  relations  that  have  existed  between 
our  alumni  and  the  white  physicians  have  been  most  cordial,  and  this  feel- 
ing has  been  a  potent  factor  toward  establishing  mutual  kindness  and  good- 
will between  the  two  races." 
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"  The  latest  Tital  statistics  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  South 
show  that  the  death  rate  of  the  colored  population  is  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  that  among  the  whites.  This  is  owing  to  the  deaths  resulting  from  what 
are  known  as  preventable  diseases.  This  death  rate  is  greatly  owing  to 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health  and  lack  of  proper  care  when  sick.  As  a 
remedy  for  this  excessive  mortality  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  col- 
ored physicians  is  urgently  demanded.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  there  were  about  385  regularly  educated  colored  physicians  in  the 
Southern  States  to  care  for  and  minister  to  the  necessities  of  seven  millions 
of  their  own  race, — or  one  negro  doctor  to  about  twienty  thousand  people. 
In  Nashville,  where  there  is  probably  a  greater  number  of  colored  physi- 
<nans,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other  Southern  city,  the 
death  rate  has  decreased  nearly  40  per  cent  among  the  colored  people  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years.'' 

Disbursement  op  Slater  Appropriation. 

N.  G.  Tucker.    Medical  Faculty $  200  00 

F.A.Stewart.          "              "      200  00 

R.  F.Boyd.              •*             •*      200  00 

N.G.  Speed.            "             "      200  00 

C.N.Miller.            "             "      \ 100  00 

P.R.  Burrus.           "              "      100  00 

W.R.  Baker.           "             «      100  00 

J.  B.  Singleton.    Dental  Faculty ^ 100  00 

J.  S.  Belts.                "            "      100  00 

W.  Sevier.    Pharmacy 200  00 

$1500  00 


TOUGALOO  UNIVERSITY— Mississippi. 

F.  G.  Woodworth,  D.  D.,  President,  expresses  thanks  for  the  aid  given 
and  says :  **  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Slater  Fund,  not  only  here  but  throughout  the  South.  We 
have  felt  its  benefits  very  greatly,  and  appreciate  the  aid  which  has  made 
possible  the  industrial  developments  here.  There  seems  to  be  a  rising  tide 
of  interest  in  industrial  education  of  the  colored  people,  which  promises 
much  for  the  future.  Much  of  this  interest  has  had  inception  and  fostering 
through  the  wise  policy  of  the  Slater  Trustees  and  their  representatives." 

2 
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As  this  school  has  reoeived  aid  for  twelve  years  from  the  FDnd,  fall 
extracts  from  the  report  of  the  efficient  President  are  given.    The  character 
of  the  work,  encouraged  and  supported  by  our  appropriations,  will  show 
the  usefulness  of  the  Trust  and  correct  a  popular  misapprehension  which 
takes  credit  for  industrial  training  as  if  it  were  the  suggestion  of  modem 
enthusiasts.    "The  year  has  been  a  very  successful  one,  both  in  attendance 
and  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done.    The  average  attendance  has  been 
larger  than  for  the  past  two  years.    Two  things  are  notable,  (1)  that  the 
pupils  came  in  earlier  and  are  planning  to  stay  longer  than  ever  before,  and 
(2)  that  there  has  been  more  continuity  of  class  from  the  previous  years. 
With  but  four  exceptions,  all  the  pupils  of  last  year's  Normal  classes  have 
'  been  here  this  year  also.    These  facts  indicate  hopeful  tendencies.     It  is 
also  worthy  of  notice  that  those  who  entered  school  this  year,  entered,  on 
the  average,  higher  grade  than  in  past  years,  showing  that  the  public 
schools  are  improving.     In  many  instances  these  pupils  had  been  taught 
by  our  students.    The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  362.     Of  these, 
50  are  in  the  Normal  and  College  Preparatory  grades,  16S  in  the  Qranimar 
and  Intermediate,  and  149  in  the  Practice  School.    The  strictly  pedagogical 
work  of  the  Normal  department  has  a  three-years  course  in  Psychology, 
School  Economics  and  Methods,  Philosophy  and  History  of  Education,  and 
in  Practice  Teaching.    Special  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  developing  of  a 
correct  knowledge  and  use  of  English.     We  expect  next  year  to  introduce 
a  new  pedagogical  course  of  three  years,  eliminating  some  studies  that  do 
not  properly  belong  to  such  course,  and  developing  more  along  the  line  of 
the  best  modern  Normal  Schools.    The  teacher  of  Nursing  and  Physiology 
is  a  physician,  graduate  of  Boston  University,  and  a  lady  of  much  literary 
culture.    She  has  had  22  pupils  daily,  to  whom  she  has  given  thorough 
drill.    The  Nurse  training  work  has  proved  of  value  in  the  past  in  giving 
to  the  pupils  such  instruction  regarding  the  care  of  the  sick  as  have  enabled 
them  to  be  of  much  helpfulness  in  their  homes.    A  small  hospital  would 
afford  opportunity  for  more  practice,  and  in  the  development  of  mental  and 
moral  traits,  of  neatness,  accuracy,  promptness,  method,  self-reliance,  an<l 
judgment,  that  would  be  of  much  value.    Good  progress  has  been  made  in 
needle  work.    The  course  is  a  complete  one  and  has  been  closely  followed 
in  the  classes,  of  which  there  were  seven  with  103  pupils  averaging  between 
nine  and  ten  hours  per  month  of  class  work.     Endeavor  has  been  made  to 
combine  neatness  and  rapidity  of  work  with  thoroughness  and  celerity. 
We  are  trying  so  to  train  the  girls  that  they  maybe  able  to  impart  to  others 
what  they  have  here  received.    Some  are  helping  to  support  themselves  by 
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the  industries  taught  them  here,  and  this  is  true  of  the  boys*  industries 
also.  The  course  in  household  science  includes  cooking,  class  work  and 
practical  housekeeping.  The  work  in  cookery  covers,  substantially,  three 
years,  and  tested  by  results,  it  has  been  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Enough 
of  simple  chemistry  is  taught  to  give  an  idea  of  why  things  are  done.  The 
practical  housekeepinjc  is  an  education  in  economy  and  variety  of  living 
and  in  the  amenities  of  household  life.  83  have  been  taught  in  the  cook- 
ing classes,  averaging  a  little  over  ten  hours  per  month.  20  girls  have  the 
housekeeping,  six  weeks  each.  The  manual  training  work  grows  more 
satisfactory  each  year.  The  instructor  has  had  ample  training  and  much 
experience,  and  his  assistant  is  well  quali6ed  in  wood  and  iron  work. 
Mention  should  be  made  of  the  success  and  value  of  the  drawing  work. 
Architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  have  had  quite  thorough  develop- 
ment. Perspective  and  free-hand  have  been  begun.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  work.  Besides  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Slater  teachers,  there  have  been  classes  in  needle  work,  taught  by  the  reg- 
ular teachers  and  by  higher  grade  students.  There  is  continual  industrial 
training  in  the  daily  work  of  the  institution,  house  and  laundry  work, 
table  setting  and  serving,  kitchen  work,  etc.  Repair  work,  painting,  kal- 
soniining,  glazing,  upholstering  are  constantly  going  on,  and  all  students 
are  getting  each  day  a  very  practical  training  for  at  least  an  hour,  apart 
from  the  class  room  work.  Our  Agricultural  department  affords  admirable 
training,  including,  as  it  does,  stock  raising,  market  gardening,  fruit  and 
berry  culture,  molasses  making,  steam  sawing,  as  well  as  the  raising  of  the 
regular  plantation  crops.  In  the  past  year  more  than  100  tons  of  hay  were 
made,  1800  bushels  of  corn,  750  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  80  bushels  of 
Irish  potatoes,  all  the  vegetables  for  the  boarding  department  of  nearly 
200,  besides  berries,  peaches,  and  pears ;  and  large  shipments  were  made  to 
the  Chicago  market.  18  barrels  of  molasses  were  made.  Fresh  beef,  milk, 
and  pork  were  supplied  to  the  boarding  department  and  3000  pounds  of 
ham  and  bacon  were  cured.  75  to  100  head  of  cattle — Durham,  Ayrshire, 
and  Holstein  grades  are  kept,  and  about  100  swine — Berkshire,  Poland,  and 
Jersey.  A  dozen  students  work  constantly,  and  more  than  twice  as  many 
work  a  part  of  each  week  on  the  farm.  Special  report  has  been  made  of 
the  manual  instruction  of  the  school,  but  book  work  is  not  neglected,  and 
we  are  trying  to  make  that  more  thorough  and  efficient.  A  few  years  ago 
we  cut  off  three  lower  grades  from  our  boarding  department,  and  this  year 
expect  to  cut  off  another.  The  course  is  to  be  lengthened  at  the  top." 
Governor  Stone  in  his  last  message  says:  'Although  Tougaloo  University 
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is  not  a  State  institution,  I  desire,  in  its  behalf,  to  convey  to  you  in  this 
parting  message  a  word  of  warm  and  sincere  commendation.  No  school  in 
the  South  is  conducted  upon  higher  principles,  and  its  good  effects  are  felt 
throughout  the  State.  By  way  of  recognition  of  its  great  merit,  and  for 
the  high  esteem  in  which  its  principal  is  held  in  the  community,  the 
Board  of  Visitors  has  been  continued  from  term  to  term,  and  I  recommend 
that  a  board  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  the  next  biennial  term." 

DlSBUKSEMEXT  OF  SlATER  APPROPRIATION. 

F.  H.  Ball.     Manual  Training $1200  00 

Dr.  Dorothea  Moore.    Nurse  Training 540  00 

M.L.Shaw.    Needlework.. 400  00 

H.  C.  Hecock.    Cookery 400  00 

N.  E.  Woodworth.    English  Literature,  etc 400  00 


TUSKEGEE   NORMAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE— 

Tuskegee,  Alabama. 

B.  T.  Washington,  President.  "The  question  which  the  Tuskegee  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute  keeps  constantly  in  front  of  it,  is  how  to  make 
buildings,  industries,  and  class  work  contribute  toward  the  making  of  men." 

Number  of  students  in  Boarding  Department,  762;  number  of  instractors, 
68;  average  age  of  students,  18}  years;  none  admitted  under  14  years 
number  of  States  represented,  19;  number  taught  in  25  industries,  752 
number  receiving  special  Normal  training,  36;  number  pursuing  literary 
studies,  752.  Several  industries  have  been  added  the  past  year,  and  all  of 
them  are  industries  where  instruction  is  specially  needed,  and  such  instruc- 
tion is  going  to  show  itself  in  benefiting  the  whole  South.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  glance  at  the  growth  of  industrial  education  in  the  South. 
Twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  General  Armstrong  introduced  industrial 
education  at  Hampton,  he  stood  practically  alone,  and  for  years  his  methods 
and  aims  were  opposed  by  all  the  leading  colored  men  of  the  country,  and 
many  of  the  rank  and  file,  as  well  as  by  some  leading  white  people.  Now, 
there  is  not  a  single  colored  or  white  man  whose  opinion  is  worth  anything, 
who  does  not  heartily  commend  the  methods  started  so  long  ago.  In  1881 
when  this  Institute  was  organized  at  Tuskegee,  there  was  practically  no  school 
in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  or 
Texas,  that  gave  attention  to  industrial  education.    On  the  other  hand 
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there  was  a  feeling  in  many  of  these  schools  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity 
of  an  institution  of  learning  to  give  attention  to  the  industries.  Among 
the  masses  of  the  people  and  their  children,  the  feeling  existed  that  there 
was  a  certain  degree  of  disgrace  connected  with  any  amount  of  industrial 
training  that  might  be  given  to  a  boy  or  girl  in  school.  Cases  are  not 
unfamiliar,  in  which  students,  who  were  known  to  be  contemplating  entering 
this  school,  were  warned  that  it  would  disgrace  them  to  attend  a  "  work 
school,"  or  a  school  for  "  poor  boys  and  girls."  During  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  the  history  of  this  institution,  there  were  constant  requests 
from  the  patrons  and  students,  that  students  be  allowed  to  take  "  book 
studies"  only,  and  be  given  no  hand  training ;  and  there  were  not  a  few 
among  the  students,  who,  if  they  did  the  work,  preferred  not  to  be  seen 
while  so  engaged  by  other  students.  Ten  years  have  passed,  and  how  com- 
pletely has  the  whole  feeling  regarding  industrial  education  changed  !  All 
the  Gulf  States  have  been  revolutionised.  Now,  there  is  not  an  institution 
of  note  in  any  of  these  States  that  does  not  give  hand  training,  and  so 
anxious  are  they  to  number  themselves  among  institutions  that  give  indus- 
trial training  that  their  advertisements  on  paper  are  often  far  in  advance  of 
actual  performance.  Such  a  request  as  I  have  referred  to  as  coming  from 
parent  or  student  has  not  been  received  for  ten  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  requests  from  parents  and  students  for  opportunities  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  industries  are  much  beyond  our  ability  to  comply  with. 
In  considering  the  condition  and  growth  of  this  institution,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  while  many  of  the  buildings  do  not  present  that  finish 
and  artistic  appearance  often  noticeable  in  other  institutions  in  the  South, 
yet  what  is  seemingly  lost  in  this  respect  is  more  than  overbalanced  by  the 
fact  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  thirty-three  buildings  on  the  school 
grounds  are  the  work  of  the  students  themselves.  In  educational  and 
civilizing  power  in  the  present  condition  of  our  race,  even  a  poor  building 
created  by  the  efforts  of  students  has  a  power  in  its  development  that  can- 
not be  compared  to  the  influence  of  buildings  that  come  without  effort  on 
the  students'  part.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  institution  in  the  world  that 
is  so  largely  the  creation  of  its  students  as  this  one.  Through  the  generos- 
ity  of  the  Slater  Fund  Board,  Mrs.  Kaine,  a  specialist  in  the  matter  of  food 
and  household  economy,  has  been  employed  during  four  months  a  year  for 
the  past  two  years,  going  into  every  department  of  the  institution  with  a 
view  of  criticising  and  making  improvements  in  the  matters  of  neatness, 
system,  convenience,  and  attractiveness.  The  result  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory and  helpful,  so  that,  in  the  matters  mentioned,  the  school  is  in  better 
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conditioDi  because  of  her  service,  than  ever  before.    Daring  the  year, 
students  have  paid  in  labor  $41,000.    Two-fifths  of  the  income  have  gone 
into  the  permanent  plant.     The  institution  was  never  so  well  organized 
and  manned  as  it  is  now.    It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  out  of  fiftj-eeven 
instructors  employed  last  year,  only  five  resigned.    Most  of  our  ieachem 
are  so  permeated  with  the  Tuskegee  spirit  of  self  sacrifice  that  they  remain 
with  us,  in  many  cases,  in  preference  to  going  elsewhere,  where  their 
salaries  would  be  much  larger  than  we  are  able  to  pay.    The  tone,  utility, 
and  character  of  the  industrial  work  are  being  continually  improved,  by 
reason  of  the  constant  suggestions  of  the  General  Agent  of  the  Fund,  and 
also  by  the  work  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Taylor,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  who  is  succeeding  in  making  mechanical  drawing 
the  basis  of  our  industrial  work.    The  demand  for  our  graduates  throughout 
the  South  is  now  very  great     While  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
some  vocations,  the  Negro  is  cramped,  yet  it  remains  a  most  encouraging^ 
fact  that,  practically,  there  is  no  cramping  of  his  energies  in  industrial 
walks.    There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Negro  youth  from  owning  and 
operating  the  finest  farm  in  the  South.    The  industrial  opening,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  our  greatest  opportunity.    Not  only  individuals  but  institutions, 
throughout  the  South,  look  more  and  more  to  Tuskegee  for  information  and 
tangible  plans  for  the  starting  and  conducting  of  schoofs  that  combine  lit- 
erary and  industrial  training.     1  desire  to  express  the  sincere  thanks  <»f 
this  institution  to  Dr.  Curry,  the  Agent  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  for  the 
help  which  he  has  given  by  his  numerous  visits,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Disbursement  op  Slater  Appropriation. 

R.  R.  Taylor.     Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing. $600  00 

H.E.  Thomas.    Machine  Shop 400  00 

Edna  L.  Smith.    Cooking 200  00 

Agnes  I.  Bond.     Dressmaking 260  €0 

Eliza  S.  Adams.    Plain  Sewing 200  00 

Lewis  Adams.    Shoemaking  and  Tinsmith ing 600  00 

J.H.Washington.    Superintendent  of  Industries 500  00 

C.W.Greene.    Agriculture 300  00 

M.T.  Driver.     Wheelwrighting 300  00 

J.  W.  Carter.     Carpentry ^  300  00 

J.M.Greene.    Brick-Masonry 300  00 

J.  C.  Greene.     Painting 300  00 
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H.  E.  Cooper.    Harnessmaking 1250  00 

8.  G.  Conyen.    Blacksmithing 300  00 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Kaine.    Critic 400  00 

A.  U.  Craig.    Mechanical  Drawing 200  00 


HAMPTON   NORMAL  AND   AGRICULTURAL 

INSTITUTE— VirginU. 

H.  B.  Frissell,  D.  D.,  President.  ''Allow  me  to  express  mj  sense  of 
obligation  to  joa  for  your  kind  interest  and  help  in  the  work  of  the  school. 
Without  your  help  and  the  assistance  of  the  Slater  Fund  Board,  the  Manual 
Training  School,  which  has  been  of  the  greatest  aid  both  in  the  shops  and 
the  academic  department,  could  scarcely  have  been  possible. 

Since  the  death  of  General  Armstrong,  I  have  depended  very  largely 
upon  your  advice  in  the  new  moves  which  the  school  has  made.  General 
Armstrong  himself  used  frequently  to  speak  of  the  important  work  which 
you  were  able  to  accomplish  in  your  official  relations  with  the  Slater  and 
Peabody  Fund  Boards,  in  helping  the  people  of  the  South  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  blacks,  and  toward  the  strengthening  of  the 
system  of  public  schools,  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  best 
interests  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

By  securing  a  teacher  of  Sloyd  in  the  Whittier  School,  and  by  adding  to 
our  corps  of  instructors  in  the  manual  training  department,  we  have  been 
able  to  give  to  all  the  students  of  the  school  some  instruction  along  these 
lines.  Our  hope  is  that  another  year  we  shall  be  able  still  further  to  per- 
fect our  system ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  note  some  of  the  results  of  the  work 
already  done.  In  the  Whittier  School,  the  younger  students  have  been 
taught  to  work  with  their  hands  in  the  kindergarten ;  and  the  other  classes 
in  the  school  have  had  regular  instruction  in  manual,  training  under  the 
care  of  a  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute.  We  are  hoping  that,  as  a  result  of 
this  work,  the  young  people  of  the  Whittier  School  will  get  a  taste  for 
handicraft,  and  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  the  Insti- 
tute affords  for  the  learning  of  trades,  instead  of  drifting  into  the  streets  as 
00  many  of  them  have  done  hitherto.  By  adding  gardening  we  hope  to 
make  this  school  more  than  it  already  is,  an  object  lesson  of  what  can  be 
done  in  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools  of  the  South.  We  are 
pressing  upon  our  graduates  the  necessity  of  introducing  this  sort  of  work 
into  their  schools  in  the  country  districts.     In  many  cases  they  complain 
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that  the  hoars  of  the  school  day  are  bj  law  devoted  to  certain  stadies  from 
the  books,  leaTing  no  time  for  sewing  or  any  other  industries.  They  have 
been  able  in  some  cases  to  give  industrial  training  outside  of  school  hoars ; 
but  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  public  recognition  be  given  by  the  state 
authorities  to  the  endeavor  to  introduce  industrial  training  into  the  public 
schools.  The  manual  training,  in  connection  with  the  academic  department 
of  the  school,  has  made  a  decided  advance  this  year.  Mr.  C.  C.  Tucker, 
with  two  assistants  in  woodwork  and  teachers  in  mechanical  and  freeh&nd 
drawing,  has  had  under  his  instruction  all  the  boys  in  the  Normal  School. 
Last  year  they  entered  these  classes  with  considerable  reluctance ;  but  this 
year  there  is  much  enthusiasm  along  these  lines.  The  effect  of  manual 
training  is  clearly  seen  in  the  school-room.  Boys  who  before  were  unaUe 
to  comprehend  fractions,  with  the  help  of  their  work  in  the  manual  train- 
ing shop,  have  been  able  to  grasp  what  were  before  insoluble  mysteries. 
The  careful  work  required  in  the  use  of  tools,  has  shown  itself  in  improved 
habits  of  order.  Not  only  has  the  manual  training  improved  the  work  in 
the  academic  department,  but  its  influence  is  clearly  shown  in  the  trade 
shops.  Our  foremen  are  helped  by  it  to  more  systematic  work ;  and  the 
boys  under  them  are  learning  the  principles  of  mechanics,  instead  of  work- 
ing by  rule  of  thumb. 

More  careful  instruction  has  been  given  to  our  girls  in  domestic  science, 
as  well  as  in  dressmaking  and  sewing.  A  room  has  been  fitted  up  in  Aca- 
demic Hall,  where  lessons  have  been  given  in  the  preparation  of  food ;  and 
another  room,  in  the  same  building,  for  a  gymnasium  for  the  girls.  A 
graduate  of  the  Hemingway  Gymnasium  in  Boston  has  been  making  a 
careful  study  of  their  health,  and  training  them  in  the  care  of  their  persons. 
A  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute  has  been  making  a  careful  study  of  the  matter 
of  the  school  food-supply.  Money  has  been  already  subscribed  towards  the 
putting  up  of  new  dormitories  for  the  girls,  and  the  provision  of  a  new 
study-room,  which  Jias  been  greatly  needed.  With  these  added  conveni- 
ences, we  hope  to  give  to  our  girls  better  advantages  than  ever  before. 

I  have  already  submitted  to  you  the  plans  for  the  new  Trade  School 
building,  to  cost,  with  its  equipment,  not  less  than  |40,000.  Towards  the 
erection  of  this  building,  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup  has  already  promised  $10,000, 
and  friends  in  Philadelphia,  |5,000  more.  Even  though  the  building  be 
not  fully  completed  this  year,  it  seems  desirable  that  at  least  a  part  of  it  be 
erected,  giving  much  needed  room  for  instruction  in  trades.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  amount  may  be  raised,  and  the  work  upon  it  begun 
in  the  early  Spring.    Prominent  educators  through  the  country  have  ex- 
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pressed  themselves  enthasiastically  in  favor  of  this  most  important  move 
towards  better  trade  instruction  for  the  blacks  of  the  South.  It  is  hoped 
that  as  soon  as  possible  the  Trade  School  may  be  made  a  post-gradaate 
department  of  the  Institute,  and  only  those  allowed  to  enter  it,  who  have 
passed  through  the  school's  academic  course.  A  class  in  carpentry  is  already 
in  operation,  and,  before  many  weeks,  a  class  in  brick-laying  may  be  started. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  aid  of  this  Trade  School, 
many  young  people,  who  are  now  graduating  from  the  public  schools  of 
Virginia  and  other  Southern  States,  and  becoming  vagrants,  because  they 
have  received  no  training  of  the  hands,  will  be  saved  from  the  life  of  crime 
to  which  they  now  seem  doomed,  because  of  the  lack  of  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  regular  employment  We  are  informing  the  heads  of  schools  in  the 
South  of  our  plans  for  this  Trade  School,  and  already  applications  are 
coming  in. 

I  have  already  consulted  with  you  as  to  the  school's  plan  for  increasing 
its  requirements,  and  giving  a  more  thorough  training  to  those  whom  i^ 
sends  out  into  the  public  schools  of  the  South,  as  teachers. 

In  the  last  five  years,  an  advance  of  at  least  two  years  has  been  made  in 
the  grade  of  our  students.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  a  still  further  advance 
must  be  made.  Hampton  ought  to  be  the  model  Normal  School  for  the 
colored  people  of  the  South.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  purpose  to 
make  the  Normal  course  post-graduate  to  the  academic ;  and  to  admit  to  it 
only  those  who  have  passed  through  a  course  of  studies  equivalent  to  that 
given  in  our  academic  department.  Our  course  is  now  altogether  too 
crowded,  and  this  change  will  give  much  needed  relief. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  required  our  students  to  go  out  and 
teach  for  a  year  before  graduation.  After  next  year,  we  expect  to  discon- 
tinue this  requirement.  Hitherto,  all  students  have  been  expected  to  pass 
through  our  Normal  course.  With  post-graduate  departments  in  trades, 
agriculture,  and  normal  training,  it  is  probable  that  a  smaller  number 
of  our  students  will  become  public  school  teachers ;  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  material  will  be  improved.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  be  able  to 
send  out  leaders  in  industry  and  trades  more  thoroughly  equipped  for 
their  work. 

In  order  that  the  advanced  normal  course  might  be  well  in  hand  next 
year,  I  have  already  secured  Miss  Langley,  as  teacher  of  methods,  for  the 
remaining  weeks  of  the  present  year.  She  is  highly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Hailmann,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  with  whom  she  labored  in 
Indiana. 
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This  year  the  work  in  our  missionary  department  has  been  proaecated 
with  more  vigor  than  heretofore.  Mr.  F.  M.  Fitch,  one  of  the  schoors 
recent  graduates,  has  been  going  from  school  to  school. in  the  ooontry  dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  ronsing  the  teachers  to  better  work  in  the  school  room, 
interesting  them  in  the  study  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
their  people,  and  endeavoring  to  incite  them  to  the  doing  of  their  best 
work  for  the  uplifting  of  their  people  along  all  possible  lines. 

We  have  recently  sent  out  to  our  graduates  lists  of  questions  in  reg^ard 
to  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  negroes,  the  answers  to  which 
will  help  us,  we  hope,  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  with  which 
we  have  to  deal. 

Our  graduates'  conference,  to  be  held  in  May  next,  will  be  of  cinusnal 
interest 

The  enrolment  from  October  1,  1895,  to  February  1, 1896,  was  as  follows : 

Negro  young  men .'. 307 

"  "      women ^  190 

497 

Indian  young  men 89 

"  "       women 62  141 


638 

9 

The  average  age  of  pupils  is  nineteen  years.  There  are  also  three 
hundred  and  forty-five  children  in  the  Whittier  School,  or  primary  de- 
partment, making  a  total  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  students,  repre- 
senting twenty  States  and  Territories. 

There  are  eighty  officers,  teachers,  assistants,  and  managers,  about  half  of 
whom  are  in  the  industrial  departments.  In  the  senior  and  middle  classes, 
forty-eight  young  women  and  fifty-seven  young  men  are  taking  normal 
studies.  The  number  engaged  in  industrial  work  is  four  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  young  men  and  one  hundred  and  forty-one  young  women, 
making  the  total  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

Disbursement  of  Slater  Appropriation. 

Anna  £.  Gallup.    Model  School $250  00 

Janie  Davis.    Science 250  00 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Armstrong.    Science 250  00 

Emma  Johnston.     Mathematics 200  00 
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Fannie  S.  Hillard.    Science 250  00 

Jane  8.  Wooeter.    Geography 400  00 

S.  Hellen  Rogers.    Drawing 250  00 

Mary  W.  Nettleton.    Primary  School 400  00 

Nina  B.  Forsythe.     Drensmaking 250  00 

Clara  S.  Blodgett.    Cooking 125  00 

Alice  M.  Bacon.     Political  Economy  and  Civil  Government 300. 00 

C.  C.  Tucker.    In  charge  of  Manual  Training 950  00 

J.  F.  La  Crosse.     Painting 225  00 

John  Sugden.     Carpentry 200  00 

George  W.  King.     Iron  work 400  00 

H.  N.  G.  Corson.     Wheel wrigh ting 200  00 

D.  R.  Lewis.     Mechanical  Drawing 800  00 

Expenses  of  Abby  May  Home 300  00 


SPELMAN  SEMINARY— Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Giles,  Principal ;  Miss  Lucy  H.  Upton,  Associate  Prin- 
cipal. Spelman  Seminary  has  passed  another  prosperous  year.  No  new 
departments  have  been  opened ;  those  previously  carried  on  have  been  con- 
tinued with  encouraging  success.  We  present  the  following  special  reports 
of  the  work  sustained  by  the  aid  of  the  Slater  Fund. 

The  graded  sewing  classes  have  made  good  progress;  the  dressmaking 
classes  have  been  larger  and  more  enthusiastic  than  ever  before,  and  have 
given  much  more  time  to  their  work.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Spel- 
man for  its  exhibit  of  needlework  in  the  Cotton  States  and  International 
Exposition  at  Atlanta. 

The  advanced  industrial  class  assists,  as  in  previous  years,  in  preparing 
the  food  for  the  teachers'  table,  besides  taking  regular  lessons  in  the  theory 
of  good  cooking,  using  the  most  approved  text-books.  It  is  our  aim  that 
every  girl  who  graduates  from  this  department  shall  be  competent  to  pre- 
side intelligently  over  her  own  household,  or  to  do  good  service  in  any 
family. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  our  Nurse  Training  department,  whereby 
practical  work  is  confined  to  the  last  of  the  three  years  of  the  course,  and 
the  entire  time  of  the  class  during  thb  last  year  is  given  to  nursing.  This 
enables  the  pupil  to  study  physiology  and  the  theory  of  nursing  for  two 
years  in  connection  with  English  studies,  without  interfering  with  these 
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stadies;  it  also  tests  the  intelligent  interest  of  the  pupil  in  the  subjeciy  so 
that  those  without  natural  adaptation  to  nursing  may  be  weeded  oat  from 
the  class;  furthermore,  in  the  last  year  undivided  attention  is  g^iven  to  the 
acquisition  of  skill  in  nursing.  Our  present  senior  class  numbers  eleven. 
They  adopt  a  nurse's  uniform ;  they  care  for  all  the  sick  of  the  school  in 
our  ward ;  they  go  into  private  families  in  the  city  when  called  for ;  and 
they  visit  the  homes  of  the  poor  without  compensation  at  the  reqaest  of  any 
physician.  During  the  past  five  months  these  nurses  have  served  408  days 
in  private  families  and  216  days  in  the  homes  of  the  poor ;  their  superin- 
tendent has  made  175  calls  to  oversee  their  work.  Our  exhibit  of  appliances 
for  training  nurses  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  attracted  great  attention,  and 
procured  for  us  the  award  of  a  bronze  medal. 

In  the  Normal  and  Training  Department  our  discouragements  are  those 
which  time  is  sure  to  remedy,  as  they  are  incident  upon  a  new  work  for  a 
race  newly  admitted  to  educational  privileges,  while  our  encouragements 
are  many ;  the  outlook  is  exceedingly  hopeful.    Having  now  a  first  class 
Normal  and  Practice  School  Plant  the  Practice  School  is  now  carefully 
graded,  and  has  done  superior  work.    Never  before  has  such  earnestness  in 
study  and  such  docility  of  conduct  been  seen.    There  are  fifteen  Normal 
Students,  who  have  a  spirit  of  patient,  faithful  endeavor,  and  an  increasing 
appreciation  of  their  duties,  needs,  and  privileges.    Three  will  take  cer- 
tificate? in  May.    The  six  who  have  already  graduated  occupy  responsible 
positions,  and  commendations  of  their  teaching  continue  to  reach  us.     One 
is  in  the  Memphis  city  schools,  and,  in  connection  with  another  teacher, 
is  responsible  for  a  primary  school.     The  City  Superintendent  says  that 
there  is  no  school  in  Memphis  better  graded,  managed,  and  taught.     The 
City  School  Superintendent  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  is  so  well  pleased  with  another 
who  teaches  under  him,  that  he  promises  to  give  a  position"  without  exami- 
nation to  any  one  holding  our  teachers'  professional  certificate. 

The  State  School  Commissioner  of  Georgia,  Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,  has  mani- 
fested his  hearty  sympathy  with  us  by  several  visits  to  our  school,  by 
addresses  to  our  students,  and  by  his  approval  of  the  work  we  are  doing. 
Any  young  women  recommended  by  the  Superintendent  of  our  Normal 
Work  will  have  their  names  given  by  him  as  candidates  for  the  position 
of  instructors  in  the  summer  institutes  heki  throughout  the  State,  for  which 
service  they  will  be  paid.  Some  of  our  normal  students  were  thus  employed 
last  summer. 

We  take  pleasure  in  quoting  words  of  appreciation  from  one  who  is  in  a 
position  to  judge  intelligently.    Mr.  James  C.  Boykin,  who  represented  the 
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Bureau  of  Education  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  writes: — *'I  cheerfully 
bear  witness  to  the  excellent  character  of  the  instruction  that  I  saw  in  Spel- 
man  Seminary.  So  far  as  I  could  judge  in  the  time  spent  at  the  school, 
your  methods  are  in  accordance  with  the  latest  ideas,  and  >ou  and  your 
associates  deserve  high  commendation.  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  quote 
this  in  any  way  you  choose,  for  it  is  simply  the  truth.'' 

We  find  that,  of  our  ninety-one  academic  graduates,  thirty,  or  about 
one-third,  have  connected  themselves  with  our  normal  department  during 
the  four  years  of  its  existence.  Only  four  of  these  came  from  classes  gradu- 
ating previous  to  1891.  This  is  a  good  proportion.  We  have  received  five 
academic  graduates  from  other  institutions  into  our  normal  department, 
and  when  the  advantages  we  offer  become  better  known,  we  shall  draw  from 
a  larger  field. 

The  examinations  for  teachers'  licenses  in  Georgia  have  recently  become 
more  rigid,  and  the  result  is  that  we  now  have  pupils  in  our  grammar  de- 
partment who  are  here  because  they  have  failed  to  secure  schools  which 
they  themselves  have  formerly  taught.  When  those  who  have  not  thoroughly 
completed  a  half  of  an  ordinary  grammar  school  course,  and  who  have  had 
no  training  for  teaching,  can  obtain  schools  as  easily  as  those  who  have 
graduated  from  an  academic  and  a  normal  course,  it  is  hard  to  present  the 
advantage  of  normal  training  in  an  alluring  light;  but  when,  as  is  at  this 
moment  the  case  in  some  counties  in  Georgia,  schools  are  closed  until  the 
summer  because  no  teachers  can  be  obtained  who  passed  the  January  Sti^te 
examinations,  and  when  those  now  teaching  are  trembling  lest  their  licenses 
should  not  be  renewed,  then  a  thorough  preparation  for  teaching  is  appre- 
ciated. Two  teachers  in  the  Atlanta  city  schools  have  asked  if  we  can 
receive  them  for  normal  night  instruction,  while  they  continue  their  daily 
teaching.    This  shows  the  drift  of  public  sentiment. 

While  rejoicing  in  this  hopeful  outlook,  we  gratefully  bear  witness  to  the 
good  hand  of  the  Lord  upon  us  in  large  spiritual  blessings  during  the  past 
year. 

The  work  reported  above  could  never  have  been  attempted  without  the 
generous  help  of  the  Slater  Fund,  to  which  the  success  we  are  achieving 
is  wholly  due. 

Total  enrolment,  545;  Boarders,  274;  Normal  Training,  15;  Nurse 
Training,  47 ;  Dress  Making,  31 ;  Printing,  34 ;  Sewing,  152 ;  House 
Keeping,  240;  Bread  Making,  120;  Advanced  Industries,  16;  Laundry, 
230. 
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Disbursement  of  Slater  Appropriation. 

E.  V.  Griffin fSOO  00 

C.  E.  BemuB 800  00 

M.  Aitken 600  00 

R.  M.  Ganster 600  00 

L.  H.Tapley 600  00 

M.  E.  Abercrombie 500  00 

L.  M.  Sopping 600  00 

M.  M.  Creary 300  00 

H.  M.  Garland 300  00 

E.  Palmer 300  00 


TALLADEGA  COLLEGE— Alabama. 

On  March  ITth,  this  institution  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
Henry  Swift  De  Forest,  D.  D.,  who  had  been  President  of  the  Institution 
for  seventeen  years.  A  graduate  and  tutor  of  Yale  College,  a  soldier,  a 
pastor,  a  teacher,  he  liad  superior  fitness  for  his  last  and  best  work,  to  which 
he  devoted  himself  with  the  entire  consecration  of  his  mature  manhood. 
Among  the  many  laborers  who  have  with  the  truest  missionary  spirit  given 
their  lives  to  the  education  of  the  negroeti,  no  one  was  more  faithful  than 
Dr.  De  Forest,  or  deserved  from  patriots  and  Christians  a  more  grateful  and 
honorable  remembrance.  In  my  official  and  personal  relations  I  found  him 
patient,  intelligent,  liberal,  conscientious,  sagacious,  and  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  great  work  of  universal  education. 

Agriculture  receives  considerable  attention  and  the  work  on  the  farm 
has  been  largely  a  production  of  crops  needed  for  consumption  in  the  Col- 
lege. The  improvement  of  the  land  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view,  and 
from  increased  fertility  have  come  better  crops.  Grasses  and  forage  plants 
and  live  stock  have  not  been  neglected.  An  annual  Farmers'  Convention 
is  held  at  the  College  and  beneficial  effects  have  been  seen  in  better  methods 
of  farming  and  living.  Laundry  work,  cooking,  sewing,  nursing,  wood- 
working, and  drafting  are  also  among  the  industries.  The  improvement  of 
the  students  in  the  drawing  class  is  most  marked  and  encouraging  and  their 
interest  well  sustained.  They  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  accuracy  and  truthfulness  in  their  work.  Pupils  who  gradu- 
ate from  the  Normal  Course  are  well  grounded  in  the  fundamental  princl- 
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pies  of  niathematicB  and  languages.  They  are  able  to  think  and  observe 
for  themselves,  and  to  express  these  thoughts  in  fairly  accurate  and  well 
chosen  words.  They  have  become  acquainted  with  the  foundation  princi- 
ples of  teaching  and  have  learned  many  of  the  best  and  most  modern 
methods.  Of  the  eighty-five  graduates  and  many  former  students,  the 
majority  are  in  the  South  doing  good  work,  a  few  are  in  the  North,  and 
three  are  missionaries  in  Africa.  Last  summer  three  institutes  for  the 
benefit  of  public  school  teachers  were  held,  and  nine  counties  sent  repre- 
sentatives. There  was  an  attendance  of  seventy-four  teachers,  the  aggre- 
gate enrolment  in  whose  schools  was  3,943.  The  chief  value  of  the 
industrial  work  is  seen  in  its  effects  upon  the  character  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties.  It  broadens  the  field  of  observation,  develops 
accuracy  of  sight  and  judgment,  inculcates  thoroughness,  and  proves  the 
necessity  for  and  value  of  precision  and  truthfulness.  It  trains  the  muscles 
to  skilful  use,  developing  confidence  and  self-control.  As  habits  of  patience 
and  continuous  effort  are  formed,  the  man  is  made  more  competent,  efficient, 
and  useful  all  around,  and  is  better  prepared  for  actual  life  and  service.  It 
gives  him  a  foundation  of  technical  skill  and  knowledge  which  is  an 
impetus  to  a  life  of  usefulness,  self-respecting  industry,  and  independence, 
and  gives  a  decided  advantage  over  those  not  so  favored  in  the  struggle  for 
success. 

Enrolment,  363;  Normal,  16;  Agriculture,?;  Wood-working, 75 ;  Nurs- 
ing, 25 ;  Dress-making,  57  ;  Sewing,  171 ;  Cooking,  6. 

DiSBUBSEMENT  OF  SlATER   APPROPRIATION. 

E.  A.  Bishop.    Agriculture |500  00 

George  Williamson.    Wood-working  and  Drawing 800  00 

Esther  A.  Barnes.    Normal  Teacher 400  00 

A.  B.  Chalfant.     Nursing  and  Sewing 400  00 

Ruth  K.  Kingsley.    Cooking  and  Sewing 400  00 


STRAIGHT  UNIVERSITY— New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Oticar  Atwood,  D.  D.,  President.  Pupils,  569 — males,  205 ;  females,  364 ; 
teachers,  23 ;  pupils  in  Industrial  Department,  217 ;  value  of  property, 
$125,000;  endowment,  $8,000;  volumes  in  library,  3,400.  The  graduating 
class  is  composed  of  excellent  material.  Thorough  instruction  has  been 
given  in  the  philosophy  of  education  and  methods  of  teaching.    The  mem- 
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ben  of  the  graduating  class  have  been  required  to  engage  in  practice 
teaching  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  grades  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Critic  Teacher.  Manual  training  is  a  marked  feature  of  Straight  Univer- 
sity. During  the  past  year  far  better  results  have  been  attained,  owing  to 
the  excellent  equipments  which  have  been  provided.  The  indostries 
taught  are  wood-working,  drafting,  sewing,  dress-making,  printing,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  household  work.  While  the  technical  idea  ia  kept 
prominei^t  in  industrial  education,  the  main  object  is  to  make  all  the  instruc- 
tion bear  upon  the  improvement  of  the  homes  of  the  colored  people  so  as 
to  elevate  and  purify  them.  Manual  training  will  produce  the  inventor, 
and  inventions  produce  and  distribute  wealth.  The  skilled  hand,  the 
trained  brain,  and  the  disciplined  will  of  the  new  Negro  are  the  forces 
which  are  to  lift  the  colored  race  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  Preparing 
young  men  and  women  to  be  leaders  of  their  race  is  a  work  very  important 
and  necessary.  The  aid  which  we  have  received  from  the  Slater  Fund  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  University  and  we  earnestly  hope 
it  will  not  be  withdrawn. 

Disbursement  of  the  Slater  Appropriation. 

E.  C.  Rose.     Manual  Training |400  00 

Q.L.Dewey.    Sewing  and  Dress-making 200  00 

E.  W.  Nichols.    Pedagogy  and  Methods 200  00 

M.  W.  Culver.    Mathematics  and  Language 200  00 


CLAFLIN  UNIVERSITY— Orangeburg,  South  Carolina. 

L.  M.  Dunton,  D.  D.,  President.  Real  estate,  200  acres ;  value  of  prop- 
erty, $160,000;  volumes  in  library,  1,600;  teachers — male,  14,  female,  11 ; 
pupils — male,  306,  female,  74.  Industries — architectural  and  mechani- 
cal drawing,  iron  and  wood -work,  brick-laying  and  plastering,  paint- 
ing and  glazing,  printing,  housekeeping,  sewing,  cooking,  dressmaking, 
agricalture.  All  students  are  required  to  take  two  or  more  industries. 
The  object  is  not  so  much  to  manufacture  as  to  give  practice  in  the  use  of 
tools,  and  to  teach  the  principles  of  such  trades  as  are  most  likely  to  be 
useful.  While  the  manual  training  is  a  considerable  draft  on  the  time  of 
the  students,  who  recite  twenty  hours  per  week  in  the  Literary  Department, 
yet  all  the  required  work  can  be  well  done  and  is  to  their  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  advantage.    The  health,  scholarship,  and  conduct  of    ou 
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students  hftve  improved  steadily  since  the  introduction  of  manual  training 
thirteen  years  ago.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  this  is  a  part  of  the 
education  of  every  youth  that  should  not  be  neglected.  I  doubt  if  any 
fortune  has  been  more  wisely  set  apart,  or  has  been  the  means  of  inaugura- 
ting a  more  important  educational  movement  than  the  Slater  Fund. 

DlSBUBSElCEMT  OF  SlATEB  AfFBOFRIATION. 

R.  G.  Bates.    Manual  Training  and  Architectural  Drawing 91350  00 

C.  D.  Mead.    Normal 700  00 

A.  B.  Moorer.    English 400  00 

J.  E.Stoner.             "      400  00 

A.  G.  Doar.              "      400  00 

B.  Shular.    Carpentry 280  00 

T.  Swan.    Painting 280  00 

E.  B.  Clark.    Masonry 266  00 

£.  Stevenson.    Iron 13  00 

J.  Palmer.    Engineer 112  00 


BISHOP  COLLEGE— Marshall,  Texas. 

N.  Wolverton,  D.  D.,  President.  Teachers,  11  male,  9  female;  students 
to  date,  323.  In  three  years  the  average  attendance  has  increased  40  per 
cent.  In  the  grading  of  the  school  the  drift  is  slowly  upward.  As  the 
public  schools  increase  in  efficiency,  we  shall  be  able  to  discourage  the 
attendance  of  the  lower  grades,  but  now  we  have  to  depend  upon  students 
trained  here  for  reliable  material  out  of  which  to  select  our  teachers  in 
training.  We  distinguish  sharply  between  Normal  and  other  work.  By 
Normal  we  mean  only  that  which  directly  prepares  the  teachers  who  are 
in  training  for  their  professions.  64  pupils  have  received  instruction  in 
the  various  classes  in  professional  work ;  29  have  taught  27  classes  under 
criticism.  The  total  number  of  weeks'  teaching  has  been  826 ;  or  an  aver- 
age of  about  25  classes  daily  throughout  the  year.  Two  additional  teachers 
for  this  work  are,  at  present,  a  pressing  necessity.  The  number  in  school  pre- 
paring to  teach  is  101. 

The  courses  in  Manual  Training  are  modelled  after  those  of  the  leading 
Manual  Training  Schools  of  the  North.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  exer- 
cises for  educational  results  only.    Nothing  is  made  for  sale  or  use.   Owing 
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to  the  lack  of  teaching  force,  we  have  been  able  to  do  bat  little  in  domestic 
economy.   Carefal  obeervation  of  the  conditions  in  the  homes  of  the  people 
shows  a  crying  demand  for  instruction  in  this  department.    General  in- 
struction in  cooking,  housekeeping,  care  of  children,  nursing,  sewiq^,  dreoa 
making,  sanitation,  and  hygiene  would  do  more  than  words  can  tell  to 
decrease  crime  and  immorality,  to  reduce  the  alarmingly  high  death  rate, 
and  to  promote  thrift  and  contentment.    The  girls  of  the  Practice  School 
have  been  taught  sewing  twice  a  week;  those  of  the  third  year  Qrammar 
School,  sewing  daily;  and  those  of  the  first  year  Academic  coarse,  dress- 
making daily.    Eighty  minutes  are  spent  at  each  lesson.    Weekly  lectures 
have  been  given  to  the  girls  on  cleanliness,  care  of  person,  and  parity  of 
life.    Carpentry,  brick-laying,  steam-fitting,  plumbing,  and  printing  have 
been  attempted.    The  teacher  in  Manual  Training  has  given  instruction  to 
some  young  men  in  carpentry  for  three  years,  and  they  have  done  all  the 
carpentry  work  on  the  new  shop  and  all  the  repairs  to  fences,  buildings^  etc 
After  the  completion  of  the  course  of  brick-laying,  the  class  of  18,  under 
an  experienced  workman,  laid  100,000  bricks  on  the  new  shop.    The  steam- 
fitting  plant  is  now  wholly  in  the  charge  of  a  student  whom  we  have  trained 
to  that  duty.    With  him  are  associated  two  students  who  are  being  trained 
in  steam-fitting  and  plumbing,  and  who  have  done  all  the  work  in  that  line 
for  more  than  a  year.    All  students  doing  trade  work  are  paid  by  the  job  or 
the  hour,  according  to  the  value  of  the  work  turned  out    Under  Indostriesi 
we  desire  to  mention  the  large  amount  of  work  done  on  the  place  by  the 
students,  both  boys  and  girls.    Four  years  ago  we  decided  to  give  nothing 
to  the  students — no  reduced  rates  or  rebates  of  any  kind,  except  $1.00  per 
month  reduction  to  ministerial  students.     We  discourage  begging;  at  the 
same  time  we  furnish  all  the  work  we  can  and  pay  in  cash  for  it  at  its 
market  value.    Only  one  servant  is  employed — the  head  cook.    Except 
what  she  does,  the  students  do  all — cooking,  dining-room  work,  laundry 
work,  the  care  of  buildings,  firing,  wood  cutting,  grading,  fencing,  garden- 
ing, care  of  stock,  repairing,  building,  painting,  plumbing,  etc.    For  work 
BO  done  last  year  they  received  $3,160.09  in  cash.    They  honestly  earned 
it ;  it  was  theirs.   This  is  more  than  all  the  fees  paid  for  board  and  tuition 
by  thirty-six  students  for  a  whole  year.    The  new  shop  for  manual  training 
is  completed  and  occupied,  and  the  building,  tools,  and  machinery  now  in 
use  cost  $7,864.18.    Of  this  sum  the  white  people  of  this  city  gave  $877.50^ 
the  Faculty  $990.00,  the  colored  people  of  this  State  $1,121.68. 

We  have  made  an  exact  statement  of  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing 
along  the  lines  of  Normal  and  Industrial  work.    Our  pressing  needs  are 
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more  thorongh  eqaipment  for  domeBtic  eoonomj  and  more  teaching  force. 
We  need  at  least  two  additional  teachers  for  Normal  work.  A  fine  class  is 
DOW  read  J,  bat  we  cannot  teach  it. 

DI8BUBSEMENT  OF  Sl«ATE&  AfPROF&IATIOK. 

T.  A.  Russell.    Normal 9750  00 

H.  Finney.     Normal 760  00 

F.  N.  Goble.    Manual  Training 260  00 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL — Montgomery,  Alabama. 

W.  B.  Paterson,  President  Normal* and  Industrial  Department — male 
students,  185;  female,  401.  Gk>Ternor  Oates  says  that  "the  school  is 
orderly,  well  conducted,  and  doing  much  good.  I  have  visited  it  and 
closely  observed  their  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline."  All  the 
girls  reported  above  are  taught  seizing,  and  seventy-five  young  men  are 
taught  wood-working.  Our  object  is  not  to  educate  merely  to  make  a  living, 
but  to  give  intellectual  training  enough  along  with  the  industrial  to  make 
leaders  of  the  pupils.  We  have  understood  this  to  be  the  desire  of  the 
Board.  Our  work  covers  eight  years,  or  two  years  longer  than  the  other 
two  Colored  Normal  Schools  in  the  State.  All  the  Normal  graduates,  168 
in  number,  have  had  the  benefit  of  industrial  training.  Of  the  thousands 
who  have  been  enrolled  in  our  school  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  only 
one  has  been  enrolled  among  the  list  of  State  convicts.  Most  of  the  teachers 
who  have  gone  out  from  us  are  found  in  the  small  towns  of  the  State.  We 
furnish  most  of  the  teachers  for  the  city  and  Montgomery,  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  says, "  we  have  found  them  well  taught,  carefully 
trained  for  the  work  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties." 
Nine  of  the  teachers  in  our  own  school  were  educated  by  us.  Along  with 
thorough  training  and  strict  discipline  we  try  to  instil  into  our  students  the 
worthy  ambition  of  being  useful  to  their  race,  and  to  develop  possibilities 
not  for  himself  alone  but  for  others  through  him.  Our  school  would  come 
far  short  of  doing  what  it  ought,  if  it  only  took  so  many  boys  and  girls  and 
taught  them  how  to  make  a  living.  I  can  see  vast  improvement  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  neg^  from  what  it  was  when  I  began  teaching 
twenty-six  years  ago.  There  is  still  an  immense  distance  between  the  bar- 
barism of  Africa  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  negroes  are  moving  forward.    There  are  among  them  men  and 
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women  of  high  intellectaal  attainments  and  noble  purpoeei^  who  show  in 
their  Tirtaoos  and  useful  lives  a  marked  advance  on  their  iounediate 
anoestors.  The  colored  people  appreciate  what  the  State  does  in  giving  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $7,500.  In  all  our  teaching  we  have  ever  incol- 
cated  the  doctrine  of  self-help,  and  are  looking  for  new  wajs  and  means  to 
accomplish  greater  results. 

DlSBUBSEMRMT  OF  SlJLTEB  APPBOFBIATION. 

H.  Talbot     Industrial  Art  and  Drawing fSlO  00 

aPhiUips.    Wood-working 720  00 

M.Myers.    Dressmaking 460  00 

E.  O.  Hobson.    Sewing. 315  00 

H.  R.  Stratton.    Cooking 206  00 


APPROPRIATIONS,  1895-96/ 


Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va |  6,000  00 

Bishop  College,  Marshall,  Texas 1,500  00 

Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,500  00 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  8.  C 4,000  00 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C 3,500  00 

Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss 3,000  00 

Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La 1,000  00 

Spelman  Institute,  Atlanta,  Ga 5,000  00 

Normal  and  Industrial  institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala 5,400  00 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala 2,500  00 

State  Normal  School,  Montgomery,  Al:i 2,500  00 

Totol $35,900  00 


*  Certain  special  appropriations  are  not  included  here. 
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DANIEL  a  GILMAN,  LL.  D^ 
PreBident. 

Chief  Justice  MELVILLE  W.  FULLER,  LL.  D^ 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  CURRY,  LL.  D., 

Stereiory, 

MORRIS  K.  JESUP,  Esq., 
Treasurer, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Eeq. 

WILLIAM  A.  SLATER,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  E.  DODGE,  Eeq. 

Rt.  Rev.  HENRY  C.  POTTER,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  J.  NORTHEN,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Bishop  C.  B.  GALLOWAY,  D.  D. 

ALEXANDER  E.  ORR,  Esq. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  L.  WILSON,  LL.  D. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Finance : 
John  A.  Stewart,  Chairman, 

WILLIAM  E.  DODOB.  M0RBI8  K.   JEBUP. 

Edtuational : 
J.  L.  M.  CuBRY,  Ckairman. 

WILLIAM   J.  NORTHEN.  DANIEL  C.  OILMAN. 

C.  B.  GALLOWAY.  MOBRIS  K.   JESUP. 

WILLIAM  E.   DODOS. 

Execulitfe : 

Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Chairman. 
HENRY  c.  POTTER.  J.  L.  M.  CURRY,  Secretary, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART.  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR. 


Letters  may  be  addressed  to 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  CURRY, 

1736  M.  Street,  N.  W.,  Wabhikoton,  D.  C. 


clerk: 

BENJAMIN  STRONG, 

44  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

JOHN  R  SLATER  FUND. 


TWENTY-SECOND  MEETING. 

In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund  was  held  in  New  York,  at  the  oflBce  of  the 
United  States  Trust  Company,  47  Wall  street,  on 
Wednesday,  April  14,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
Board,  and  the  Clerk  acted  as  Secretary.  The  mem- 
bers named  below  were  in  attendance, — Messrs. 
Curry,  Dodge,  Galloway,  Gilman,  Jesup, 
NoRTHEN,  Stewart,  and  Wilson.  Letters  were 
received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Slater  and  Bishop 
Potter,  explaining  their  absence. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were 
presented  and  approved. 

The  minutes  of  the  Finance  Committee  were 
read,  and  also  the  Treasurer's  annual  report.  On 
motion,  the  minutes  and  report  were  accepted  and 
approved,  as  well  as  the  recommendation  that  the 
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amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the  coming  year 

shall  not  exceed  sixty  thousand  dollars  ($60,000), 
including  all  appropriations,  and  it  was   ordered 

that  the  report  be  transcribed  on  the  records  of 

the  Trustees.    A  summary  of  this  report  follows  : — 

Receipts, 

1896.  Dr. 

April  4.     To  Balance,    ....  $  28,046  08 

"  Proceeds  bonds  sold,  17,966  96 

"  Income,    ....  75,184  66 

"  Expense,  ....  23  25 

8121,219  95 

Payments. 

Cr. 

By  Investments,  .  .  .  $50,463  61 
"   Appropriations, 

1895-1896,      2,332  00 

1896-1897,    36,998  00 

"   Expense,    ....       5,182  69 

''   Balance  on  Deposit,     26,243  65 

$121,219  95 

The  Treasurer  also  made  a  statement,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  recorded  on  the  minutes  as  accepted 
and  approved,  and  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the 
Board. 

The  report  of  the  Auditor  was  read,  approved, 
and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Orr  was  requested  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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The  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Educational 
Committee  was  read,  approved,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Board. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Educational 
Committee  of  April  13  were  read,  approved,  and 
ordered  to  be  transcribed  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Board. 

Bishop  Gallowat  and  Governor  Northen  sub- 
mitted an  oral  report  of  an  interview  which,  on 
the  request  of  the  Educational  Committee,  they 
had  held  with  Hon.  W.  D.  Mayfield,  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  and  Mr.  Floyd,  who  had 
come  to  New  York  to  ask  aid  for  the  "  Colored 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  "  at  Orangeburg, 
South  Carolina.  The  Committee  had  heard  these 
gentlemen  and  then  explained  the  present  policy 
of  the  Board  and  the  inability  to  render  the  aid 
sought.  The  Board  accepted  and  confirmed  the 
report  of  the  Committee. 

The  Educational  Committee  submitted  a  list  of 
appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year,  a  portion 
being  contingent  on  certain  conditions.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted,  and  the  contingent 
sums  and  any  balance  that  may  be  left  of  the  sixty 
thousand  dollars  recommended  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  who  were  requested  to  confer 
with  the  President  of  the  Board,  or  the  Chairman 
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of  the  Educational  Committee,  or  with  both,  rela- 
tive to  the  same,  according  as  a  meeting  might 
be  arranged. 

The  report  of  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hobson  was  read  by  the 
Clerk,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Raolvedf  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  tendered  to  Mrs.  Hobson  for 
the  valuable  seryices  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  Colored  Race  during  the 
last  year,  as  embodied  in  her  report. 

Bttdvedf  That  the  continuance  of  this  work  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  as  embraced  in  the  resolution  embodied  in  the  report 
of  the  Educational  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  all  the  institutions  aided  by  the  Fund  shall  be  asked  to 
consult  with  Doctor  Curry  relative  to  the  appointment  of  teachers,  in  such 
departments  as  are  aided  by  the  gifts  of  the  Slater  Fund. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  the  second  Wed- 
nesday of  April,  1898.  A  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  Board  be  asked  to  meet  with  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  for  conference  on  the  previous 
afternoon. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

OF    THE 

EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE, 


To  THE  TbXTSTEES  OF  THE  JOHN  F.   SlATER  FUND  : 

I  present  herewith,  as  usual,  a  series  of  reports  from  the  schools  aided  by 
the  Fund. 

No  additional  mention  is  needed,  except  to  give  prominence  to  the 
formal  opening  of  the  new  Armstrong  and  Slater  Trade  School  building 
at  Hampton,  November  18  and  19.  The  occasion  was  one  of  much 
interest  and  marked  the  opening  of  a  fruitful  era  in  the  history  and  work 
of  that  great  institution.  The  Slater  Fund  has  been  so  continuously  and 
helpfully  a  friend  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 
that  it  seemed  specially  appropriate  that  it  should  be  represented,  and 
hence  the  President,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Educational 
Committee  were  joyous  participants  in  the  impressive  ceremonies.  Each 
of  them  made  an  address. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  has  been  a  liberal  friend  in  the  development  of  indus- 
tries in  the  school,  but  success  had  made  an  enlargement  imperative.  The 
Trustees,  seeing  that  the  shops  were  not  able  to  supply  the  demand  for 
industrial  leaders,  determined  to  aid  in  giving  more  systematic  and  advanced 
instruction  through  a  regular  Trade  School.  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup  gener- 
ously contributed  1 10,000  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  and  the 
Fund  promised  |6,000  a  year  towards  the  support  of  the  school,  which 
is  to  receive  only  those  students  who  have  "  shown  adaptation  for  mechani- 
cal arts,  and  have  received  suflScient  instruction  to  make  them  of  real  use 
to  the  foremen  of  the  shops.''  This  is  not  to  supersede  the  manual  training 
which  has  been  given,  and  is  still  required  of  every  pupil.  Only  those  are 
"  ultimately  to  be  allowed  to  enter  through  the  Trade  School  into  the 
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prodactiye  industries,  who  have  previoasly  finbhed  the  coarse  in  the 
academic  department  with  its  non-productive  manual  training."  The 
union  of  the  names  of  Armstrong  and  Slater  is  appropriate,  bat  the  neces- 
sity for  this  increase  of  educational  facilities  reflects  much  credit  upon  the 
present  Principal,  who  has  carried  on  the  work  of  his  renowned  predecessor 
with  intelligent  zeal,  with  hopefulness,  with  devotion  to  the  Institute  and 
its  Founder,  and  with  marked  success. 

Applications  for  aid  are  numerous,  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Fund 
if  multiplied  twentyfold,  and  they  are  constantly  presented  and  urged,  and 
sometimes  a  negative  response  provokes  murmuring  and  hostile  /ind  nnjost 
criticism.  Some  need  very  little  consideration,  while  others  require  for 
proper  decision  local  and  general  knowledge,  a  weighing  of  relative  impor- 
tance and  merits  of  localities  and  institutions,  and  a  firm  adherence  to  the 
great  purpose  for  which  the  Fund  was  instituted.  This  makes  proper  a 
re-statement  of  the  policy  of  the  Fund,  which  has  not  an  eleemosynary 
purpose. 

In  the  Southern  States  are  over  two  million  colored  children  of  school 
age,  and  it  is  the  most  futile  expectation  that  elementary  education  for 
this  multitude  can  be  provided  by  individual,  denominational,  or  corporate 
charities.     The  obligation  to  furnish  rudimentary  instruction  rests  upon 
the  States.     In  each  of  the  Southern  States  are  public  schools,  established 
and  supervised  by  the  State,  supported  by  taxation,  and  in  these  is  gathered 
a  large  percentage  of  the  negro  population.    At  present  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  colored  children  are  receiving  from  three  to  four  months'  instruc- 
tion for  three  or  four  or  five  years,  and  for  this  training  for  citizenship 
and  life's  duties  the  South  has  contributed,  since  the  war,  not  less  than 
175,000,000.     They  are  receiving  nearly  the  same  advantages  ap  the  white 
children.     No  dream  of  enthusiast  is  more  deceptive  than  the  notion  that 
the  mass  of  children,  white  or  black,  can  be  educated  by  other  agency  than 
by  State-supported  and  State-controlled  public  schools.     The  persistence 
and  courage  and  sacrifice  with  which  the  Southern  people  have  stood  by 
and  paid  for  the  education  of  the  negro  and  resisted  constant  and  adroit 
effort  to  prevent,  deserve  appreciation  and  help  instead  of  hostile  criticism. 
Friendship  to  the  negro  is  purest  irony  or  mockery,  if  it  assume,  Tolnntarily 
or  ignorantly,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  phase  of  opposition  to  State  schools. 
History  may  teach  many  doubtful  lessons,  but  it  is  clear  and  unezoeptioDal 
in  teaching  that  the  wit  of  man  has  devised  no  other  adequate  expedient 
for  the  education  of  the  masses  than  the  public  school,  supported  by  a 
tax  on  property. 
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It  is  to  be  deplored  that  manj  of  the  efforts,  honestlj  and  liberally  pur- 
posed to  aid  the  negroes,  have  been  misdirected,  often  mischievous,  and  of 
temporary  benefit.  Shortly  after  the  war,  it  was  a  patriotic  and  Chris- 
tian doty  to  establish  private  schools,  but  the  necessity  no  longer  exists. 
Religiousdenominationscame  heroically  to  the  rescue  and  established  schools, 
but  in  the  process  and  experience  of  evolution  they  are  realizing  that  they 
are  no  longer  called  to  such  work.  A  report  for  this  year,  from  a  denomi- 
nation which  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  liberal  in  labors  among  the  negroes,  uses  this  language :  "  We  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  attempt  to  educate  the  masses  of  the  colored  people  who 
must,  of  necessity,  depend  for  their  common  school  training  upon  the  public 
schools ;  nor  do  we  feel  that  it  is  the  function  of  this  Society  to  provide 
a  liberal  education  for  any  considerable  proportion  of  colored  people.'^ 
Booker  T.  Washington  said,  in  a  speech  at  Chautauqua :  ''It  is  not  a 
practical  or  desirable  thing  for  the  North  to  attempt  to  educate  all  the 
colored  people  in  the  South  ;  but  it  is  a  perfectly  practicable  thing  for  the 
North  to  help  the  South  to  educate  strong  Christian  leaders.''  Parochial, 
denominational  and  church  schools  for  elementary  education  have  become 
hurtful  rivals  of  public  schools.  They  are  backed  by  sectarian  feeling,  they 
appeal  to  personal  pride  and  vanity,  they  cultivate  a  kind^of  clagajexgln- 
siyeness,  and  they  tend  to  weaken  public  r^chools  in  number  and  influence. 

There  is  another  kind  of  private  school  that  has  less  to  commend  it  than 
those  which  are  under  the  control  of  large  religious  organizations.  There 
are  not  a  few  local  schools,  more  or  less  pretentious,  which  are  kept  alive 
by  tuition  fees  and  by  gifts  solicited  from  generous  but  improvident  philan- 
thropists. The  gifts  to  these  schools,  if  judiciously  applied  to  the  support 
of  public  schools,  would  extend  the  sessions  three  or  four  months,  provide 
increased  pay  for  needy  teachers  and  more  healthful  and  attractive  sur- 
roundings. The  simplest  calculation  will  show  that  some  of  the  schools 
for  the  education  of  coloreil  children  cost  more  per  capita  than  is  paid  by 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  for  the  schooling  of  their  children.* 

*  "  Education  "  for  February,  published  in  Bo«ton,  says : 

"  Our  Northern  givers  for  the  education  of  the  negro  should  now  insist  on  three 
points :  1.  That  the  discarded  system  of  parochial  and  private  elementary  schooling, 
which  the  North  has  spent  nearly  three  hundred  years  in  outgroWlng,  should  not  be  now 
fastened  on  the  negro  by  Northern  money  and  the  zeal  of  sectarian  propagandism. 
2.  That  the  institutions  calling  themselyes  '  academies,'  '  colleges,'  and  '  universities,' 
supported  by  Northern  ftinds  and  managed  by  Northern  teachers,  should  be  held  strictly 
to  the  work  of  the  secondary  and  higher  training  of  selected  youth  for  leadership  of  the 
colored  people.  We  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  training  of  good  teachers,  ministers,  doc- 
tors, and  especially  for  persons  competent  to  lead  in  the  new  industrial  life  of  this  race. 
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While  missionary  organizations  and  parochial  schools  and  indlTidual 
contribations  cannot  educate  the  masses,  or  give,  what  is  called,  '*  higher 
education,"  to  the  twentj  or  thirtj  thousand  children  enrolled^  it  follows 
much  more  strongly  that  the  Slater  Fund  cannot  undertake  this  impossible 
or  unnecessary  work.     It  is  not  questioned  that  there  are  some  Degroes 
who  should  have  the  facilities  and  advantages  for  the  best  education,  to 
prepare  them  for  the  professions,  but,  as  amont;  the  white  people,  they  are 
few  in  number,  and  what  they  need  can  be  supplied  without  an  extrava- 
gant outlay  of  money,  or  the  maintenance  of  cumbersome  and  expensive 
machinery.     An  improved  ministry,  leaders  in  thought . 
conduct,  is  unquestionably  a  desideratum,  worth  .iazge  efioEta^. 
wholly  outside  the  plans  and  the  authorization  of   the  -Slaiei:.  Pjuid. 
Leadership  in  teaching,  in  industries,  based  on  pensonal  character  and 
trained  minds  and  hands,  is  within  the  scope  of  the  Fund,  within  oar 
imperative  obligation.    As  soon  as  a  school  system  is  established  by  law 
and  properly  organized,  there  is  at  once  a  demand  for  hosts  of  teachera. 
In  the  public  schools  of  the  South  in  1894-95,  there  were  27,081  colored 
teachers,  and  many  are  "  conspicuously  unfit,  intellectually,  scholastically, 
and   professionally,''   for  the  service  they   have  undertaken   to   render. 
Dickens,  in  the  preface  to  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,''  satirizes  the  men,  in  his 
day,  who,  having  proved  unfitness  for  other  occupations,  were  free,  without 
examination  or  qualification,  to  open  a  rohool  anywhere ;  although  prepara- 
tions for  the.  functions  they  undertook  were  required  in  the  surgeon  who 
assisted  to  bring  a  boy  into  the  world,  or  might  one  day  assist,  perhaps,  to 
send  him  out  of  it,  in  the  chemist,  the  attorney,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
candlestick  maker,  the  whole  round  of  crafts  and  trades.    The  school-master 
was  an  exception  to  this  requirement  for  preparation.    The  intelligent 
superintendent  in  Mississippi  says :   **  My  experience  has  revealed    the 

We  cannot  afford  to  encourage  the  negroes  to  disparage  their  own  common  schools  and 
send  their  children  for  brief  terms,  away  fh)m  home,  at  our  expense.  8.  The  next  step 
in  this  moTement  shoald  be,  either  the  establishment  of  a  special  organization  or  the 
adoption  of  a  new  policy,  to  aid  and  encourage  the  colored  people  to  build  up  tilieir  own 
home  schools.  The  twenty-five  dollars  or  fifty  dollars  that  pays  the  tuition  of  one  or  two 
children  in  an  academy,  college,  or  uniTeraity  might  be  offered  to  a  colored  school  dis- 
trict,  with  the  understanding  that  its  people  should  raise  an  equal  sum.  This  would 
give  fifty  or  one  hundred  children  the  opportunity  of  two  or  three  additional  months  of 
schooling.  A  good  district  school,  under  a  competent  teacher,  is  the  greatest  agoncy  of 
cirilization  that  can  now  be  planted  iu  thousands  of  neighborhoods  in  all  these  states. 
The  colored  people  every  year  spend  for  things  useless  and  mischlevoas  enough  to 
fhrnish  their  own  quota  of  this  fund.  The  good  man  or  woman  who  would  contribute 
tlO,000  to  the  trustees  of  any  of  these  Southern  institutions,  to  be  ased  in  this  way  to 
encourage  the  colored  folk  to  build  up  their  own  schools,  would  certainly  pot  money 
where  it  could  '  do  the  most  good.' " 
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unhappj  coodjtion  of  afikin  among  the  negroes  of  the  State.  The  teachers 
are  verj  ignorant  and  are  therefore  poorly  equipped,  educationally  and 
morally,  for  the  work  of  instruction."  As  showing  the  need  of  teacher- 
training,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  one  example  of  model  teaching  and  school 
organization  by  a  master  of  the  art  has  more  effect  upon  the  public  at 
large,  than  the  support  of  half  a  dozen  ordinary  schools,  or  of  fifty 
incompetent  teachers.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  vital  matter  by  the 
Fund,  can  be  best  done  by  concentrating  aid  upon  a  few  well-equipped  and 
permanent  schools  rather  than  on  a  larger  number  of  inferior  and  short- 
lived schools.  Such  are  more  likely  to  live  and  grow  when  our  fostering 
care  is  withdrawn.  In  selecting  the  schools  to  accomplish  the  best  ends, 
it  is  not  wise,  it  is  not  within  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  Fund,  as  expressed 
in  broad  and  clear  terms  by  the  Founder,  to  localize  the  benefits.  The 
negroes  are  spread  over  900,000  square  miles  and  many  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  one  can  scarcely  hope  to  reach  them,  or  ''  uplift "  them 
and  their  posterity,  by  agencies  limited  to  a  single  State,  or  operating  in 
small  schools.  Ministering  now  and  then,  in  obscure  localities,  to  indi- 
viduals and  families,  brings  no  permanent  relief  to  the  race.  Society 
cannot  be  essentially  **  improved  by  tinkering  at  it  in  spots ;  and  no  uplift 
that  amounts  to  anything  "  can  be  secured  except  through  the  class,  as  a 
whole,  that  requires  it.  In  order  to  insure  permanency,  adequate  support, 
proper  supervision,  freedom  from  sectarian  rivalry  and  criticism,  it  will 
be  best,  generally,  as  far  as  may  be  wise  and  practicable,  to  aid  State 
institutions  and  cooperate  with  State  authorities,  rather  than  with  churches 
and  private  corporations.  This  can  be  properly  done  only  by  slow  and 
cautious  methods.  The  method  which  promises  thoroughness,  efficiency, 
and  permanence  in  the  training  of  teachers,  is  to  induce,  by  our  cooperation, 
the  several  States  to  establish  their  own  Normal  schools  and  to  keep  steadily 
in  mind  the  improvement  of  their  systems  of  free  public  instruction. 

What  is  to  be  striven  for  is  the  proper  training  of  the  colored  children 
for  the  duties  of  life  and  of  citizenship.  It  is  not  fair  nor  safe  to  apply  the 
principles  of  school  discipline  and  instruction  which  prevail  in  New  Eng- 
land to  the  colored  people  who  have  not  had  the  training  which  comes 
from  business,  from  habits  of  thrift,  from  books,  from  family  life,  from 
church  life,  from  the  atmosphere,  and  environments  of  an  advanced  civil- 
ization. It  seems  impossible  to  get  those  who  have  done  most,  pecuniarily, 
for  the  negro,  and  the  managers  of  schools,  to  comprehend  and  act  on  the 
stubborn  fact  that  the  average  iiegro  at  the  South  is,  intellectually  and  in 
a  large  degree  ethically,  far  behind  the  average  immigrant  or  native  white 
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citizen.  To  these  hindrances  to  progress  may  be  added  other  disadvantages 
which  have  come  from  the  negroes  being  suddenly  thrust  as  factors  into 
political  life.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  public  school,  the 
school  of  the  State,  and  not  the  parochial  school,  nor  the  college,  nor  the 
university,  is  the  essential  need  of  the  masses,  and  that  this  experiment 
of  a  free  school  is  tried  for  the  first  time,  for  the  uplifting  of  the  negro, 
under  gravest  embarrassments.  If  teachers,  competent  in  morals  and 
education,  are  not  supplied,  the  whole  system  is  a  predestined  failure. 

In  every  previous  report,  attention   has  been  called  to  the  need  and 
importance  of  manual  and  indnst^'^^^  «»id  tf^^'^i/^i  «tHiinitig     Some  advance 
has  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  every  school  aided  by  the   Fund  is 
giving  increased  prominence  to  education  in  the  industries,  but  we  need 
increased  facilities  for  this  kind  of  education  and  a  more  enlightened  public 
opinion  as  to  its  value  and  feasibleness.'    It  is  also  most  desirahle  to  get 
young  men  to  turn  their  energies  into  industrial  and  meihanical  pursuits, 
rather  than  into  professions  or  mercantile  life.    Our  educational  system 
still  falls  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be  to  make  it  adequate  for  equipping 
the  masses  of  the  people  for  better  citizenship,  for  remunerative  labor,  for 
productive  pursuits.     While  industrial  education  is  a  universal  necessity, 
we  are  dealing  in  this  report  with  the  condition  and  the  needs  '*  of  the 
lately  emancipated  race,"  and  we  must  consult  their  opportunities  and 
possibilities.     The  fundamental  principle  of  self-help,  self-support,  self- 
government,  applied  to  individuals  and  families,  must  be  incor(x>rnted 
into  all   school   instruction,  and  should  never  be  separated  from  daily 
routine  and  discipline.      Outside  of  daily  labor  fur  sup()ort,  there  is  no 
inviting  sphere  of  usefulness.     We  have  wrought  on  different  lines  long 
enough  with  constant  and  lamentable  failures. 

Last  year,  a  committee  of  Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  all  parties 
was  appointed  to  make  inquiries  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  people.*  They  visited  France,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  other  countries,  and  then  submitted 
a  re(X)rt  which  went  through  the  whole  question  of  how  far  education  was 
necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Wherever  they  foimd  pros- 
perity, education  went  hand  in  hand  with  industry,  and  absence  of  education 
meant  lapse  of  j)rosperity.  In  Switzerland,  there  were  many  institutions 
devoted  to  technical  education.  With  the  Swiss  it  is  an  axiom,  that,  in 
order  to  secure  the  permanent  pros{)erity  of  the  State,  it  is  indiMpen^^able 
to  educate  the  masses,  and  thus  enable  the  artisan  to  excel  in  his  work. 

*  See  "  Report  of  the  Recess  Committee  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Departmeni  of  Agri- 
culture and  Industries  for  Ireland."    T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London. 
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Similar  results  were  found  in  Denmark,  where  intelligence  had  made 
agriculture  prosperous;  in  Wurtemburg  (half  a  century  ago  a  miserably 
poverty-stricken  country)  there  was  not  a  pauper  to  be  found.  In  all  the 
countries  visited,  education  meant  improved  industry,  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  committee  was  that  Ireland  wanted  ''classes  in  elementary  science 
with  experiments  and  object  lessons ;  local  geography,  with  knowledge  of 
coast  lines  for  the  districts  concerned  in  the  coasting  trade ;  botany  for  the 
rural  districts ;  elementary  mechanics  for  the  urban  school ;  and  Agrii  ul- 
tural  and  Technical  schools  as  the  means  for  lifting  up  Ireland  to  a  state 
of  intelligence  and  prosperity/' 

While  industrial  training,  in  methods,  ends,  equipment,  has  had  a  marked 
progress,  still  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  present  attainments  and  future 
possibilities.  From  imperfect,  unscientific  teaching — failure  to  keep  dose 
and  obvious  the  connection  with  intellectual  or  academic  qualifications — 
the  instruction  has  been  irregular,  unsatisfactory,  and  lacking  in  continuity 
and  high  aims.  Such  a  work  as  is  done  by  the  New  York  Hebrew  Institute, 
with  Russian  emigrant  students,  is  in  itself  a  study  and  inspiration.  That, 
being  under  a  painstaking,  earnest  management,  with  concentrated  purpose 
and  ample  means,  is  not  embarrassed,  as  we  are,  by  a  want  of  control,  by  a 
reliance  upon  untrained  teachers,  and  by  the  schools  making  ends  superior 
and  prominent,  which,  however  proper  in  themselves,  are  not  what  this 
Fund  promotes. 

The  schools  we  aid  give  instruction  to  female  as  well  as  to  male  students. 
What  the  latter  do  is  more  conspicuous,  requires  more  elaborate  and  visible 
machinery,  attracts  the  attention  of  visitors,  and  demands  a  heavier  pecuniary 
outlay.  Classes  in  sewing,  in  cooking,  in  laundering,  in  domestic  hygiene, 
in  nursing,  are  more  quiet,  more  secluded,  and  are  less  observed.  Such 
instruction  in  domestic  duties,  given  to  women,  has,  however,  yielded 
valuable  results.  The  conditions  and  duties  of  conjugal  life  are  to  be 
taught,  for  years,  at  home  and  in  the  school-room,  before  we  can  hope  to 
refine  the  uncultured  and  socialize  the  ignorant  and  the  neglected.  As 
wives  and  mothers  can  not  have  the  economic  independence,  the  earning 
power  and  opportunities  which  men  have,  girls  need  special  attention, 
industrial  training  adapted  to  their  sex,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
while,  in  1831,  there  were  five  trades  and  professions  open  to  women,  there 
are  now  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

J.  L.  M.  CURBY, 

Chairman  of  the  EdwoadUmal  OommUUe, 

Washinotom,  D.  C,  April  12.  1897. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  WORK  OF  1896-97. 


TALLADEGA   COLLEGE— Almbamm. 

"  Agreeable  to  your  suggestioD,  it  is  our  purpose  to  give  only  the  facts  as 
they  exist  at  the  time  the  statements  are  made,  dwelling  but  briefly,  if  at 
all,  upon  prospective  enlargements.    G.  W.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  who  has  filled 
the  chair  of  Theology  ifi  the  College  for  twenty-two  years,  has  acted  as 
President  since  the  death  of  Dr.  de  Forest.    The  Trustees  hope  to  secure  a 
permanent  Executive  by  the  Commencement  in  June.    We  are  glad  to 
report  a  large  increase  in  our  enrollment  over  former  years,  taxing  our 
capacity  to  the  utmost  limit  in  some  departments,  and  causing  an  overflow 
in  others.    The  present  enrollment  is  677.    The  Normal  Department  is 
doing  very  satisfactory  work,  instruction  being  imparted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  example  to  the  best  modern  methods  in  teaching.     The  aim  is  to 
develop  the  mind  of  the  pupil  symmetrically,  giving  play  to  every  faculty, 
awakening  thought,  so  as  to  apply  it  in  practical  directions.    Besides  the 
technical  preparation,  the  students  enter  upon  the  practice- teaching  in  the 
lower  grades,  their  work  being  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced 
teacher,  and  these  pupils  are  making  rapid  improvement     The  Normal 
course  requires  four  years  of  study  beyond  the  Grammar  grades,  but  the 
first  year  is  the  first  year  of  the  College  Preparatory  course.    At  the  end 
of  that  year  the  student  elects  either  the  College  or  the  Normal  course. 
Of  the  living  graduates  from  the  Normal  Department  there  are  43  males 
and  42  females,  and  they  are  located  in  twelve  States  and  in  Africa. 

'*  The  work  in  the  Agricultural  Department  has  been  the  most  satisfactory 
of  any  in  the  history  of  the  College,  and  increased  interest  and  progress 
have  been  quite  noticeable.  The  course  of  instruction  involves  soils,  farm 
drainage,  irrigation,  the  crop,  cultivation,  manures  and  commercial  fertil- 
izers, harvesting  and  storing  crops,  farm  live  stock,  farm  buildings,  farm 
economy,  horticulture  and  apiculture.  In  stock  raising  the  department 
is  wide  in  its  field  of  usefulness,  and  numerous  proofs  could  be  adduced, 
showing  the  value  of  the  department  to  the  public  and  their  appreciation 
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of  the  work.  Calls  for  attendance  at  Farmers'  GonventionB  have  been  more 
numerous  than  the  demands  of  department  duties  would  permit  to  be  filled. 
New  buildings  have  been  erected  to  take  the  place  of  old  structures,  which 
have  been  a  long  time  outgrown  and  inadequate  to  the  needs.  There  are 
13  pupils  in  the  cooking  class,  and  thej  are  taught  to  serve  food  that  will 
not  only  sustain  life  but  will  enable  the  bodj  to  perform  its  functions.  The 
care  of  the  kitchen,  stove,  cooking  utensils,  the  best  method  of  caring  for 
and  keeping  food  material,  and  personal  appearance,  are  especially  empha- 
sized. The  plan  of  work  in  the  Mechanical  Department  has  been  so 
satisfactory  that  no  change  has  been  made.  The  wood-working  covers 
four  years,  averaging  two  lessons  per  week  of  one  hour  each ;  the  drafting 
course  for  the  9th  grade  has  a  lesson  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  per  day. 
The  object  is  not  to  teach  a  trade,  but  to  make  use  of  manual  training  as  a 
means  for  the  development  of  the  faculties,  the  training  of  the  hands  and 
eyes  to  skilful  and  accurate  use,  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry  and 
economy,  as  well  as  to  be  an  elementary  technical  knowledge  and  train- 
ing which  would  prove  the  foundation  for  after  work  for  those  who  choose 
a  mechanical  trade.  The  course  does  not  aim  to  manufacture,  but  to  teach. 
No  student  can  go  through  it  without  being  greatly  benefited  by  it,  even  if 
he  be  the  dullest  of  the  dull.  It  trains  for  actual  life  and  service  and 
makes  the  man  more  competent,  efficient,  and  useful  all  around,  thus  meet- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Negro.  The  department  of  Nurse 
training  is  conducted  with  energy  and  success.  Frequent  meetings  for 
mothers  have  been  held,  at  which  such  subjects  were  discussed  as  the 
ailments  of  children,  preventives  and  remedies,  and  any  other  matters  of 
practical  importance  in  which  they  were  specially  interested.  The  graded 
course  of  instruction  used  by  the  public  schools  of  Boston  has  been  adopted 
in  the  department  of  sewing,  and  ladies  of  neighboring  cities  who  have 
employed  seamstresses  instructed  here,  have  expressed  their  pleasure  at  the 
neatness  and  skill  with  which  the  work  was  done.  To  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  by  which  this  College  was  founded 
and  is  still  fostered,  held  in  Boston  last  October,  we  sent  an  exhibit  from 
our  Literary  and  Industrial  departments.  From  our  College  printing  office 
a  series  of  leaflets  for  general  distribution  has  been  issued.  They  bear  on 
subjects  of  value  to  the  people  and  are  written  in  a  style  to  be  understood. 
'*  Enrollment,  338 ;  Males,  109 ;  Females,  229 ;  Normal,  22 ;  Cooking,  18 ; 
Dressmaking,  17;  Sewing,  170;  Nuraing,  19;  Wood- working,  86;  Drafting, 
12." 
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Disbursement  of  Appropriation. 

K  A.  Bishop.    Agriculture $500  00 

George  Williamson.     Wood-working  and  Drawing 800  00 

Esther  A.  Barnes.    Normal  Teacher 400  00 

W.  S.  Goss.    Nurse 400  00 

Ruth  E.  Ringslev.    Cooking  and  Sewing. 400  00 


SHAW   UNIVERSITY— Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Charles  F.  Meserve,  A.M.,  President.  '* Total  enrollment,  182.  All 
the  teachers  have  had  experience  and  are  in  the  work  with  a  practical 
missionary  spirit  whioh  prompts  them  to  labor  almost  unceasingly  for  the 
welfare  of  their  pupils,  intellectually,  morally,  and  spiritually.  Never  in 
any  field  of  labor  have  I  had  heartier  cooperation.  The  pupils  have  been 
deeply  interested  and  have  made  good  progress.  I  am  more  satisfied  with 
the  work  in  the  Normal  department  than  in  any  previous  year.  Like 
similar  departments  found  in  nearly  every  school  in  the  South  for  the 
education  of  colored  youth,  it  is  in  reality  a  department  in  which  only 
academic  work  is  done.  The  pupils  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  do 
strictly  Normal  work.  The  work  of  the  teachers  is  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  the  English  branches,  rather  than  in  teaching  the  students  how  to 
teach  the  various  branches  studied.  Notwithstanding  the  work  is  purely 
of  an  academic  nature,  nearly  all  who  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
become  teachers,  and  more  than  half  leave  scKbol,  several  times  during 
the  course,  to  teach  and  thereby  obtain  money  to  return.  I  very  earnestly 
wish  that  we  could  do  purely  Normal  work,  but  the  fact  is,  there  are  not 
enough  colored  young  men  and  women  in  the  entire  State  properly  pre- 
pared to  attend  a  Normal  school,  or  a  Normal  department  of  a  College  or 
a  University.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  an  increase  in  average  attendance, 
and  that  the  preparation  and  attainments  are  better  than  last  year.  In  a 
few  years  such  substantial  progress  can  be  made  that  good  Normal  work 
can  be  done. 

*'  The  number  enrolled  in  the  Medical  department  is  6 1,  and  the  work  of  the 
Ijeonard  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  has  been  of  its  usual  high  order. 
Every  graduate  of  last  year's  class  successfully  passed  the  examinaUons  of  the 
Board  in  the  respective  States,  where  they  applied  for  the  much-coveted 
license.    To  maintain  our  present  high  standard,  and  to  fit  our  students  to 
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meet  increased  reqairements  for  examiDatioDs  to  practice  medicine,  it  will 
be  necessarj  to  extend  oar  coarse  of  stady  and  increase  the  number  of  our 
Faculty.  To  make  the  desired  changes,  a  cost  of  about  fSOO  additional  in 
salaries  will  be  required.  As  we  are  dependent  upon  the  Slater  Fund  to 
make  the  changes  necessary  to  meet  the  additional  requirements,  we  ask 
for  an  increase  of  $500  for  the  Leonard  Medical  School. 

"  No  appropriation  from  the  Slater  Fund  was  made  for  our  Industrial 
department  for  the  current  year,  but  the  work  surpassed  that  of  previous 
years,  and  was  of  a  higher  order.  We  are  preparing  a  course  of  study  for 
the  Industrial  department  of  three  years  in  duration.  This  comprises  a 
thorough  course  in  drawing,  the  making  of  plans  and  estimates,  all  lines  of 
wood-work,  and  working  in  iron  and  steel.  This  industrial  work  will  be 
carried  on  as  systematically,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  as  is  the  work 
in  the  other  departments.  Next  year  all  the  young  men,  outside  of  the 
professional  departments,  will  be  required  to  devote  one  period  daily  to 
industries.'^ 

Disbursement  of  Appropriation. 

L.  B.  Gibbs.    Normal „ $600  00 

L.  M.  Whittier.    Normal 360  00 

M.  L.  Hamilton.        "      400  00 

L  J.  Brown.  "      260  00 

K.  P.  Battle.     Medical 400  00 

H.  B.  Battle.  "     400  00 

A.  W.  Knox.  " 200  00 


STRAIGHT  UNIVERSITY— New  Orleans. 

Oscar  At  wood,  D.  D.,  President.  Pupils,  males,  226;  females,  360.  In 
the  Industrial  department,  males,  80 ;  females,  160.  Teachers,  23.  Value 
of  property,  $126,000.  Endowment,  $8,000.  Volumes  in  Library,  3,420. 
"  The  industries  taught  are  wood- working,  drafting,  sewing,  dress-making, 
painting,  and  the  different  kinds  of  household  work.  While  the  technical 
idea  is  kept  prominent,  yet  the  main  object  is  to  make  all  the  instruction 
bear  upon  the  improvement  of  homes.  The  course  in  wood-working  is 
systematic  and  progressive,  from  the  easier  to  the  more  difficult  pieces,  and 
is  calculated  to  impart  a  fair  degree  of  skill  and  a  general  knowledge  of 
tools,  materials,  methods,  and  principles,  rather  than  that  nicety  of  execu- 
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tion  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  long  practice.  A  conrae  ia  designed  to 
famiah  cdnatant  practice  in  arithmetical  calculations  and  the  use  of  detailed 
drawings,  as  used  in  the  workshops  of  the  country.  Our  course  extends 
through  three  or  four  years.  The  highest  grades  give  from  two  to  five  hours 
per  week  to  this  work.  The  exercises  are  graded  and  the  aim  is  to  make  them 
a  helpful  part  of  school  work, — special  attention  being  given  to  the  principles 
that  enter  into  construction  and  to  learn  the  scientific  basis  on  which  they 
rest.  Mechanical  drawing  is  compulsory  in  the  first  year  Normal  and  the 
third  year  College  courses.  The  course  in  sewing  extends  through  the  four 
years  in  preparatory  classes,  and  ample  facilities  are  furnished  for  right 
instruction.  The  industrial  work  has  made  a  great  advance  in  the  past 
two  years.  Through  the  generosity  of  Northern  friends  the  department  of 
Manual  Training  has  been  well  equipped,  and  yet,  without  the  aid  of  the 
Slater  Fund,  it  would  be  impossible  to  attain  the  high  degree  of  saccess 
which  has  been  reached.^' 

DiSBUBSEMENT  OF  AfP&OFRIATION. 

E.  C.  Rose $1,050  00 

J.  D.  Gordon 500  00 

G.  L.  Dewey 460  00 


TOUGALOO   UNIVERSITY— Mississippi. 

F.  G.  Woodworth,  President.  ^'  First  of  all  I  desire  to  express  gratitude 
for  aid  from  the  Slater  Fund  that  has  made  possible  the  continuance  and 
development  of  our  work.  The  beneficent  effects  of  the  wise  use  of  the 
Fund  liecome  increasingly  apparent,  not  only  in  the  actual  and  difficult 
results  produced,  but  in  the  inspiration  that  has  been  given.  The  enroll- 
ment thb  year  has  not  been  quite  as  great  as  for  the  past  two  years,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  grade  the  school  upward,  and  to  drop 
off,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  work  that  can  be  done  and  is  done  hy  the 
public  schools.  No  boarders  under  the  Fifth  Grade  have  been  taken.  We 
have,  however,  enrolled  340,  and  the  average  attendance  has  never  been 
better.  Pupils  have  been  in  more  continuously.  Of  those  in  the  five 
highest  grades  only  six  failed  for  the  term,  and  in  the  whole  school  more 
than  two-thirds  returned.  There  has  been  a  special  course  in  Pedagogy 
provided,  and  much  thorough  work  has  \yeen  done  by  the  upper  Acadeiny 
grades.    Twenty -six  students  have  had  this  special  pedagogical  work.    The 
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teaching  force  has  been  mostly  the  same  as  daring  the  previous  year,  and 
the  advantage  of  having  the  same  teacher  for  the  series  of  years  is  very 
apparent.  The  teacher  of  Nurse  Training  and  Physiology  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Minnesota  State  School,  and  her  work  has  been  unusually  satisfactory. 
She  has  had  35  in  her  classes.  In  Cookery  and  Practical  Housekeeping, 
the  number  under  instruction  is  80.  The  cooking  classes  have  three  hours 
per  week  of  work  through  the  year.  Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to 
bread-making  and  with  admirable  results.  The  Practice-Housekeeping 
has  been  more  systematic  than  ever  before.  Eight  girls  at  a  time  have 
kept  house  for  12  weeks.  This  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  forms  of  work 
for  the  colored  people,  having  such  a  direct  practical  bearing  on  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  problems,  that  of  the  development  of  good  homes.  In 
Needle  Work  and  Dress-making  97  have  been  taught  for  three  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  year.  The  endeavor  has  been  to  secure  celerity  with 
accuracy  and  neatness.  Five  girls  have  been  given  instruction  in  dress- 
making, with  a  professional  object,  and  are  adding  to  their  income  by  their 
sewing,  even  where  they  do  not  make  dress-making  a  specialty.  In  the 
Manual  Training  Department,  90  have  been  taught  in  wood,  iron  and 
drawing  work  with  excellent  results.  At  Boston  and  Vicksburg,  we  have 
made  exhibitions  that  have  been  highly  praised,  and  at  the  latter  place 
several  prizes  were  granted.  Architectural,  mechanical,  and  freehand 
drawing  have  been  made  more  prominent  and  efficient.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  accurate  education.  Besides  the  work  above  outlined, 
there  has  been  other  industrial  work  in  the  laundry,  kitchen,  and  agricul- 
tural departments.  In  the  last,  we  are  trying  to  show  the  benefits  that 
result  from  more  intelligent  operation,  and  especially  the  advantages  of 
intensive  rather  than  of  extensive  farming." 

Disbursement  of  Affbofbiation. 

P.  H.  Ball.    Manual  Training $1,100  00 

Ellen  N.  Case.    Nurse  Training 500  00 

Florence  Gaugh.    Needle  Work  and  Dress-making 400  00 

E.  E.  Woodworth.    English  Literature,  &c 400  00 

M.  L.  Jenkins.    Cookery  and  Housekeeping 185  00 

H.  C.Heoock.  ."         "  •*  325  00 
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MEHARRY   MEDICAL   COLLEGE— Nashville,  Tenn. 

6.  W.  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  Dean.  A  department  of  Centnd  Tennessee  Col- 
lege. "  The  past  year  has  in  many  respects  been  the  most  saccessful  in  the 
history  of  the  College.  Enrollment :  Medical  students,  151 ;  Dental,  18 ; 
Pharmacy,  14, — showing  an  increased  attendance  of  25  per  cent,  oyer  the 
preceding  session.  A  Histological  snd  Bacteriological  Laboratory  has  been 
fitted  up,  and  students  have  had  practical  work  in  Microscopy,  Histology, 
and  Bacteriology.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  physician  to  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  his  work  unless  he  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  these  branches. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  faculty,  the  students  have  been  fieivored  with 
lectures  from  thirteen  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Nashville, 
who  gave  these  lectures  without  compensation. 

*'  A  small  hospital  has  been  maintained  in  the  city,  the  students  paying 
|5  each  toward  supporting  it.  A  Clinic  has  been  held  twice  a  week  at  the 
College  building.  During  the  session  241  different  cases  were  brought 
before  the  students  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  In  the  department  of 
Dentistry  an  additional  instructor  has  been  employed,  who  has  devoted  his 
entire  time  to  the  work.  Four  sessions  are  now  required  to  complete  this 
course.  An  additional  year  has  been  added  to  tbe  course  in  Pharmacy. 
The  practical  work  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  students  have 
prepared  about  300  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  specimens,  which  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition. 

**  The  commencement  exercises  were  held  on  February  2d,  in  the  presence 
of  an  audience  of  about  3,000  people,  including  a  considerable  number  of 
the  white  citizens  of  Nashville  and  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Gov.  Robt.  Taylor  was  also  present  and  made  an  appropriate  and  enconrag- 
in^  address.  The  Nashville  Daily  American  gave  a  six-column  report  of 
the  exercises,  with  cuts  of  the  College  buildings  and  of  the  representatives 
of  the  different  classes  who  were  on  the  program.  As  in  the  past  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  for  the  aid  we  have  received ; 
without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  accomplished  the 
results  achieved  during  the  past  year.  I  would  respectfully  ask  that  the 
appropriation  be  continued  to  us  for  the  ensuing  year." 

Disbursement  of  Appropriation. 

R  O.  Tucker.     Medical  Faculty $200  00 

F.  A.  Stewart.  "  "      200  00 
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B.  F.  Boyd.        Medical  Facultj $200  00 

N.G.  Tucker.           "           •'      200  00 

W.  J.Sneed.             "           "      200  00 

P.  R.  BunruB.            "            **       100  00 

J.  B.  Singleton.    Dental  Faculty 100  00 

E.  D.  Rose.               "           "      100  00 

W.Sevier.     Pharmacy 200  00 


TUSKEQEE   NORMAL   AND   INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE— Alabama. 

Incorporated. 

B.  T.  Washington,  A.  M.,  Principal.  "  In  actual  attendance,  847  students, 
representing  22  States.  Average  age  18},  none  admittednnder  14 ;  two-thirds 
male,  one-third  female.  In  all  departments  81  instructors,  giving  an  instruc- 
tor for  every  1 0  students.  This  is  the  more  necessary  by  reason  of  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  race.  Mere  book  education,  without  education  of  the  hand  and 
care  of  the  body,  would  mean  little.  The  most  economical  thing  for  an 
institution  like  ours  to  do  is  to  train  a  few  hundred  young  men  and  women, 
who  themselves  will  go  out  and  touch  directly  the  masses.  To  train  properly 
such  leaders,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  minutest  details.  For  exam- 
ple, care  is  taken  that  each  individual  student  clean  his  teeth  the  proper 
number  of  times,  that  he  bathe  regularly,  that  he  polish  his  shoes  every 
morning.  The  trunk  and  wardrobe  of  each  student  are  inspected  weekly 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  cleanliness  and  order.  Each  room  is  inspected 
daily  for  the  same  purpose.  Proper  habits  are  taught  in  connection  with 
each  meal.  Thus,  in  many  ways,  aside  from  the  religious  and  industrial 
training  of  the  class-room,  we  seek  to  give  each  student  strength  that  will 
enable  him  to  stand  out  as  a  clean,  clear-cut  leader,  an  object  lesson,  who 
will  reach  directly  the  masses  and  show  them  how  to  lift  themselves  up. 
Each  year  we  are  giving  the  students  who  expect  to  become  teachers  real 
professional  training.  A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Senior  class  consists 
in  studying  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  training  school  is 
supplied  with  good  teachers,  and  the  value  of  the  practice  received  there  is 
evidenced  by  the  commendations  which  come  to  ns  from  other  Superin- 
tendents. This  year  we  have  gone  forward  in  the  matter  of  training  in 
agriculture.    Since  at  least  three-fourths  of  our  people  depend  on  agricul- 
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tare  for  their  living,  it  is  very  important  that  training  be  given  in  farming, 
dairying,  horticalture,  stock  and  frait  growing.  In  addition  to  practical 
work,  a  two-years'  coarse  of  agricalture  is  prescribed,  and  is  so  arranged  as 
to  be  beneficial  to  those  who  have  not  time  or  means  to  devote  to  the  long 
coarse.  It  includes  such  studies  as  bear  directly  upon  fanning.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  live  stock,  farm  drainage,  seeds  and  grasses,  animal 
nutrition,  &c.  Instruction  is  given  this  year  in  twenty-six  different  indos- 
tries.  In  all,  there  is  growth  along  the  line  of  thoroughness.  Since  by 
your  suggestion,  we  began  to  emphasize  mechanical  drawing  in  connection 
with  our  shop-work,  the  improvement  in  thoroughness  is  very  marked." 

Disbursement  of  Af1>ropriation. 

R.  R.  Taylor.     Drawing $600  00 

A.  U.  Craig.    Assistant 300  00 

H.E.Thomas.    Machinist «...  400  00 

Lewis  Adams.    Shoemaking  and  tinsmithing 600  00 

L.  M.  Finn.     Cooking 200  00 

E.  F.Adams.    Sewing 200  00 

R.  S.  Battle.    Dress-making 200  00 

C.  W.Green.    Farming 300  00 

M.  T.  Driver.    W  heel wrigh ting 300  00 

J.W.Carter.     Carpenter 300  00 

J.  M.  Green.    Brick-Masonry 300  00 

J.  C.  Green.    Painting 300  00 

A.T.Cooper.    Harnessmaking 300  00 

8.  C.  Conyers.    BUcksmithing 300  00 

J.  H.  Washington.    Superintendent  of  Industries 500  00 

Special  Instructor 1 400  00 


BISHOP  COLLEGE— MarshaU,  Texas. 

N.  Wolverton,  A.  M.,  President.  "  During  the  past  summer  a  very  severe 
drought  prevailed  over  all  Texas  and  neighboring  parts  of  Louisiana,  reduc- 
ing the  available  income  of  the  people  so  seriously  that  many  of  our  advanced 
students  have  been  compelled  to  remain  out  of  school  for  the  year,  and  so 
the  attendance  has  been  slightly  below  the  average.  To  date  we  can  report 
an  enrollment  of  only  285,  against  323  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
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Normal  Work. 

Number  of  pupils  receiving  special  professional  training 40 

Number  teaching  under  criticism 28 

Number  of  classes  taught  by  them 38 

Total  number  of  weeks'  teaching  done  by  them 792 

Total  number  in  the  school  who  are  preparing  to  teach 76 

Our  idtal  is  this:  To  haye  the  students  complete  the  Higher  English 
Course,  then  spend  one  whole  year  in  the  study  of  those  subjects  which 
especially  prepare  them  for  the  teacher's  profession,  such  as  Experimental 
Psychology,  School  Organization  and  Management,  Approved  Methods  of 
Teaching,  History  of  Education,  etc.,  and  in  Practice  Teaching.  But  we 
cannot,  as  yet,  realise  that  ideal.  So  many  who  are  in  the  various  years  of 
the  Higher  English  Course,  drop  out  from  time  to  time  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools,  and  hence  need  help  for  their  work,  that  we  are  compelled  to  give 
more  or  less  teaching  in  such  subjects,  and  to  practice  teaching  in  each  year 
of  that  course.  We  have  this  year,  however,  for  the  first  time,  one  student 
who  will  complete  not  only  all  the  subjects  of  the  Higher  English  Course 
but  also  all  the  above  subjects  of  the  professional  work  and  will  receive  a 
Normal  Diploma.  Three  others  have  nearly  reached  that  point  but  will 
have  to  come  back  to  complete  some  of  the  branches.  Each  pupil  teacher 
teaches  a  subject  in  a  grade  for  four  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
changes  both  subject  and  grade.  As  heretofore  all  the  students  of  the 
Grammar  School  and  academic  grades  are  required  to  take  some  kind  of 
industrial  work,  in  which  they  receive  constant  and  systematic  instruction. 
We  are  adding  this  year  to  the  equipment  of  the  shop  one  18^^  engine  lathe, 
with  all  modem  improvements,  one  iron  shaper,  with  necessary  vises,  tools, 
etc.,  and  eighteen  new  and  improved  benches  for  the  class  in  carpentry,  at  a 
cost  of  1780." 

Disbursement  of  Appropriation. 

T.  A.  Russell.    Normal  Superintendent |760  00 

F.  M.  Goble.    Manual  Training 750  00 

H.  Finney.    Model  School 500  00 
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CLAPLIN   UNIVERSITY— Orangeburg,  South  Carolina. 

L.  M.  Dnntoo,  D.  D.,  President.    Real  estate,  80  acres ;  buildings,  12 ; 
value  of  property,  $100,000;  Tolumes  in  library,  1,600;  teachers — ^male, 
18;  female,  13;  pupils — male,  293;  female,  222.   IndustricHH-wood-working, 
iron-working,  housepainting  and  graining,  brick-laying  and  plastering,  type- 
setting, plain  sewing  and  dress-making,  cooking,  domestic  economy,  and 
agriculture.    "  Owing  to  the  loss  of  our  industrial  buildings  and  equipment, 
the  work  this  year  hss  been  prosecuted  in  temporary  quarters  with  a 
limited  supply  of  tools  and  material.    We  now  have  in  process  of  erection 
a  manual  training  building  85x60  feet,  with  an  annex.    This  building  is  to 
be  thoroughly  equipped  with  neoeraary  materials,  tools,  and  machinery,  and 
will  be  ready  for  use  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.   The  object  of  this  depart- 
ment is  to  teach  the  principles  of  such  trades  and  industries  as  our  students 
are  likely  to  follow,  special  attention  being  given  to  promptness,  swiftneesy 
and  thoroughness  in  all  exercises  connected  with  the  department.     We 
require  of  our  students  in  the  literary  departments  twenty  periods  per 
week  of  recitations,  and  while  we  hold  them  for  the  highebt  standard  of 
work  they  are  capable  of  doing,  yet  we  find  they  have  time  and  inclination 
to  do  the  work  required  of  them  in  the  industries.    We  have  noted  with 
pleasure  a  marked  improvement  in  our  students  from  year  to  year,  in 
mental,  moral,  and  physicsl  development,  since  the  introduction  of  manual 
training — three-fourths  of  them  being  professors  of  religion.     We  are  so 
fully  convinced  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  education  of  our  colored  youth 
that  must  not  be  neglected,  that  we  are  re-establishing  our  manual  training 
departments  at  considerable  sacrifice.    Among  the  hopeful  features  of  the 
work  are  these :— our  students  come  in  earlier  and  remain  longer;  there  is 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  grade  of  pupils  who  present  themselves  for 
admission ;  better  habits  of  study ;  a  desire  to  read  more  and  a  better  quality 
of  books,  and  daily  examples  of  their  willingness  to  be  thinly  clad  and  to 
go  hungry  in  order  to  obtain  an  education.    There  are  fifty  students  in  this 
institution  who  live  on  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  week,  do  their 
own  washing,  and  work  to  pay  their  incidental  fees.    The  day  of  pine  knot 
eilucation  has  not  passed. 

**  I  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  great  work  being  accompliahed  by 
the  John  F.  Slater  Fund.  It  rounds  up  the  work  of  higher  Christian 
education,  and  we  are  enabled  to  send  forth  our  graduates  into  the  world 
with  a  head  to  think,  a  heart  to  feel,  and  two  hands  to  work.     No  report 
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of  this  work  would  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  semi-annual  visiUi 
of  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  the  efficient  field  administrator  of  this  great 
benefaction.  I  wish  to  record  my  personal  obligation  to  him  for  suggestions 
and  advice  touching  the  best  management  of  the  Normal  and  Industrial 
Departments  of  the  Institution.  We  would  also  greatly  appreciate  a  visit 
from  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees." 

Disbursement  of  Apfbopriation. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Dunton,  A.  M.     English  Literature < $800  00 

B.  E.  Ingersoll.     Science 600  00 

S.  R.  Youngblood.     History 500  00 

Seven  English  Teachers 1500  00 

Five  Manual  Training  Instructors 700  00 


SPELMAN   SEMINARY— Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Giles,  Principal ;  Miss  Lucy  H.  Upton,  Associate  Prin- 
cipal. '*The  sixteenth  year  of  Spelman  Seminary  has  been  one  without 
vicissitudes,  one  of  steady  work. 

''In  May,  1896,  we  gave  one  diploma  in  the  missionary  training  depart* 
ment,  three  in  the  normal  training  department,  and  five  in  the  academic 
department;  seven  certificates  in  the  printing  department,  five  in  the  nurse 
training  department,  and  twelve  in  the  department  of  domestic  arts.  Our 
commencement  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  Gov.  Atkinson,  Ex-Got. 
Northen,  and  State  School  Commissioner  Glenn,  who  spoke  encouraging 
words  of  praise.  Special  commendation  was  given  to  one  of  the  graduating 
essays  on  the  subject  of  Reformatories.  The  Atlanta  Journal  afterwards 
requested  us  to  fuminh  this  essay  for  publication. 

"  Our  total  enrolment  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  all  our  depart- 
ments are  running  as  usual.  We  rejoice  to  report  an  improvement  of  over 
10  per  cent,  in  the  promptness  of  our  students  in  entering  school  at  the 
opening  of  the  term. 

"  We  give  training  in  cooking,  house-work,  laundry-work,  sewing,  fine 
needlework,  dress-cutting  and  making,  printing,  and  nurse-training.  Each 
department  is  in  charge  of  one  or  more  teachers,  who  devote  to  it  their 
entire  time. 
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**  All  the  domestic  work  of  the  school  is  done  by  students,  from  each  of 
whom  one  hoar's  house-work  is  required  daily.  Duties  are  changed  every 
month,  thus  giving  to  all  the  opportunity  to  practice  the  various  domestic 
arts.  The  cooking  is  mainly  done  by  students,  who  by  this  labor  pay  their 
way  either  wholly  or  in  part.  A  class  of  advanced  students  take  a  coarse 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  cooking,  using  a  text-book,  and  assisting  in 
turn  in  preparing  food  for  the  teachers'  table.  Each  one  of  this  class  must 
also  cut  and  make  a  plain  undergarment,  and  must  be  a  good  laundress. 
Industrial  certificates  are  given  on  the  completion  of  this  course. 

''Each  student  does  her  own  washing  and  ironing.  The  laundry- work 
for  the  boarding  establishment  and  for  the  teachers  is  a  paid  service,  and  is 
performed  by  students  who  need  this  pecuniary  aid.  Water  runs  into  set 
tubs  in  the  laundry,  and  there  are  several  boilers  and  two  large  flat-iron 
heaters.  No  washing  machines,  mangles,  or  other  apparatus,  and  no  bteam 
power  are  used  in  the  laundry,  as  it  is  not  our  aim  to  have  our  laundry- 
work  done  as  quickly  and  cheaply  as  possible,  but  to  prepare  our  girls  for 
the  work  of  ordinary  households. 

*' Instruction  in  sewing  is  gi?en  twice  a  week  in  our  Normal  Practice 
School  and  four  times  a  week  in  higher  grades.  Fine  needlework  is  taught 
to  those  alone  who  have  become  skilful  in  darning,  mending,  and  plain 
sewing.  Dress-cutting  is  taught  in  small  classes  by  means  of  a  simple  sys- 
tem, and  is  an  elective.  Each  one  taking  it  must  buy  a  system  for  use  at 
home.  This  is  the  only  branch  of  our  industrial  training  which  entails  an 
extra  expense. 

"  In  our  printing  office  we  teach  plain  composition,  and  we  do  a  variety 
of  miscellaneous  school  printing.    Our  course  lasts  two  or  three  years. 

*^  Our  nurse-training  course  includes  the  study  of  physiology,  two  years  of 
lessons,  four  times  a  week,  from  a  text-book  on  nursing,  and  one  or  more 
entire  years  of  practical  work  in  our  own  ward,  where  the  sick  of  the  school 
are  cared  for,  and  in  private  families.  The  well-to-do,  outside  of  the  school, 
pay  for  this  nursing ;  among  the  poor  this  care  of  the  sick  receives  no  com- 
pensation. The  study  of  the  theory  of  nursing  is  continued  until  gradua- 
tion. We  give  certificates  on  the  completion  of  this  course.  The  new 
departure  which  we  made  last  year  in  our  nurse-training  department, 
requiring  at  least  one  uninterrupted  year  of  practical  work,  was  so  satisfac- 
tory that  we  shall  never  return  to  our  old  plan  of  combining  literary  and 
nurse-training  studies  throughout  the  course.  This  year  we  have  had 
several  patients  in  our  ward  who  came  there  for  surgical  operations,  and 
we  greatly  desire  room  and  a  moderate  income  which  will  allow  us  to 
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take  more  of  those  who  cannot  be  properly  cared  for  elsewhere.  There  are 
surgeons  in  the  city  who  would  give  their  services  freely,  if  we  had  a  small 
hospital.    This  is  the  next  building  we  need  to  erect. 

"  Our  Normal  Practice  School  includes  all  the  grades  of  our  Elementary 
English  department  except  the  highest,  and  the  most  careful,  painstaking, 
thorough  work  is  done  in  it.  We  have  inserted  an  extra  year  in  our  aca- 
demic course,  thus  giving  time  for  a  better  mastery  of  the  subjects  taught 
therein.  Our  Normal  Training  department  has  made  manifest  progress. 
Knowledge  of  the  school  is  spreading.  We  now  have  as  normal  students 
nine  graduates  of  other  schools,  situated  in  six  other  States  than  Georgia, 
and  five  of  them  were  advised  to  come  here  by  the  principals  of  other 
schools.  We  have  had  a  much  larger  class  than  ever  before,  twenty-three 
in  number,  including  two  young  men  from  the  Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary. 
The  term  has  been  less  broken  by  the  coming  and  going  of  members  of  the 
class.  The  results  of  class-room  work  have  been  more  satisfactory,  having 
been  more  thorough  and  having  covered  more  ground  than  has  been  possi- 
ble in  the  same  time  in  any  previous  class.  Two  of  our  normal  graduates 
are  now  assistants  in  our  Practice  School,  and  are  at  the  same  time  taking 
post-graduate  studies.  One  of  these,  who  was  employed  at  the  State 
Teachers*  Institute  last  summer,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
primary  work  in  the  Institute  this  summer.  Other  graduates  are  doing 
excellent  work. 

"  We  have  reports  of  others  whose  circumstances  prevented  their  finishing 
the  course,  as  doing  fine  work  in  teaching,  and,  best  of  all,  as  ambitious  to 
continue  to  be  students  either  again  at  Spelman  or  while  still  teaching." 

The  Hon.  G.  B.  Glenn,  State  School  Commissioner  of  Georgia,  in  a  letter 
of  recent  date,  thus  writes :  "  I  went  through  the  Spelman  Seminary  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  came  away  with  increased  admiration  for  the  work  and 
the  workers.  It  is  the  cleanest,  neatest  school  throughout  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  went  through  the  laundry,  typesetting  department,  the  depart- 
ment for  training  nurses,  the  dress-cutting  and  fitting  department,  the 
cooking  department,  the  model-school  classes,  the  Academic  classes,  and  the 
Normal  department  The  intelligence  and  consecration  of  those  women 
cannot  be  surpassed.  They  are  working  transformations  in  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  those  young  negro  girls,  that  will  tell  the  story  for  ages  to 
come.  Miss  Giles  is  a  wonderful  woman.  Her  administrative  ability 
deserves  all  praise.  I  could  but  wish  many  times,  as  I  saw  in  operatioii 
the  latest  and  best  method  of  instruction  applied  in  those  classes,  that 
Georgia  had  the  honor  of  supporting  such  a  school." 
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Expenditure  of  Appropriation. 

Elisabeth  V.  Griffin.    Superintendent  Normal  Training  Depart- 
ment  $800  00 

Lacy  H.  Tapley.    Principal  Higher  Department  Normal  Practice 

School 500  00 

Mara  B.  Clingerman.    Principal  Jjower  Department  Normal  Prac- 
tice School A 500  00 

Carrie  E  Bemus.    Normal  Training  Department ~ 800  00 

Margaret  Aitken.         "  "  «         « 500  00 

Rose  M.  Ganster.         "  "  "         « 500  00 

Margaret  B.  McCreary.     Normal  Training  Department 300  00 

Lena  M.  Topping.    Superintendent  Nurse  Training  Department...  500  00 

Hannah  M.  Garland.    Dress-making  and  Sewing. 300  00 

Elizabeth  Palmer.    Cooking 300  00 

HAMPTON   NORMAL  AND   AGRICULTURAL 

INSTITUTE— Virginia. 

H.  B.  Friesell,  D.  D.,  President.    *' Through  your  cooperation  and  that 
of  the  Board  a  decided  advance  has  been  made  in  the  character  of  the 
instruction  given  both  in  the  Normal  and  Industrial  departments.    The 
new  Trade  School  building  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  without  the 
encouragement  of  the  Board  and  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup. 
The  opening  of  that  building,  now  approaching  completion,  with  eight  of 
the  rooms  occupied  by  classes,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  not  only  of 
the  school,  but  of  the  whole  negro  race.    Prof.  F.  K.  Rogers,  a  graduate  of 
the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  formerly  superintendent  of  manual 
training  in  the  St.  Paul  public  schools,  and  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
Clarkson  School  at  Potedam,  N.  Y.,  has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the 
Trade  School  for  another  year.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  impor- 
tant part  which  the  Trustees  have  had,  first  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Manual  Training  department,  which  strengthens  and  vitalises  every  part 
of  Hampton's  .work,  and  now  in  the  advanced  training  of  teachers,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  industrial  life  of  the  whole  Soath. 
Miss  Hyde,  in  charge  of  the  Academic  department  reports:  'The  course  as 
planned  last  year  is  being  carried  out  with  less  difficulty  and  friction  than 
was  expected.    Every  girl  who  graduates  from  the  Academic  course  is  now 
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taught  how  to  do  plain  sewing,  and  to  be  able  to  draught  and  fit  dresses. 
The  regular  Bloyd  course  in  wood-work  has  been  introduced  into  the  Junior 
year  studies,  dividing  the  time  of  the  girls  between  Sloyd  and  sewing.  In 
the  middle  year  the  time  devoted  to  manual  training  is  divided  between 
cooking  and  sewing.  Every  girl  has  lessons  in  good,  plain  cooking,  includ- 
ing instruction  in  the  setting  of  the  table  and  the  serving  of  food.  In  the 
Senior  year  less  time  is  given  to  manual  training  on  account  of  pressure 
elsewhere,  but  the  girls  are  taught  to  draught  and  fit  dresses.  Every  young 
man  in  the  day  school,  who  is  not  a  trade  student,  is  taking  the  regular 
course  in  bench  work,  those  who  complete  the  bench  work  going  on  to 
wood-turning.  A  course  in  iron-work  has  been  planned  and  will  be  put 
into  operation. 

" '  At  the  Whittier  Primary  School  the  introduction  of  the  Sloyd  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  steps  we  have  ever  taken.  It 
is  helping  us  to  solve  both  a  moral  and  an  intellectual  problem.  The 
boys  inclined  to  be  mischievous  are  becoming  more  regular  in  attendance 
and  more  ambitious  to  make  something  of  themselves.  Twenty-four  of  the 
girls  in  cooking  classes  are  doing  good  work,  learning  the  value  of  accurate 
measurements  and  how  to  cook  plain,  wholesome  dishes.  Sewing  is  taught 
to  all  the  girls  in  the  school  and  to  the  younger  boys.  The  Sloyd  and 
other  bench  work  fit  into  our  Junior  arithmetic  work  to  perfection.  The 
cooking  classes  have  constant  drill  in  weights  and  measures  and  estimates 
of  different  kinds,  while  for  teaching  habits  of  accuracy,  neatness,  industry, 
and  honesty  of  work,  we  find  the  Sloyd  and  other  bench  work  particularly 
helpful.  Two  new  teachers  have  been  added  the  past  year ;  a  graduate  of 
the  Sloyd  training  school  in  Boston,  and  a  former  instructor  in  Pratt  Insti- 
tute. We  have  now  a  course  of  hand  training  commencing  with  the  Kinder* 
garten  and  extending  through  the  Senior  year  of  the  Academic  department.' 

'*  Fourteen  students  received  regular  instruction  in  trade  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Tucker  in  the  wood-working  department.  These  have  been  employed 
upon  the  outfit  for  the  new  Trade  School  building;  in  addition  there 
has  been  regular  instruction  in  tailoring,  carpentry,  wheel-wrighting, 
blacksmithing,  and  machine  work.  These  have  been  under  the  care  of 
Trade  School  instructors,  and  have  received  systematic  instruction  in  the 
trades  without  regard  to  production.  Thirty-five  new  students,  now  engaged 
in  productive  industry,  are  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  classes  in  the  new 
building.  These,  with  those  already  mentioned,  will  make  sixty-one  trade 
students,  for  whom  class  courses  have  been  planned.  The  erection  of  a 
new  building  has  given  an  impetus  to  all  our  industrial  work.    Of  every 
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applicant  for  the  ahops  an  academic  examination  is  required.  For  entranoe 
into  some  of  the  shopa  an  equivalent  of  the  middle-cksB  studies  is  required. 
As  soon  as  practicable,  graduation  from  the  academic  course  will  be  required 
of  all  who  enter  the  trades.  The  result  of  these  increased  demands  is  shown 
in  better  work  and  in  a  higher  regard  for  the  trades.  Mr.  Lewis  reports 
that  he  has  had  under  his  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  eightjr- 
four  students. 

"  We  have  begun  to  separate  our  Academic  and  Normal  departments. 
The  academic  work  is  to  be  made  preparatory  to  the  normal  course  as  well 
as  to  the  advanced  course  in  trades  and  agriculture.  As  was  to  have  been 
expected  the  beginning  of  our  normal  class  was  with  small  numbers.  Miss 
Hyde  reports  that  no  previous  Senior  class  has  received  as  much  careful 
normal  training  or  shown  more  promise  of  turning  out  good  teachers. 

"  Hampton  has  sent  out  between  900  and  1,000  graduates,  and  as  many 
more  undergraduates;  ninety  per  cent  of  them  have  become  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  in  the  South.  More  than  150,000  children  have  been 
under  their  care.  From  their  schools  have  come  between  2,000  and  3,000 
pupils.  Through  the  country  districts  of  the  South,  in  the  little  log  school 
houses,  they  have  done  a  wonderful  work  of  re-construction  among  their 
own  people.  In  a  single  county  of  Virginia  where  forty  of  the  school 
graduates  have  gone  as  teachers,  and  where  twenty  years  ago  the  negroes 
owned  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  land,  to^ay  they  pay  one- 
fifth  of  the  property  tax  of  the  county.  The  criminal  and  vital  statistics 
show  the  same  improvement  and  bear  like  witness  to  the  work  which 
these  graduates  have  done.  In  all  this  work  the  Slater  Board  has  had  a 
most  important  part." 

Disbursement  of  Appbopriation. 

Mary  Eaton.     Model  School $250  00 

M.  A.  Armstrong.    Science 250  00 

J.  £.  Davis.    Science.... 250  00 

Emma  Johnston.    Mathematics 200  00 

Helen  Mayclaes.    Science 250  00 

J.S.Worcester.    Geography 400  00 

T.  Vallin.    Drawing 250  00 

M.  W.  Nettleton.    Primary  School 400  00 

N.  B.  Forsyth.     Dress-making 250  00 

J.  Hammond.     Cooking 125  00 

A.  M.  Bacon.    Political  Economy  and  Civil  Government 300  00 
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J.  F.  LaCrofise.    Painting 235  00 

C.C.  Tucker.     Manual  Training 950  00 

John  Sugden.     Carpentry 200  00 

Joseph  Chich.    Iron-work 400  00 

H.  N.  G.  Corson.    Wheel-wrighting 200  00 

D.  R.  Lewis.    Mechanical  Drawing 800  00 

Abby  May  Home 300  00 


STATE   NORMAL   COLLEGE—Montgomery,  Alabama. 

W.  P.  Paterson,  Principal.  "  Enrollment  of  normal  students,  440 ;  draw- 
ing and  modelling,  240;  dress-making  and  needlework,  135;  wood-working, 
76 ;  plain  sewing,  &c.,  152 ;  cooking  and  domestic  science,  30.  Daily  lessons 
have  been  given  on  the  above  subjects.  The  professors  in  charge  of  the 
different  departments,  Industrial  and  Academic,  report  most  favorable 
progress.  The  entire  course  in  sewing  and  dress-making  covers  a  period 
of  six  years,  during  which  time  daily  lessons  are  given.  A  comparison  of 
the  work  done  by  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  shows  the  necessity  of  such 
instruction.  In  the  lower  classes,  many  of  the  pupils  come  from  the  coun- 
try where  needlework  is  of  the  crudest  kind,  and  much  practice  is  required 
in  the  use  of  the  needle.  Marked  improvement  has  been  seen  in  the  aca- 
demic work,  though  the  want  of  thorough  elementary  training  debars  most 
of  the  pupils  from  reaching  a  high  standard  of  proficiency.  In  the  higher 
classes  of  our  school  are  now  to  be  found  pupils  who  entered  nine  years 
ago.  Beginning  with  imperfect  preparation,  what  they  have  succeeded  in 
doing  is  very  remarkable.  The  teacher  of  literature  reports  greater  love 
of  reading  and  higher  taste  in  the  selection  of  books.  In  training  teachers 
and  leaders  for  the  colored  race,  we  are  ahead  of  any  previous  year." 

Disbursement  of  Appropriation. 

Henry  Talbot.     Drawing,  Clay  Modelling $810  00 

Sam'l  Phillips.     Carpentry,  Cabinet-making 900  00 

M.Myers.    Dress-making,  etc. 540  00 

K  Hebron.    Plain  Sewing,  etc 405  00 

H.  R.  Stratton.    Cooking,  Domestic  Science,  etc 562  00 

Myra  Price.    Teacher  Training 675  00 
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ALCORN   AGRICULTURAL  AND   MECHANICAL 

COLLEGE — Mississippi. 

President  Triplette.     Hon.  A.  A.  Eincannon,  the  energetic  Saperin- 
tendent  of  Public  Education  and  a  Trustee  of  the  College,  gives  some 
interesting  facts.     ''Since  1868,  Mississippi  has  expended  a  very  large 
sum  in  behalf  of  negro  education,  and  the  annual  expenditure  is  now  over 
1500,000.   There  are  3, 192  teachers.   The  State  appropriates  |1 .70  per  ca  pita. 
Average  salary,  $21.46.   Common  schools  furnish  nine-tenths  of  the  teachers. 
The  State  Normal  School  at  Holly  Springs  has  160  students,  and   the 
various  denominational  institutions  give  some  attention  to  the  training  of 
teachers.    Their  training  is  secondary  and  forms  no  important  part  in  the 
education  of  the  students.     Much  of  the  teaching  done  by  colored  teachers 
is  a  travesty  upon  the  school  work,  and  to  expect  good  resolts  from  such 
agents  is  absurd.    The  waste  of  intellectual  and  moral  forces  incident  to 
the  improper  teaching  of  negro  children  must  be  conjectured — it  cannot 
be  measured.    That  such  waste  is  infinitely  greater  than  many  of  oar  public 
men  believe  is  sadly  apparent  to  him  who  investigates.     The  education  of 
children  of  good  parentage,  when  entrusted  to  well-equipped  agents,  is  a 
delicate  task.     What  then  can  the  ignorant  teacher,  with  blunted  or  unde- 
veloped moral  sensibilities,  do  with  children  whose  home  influences  are 
hurtful  rather  than  helpful  ?    The  influence  of  a  negro  teacher  must  per- 
meate the  hovels  (I  shall  not  say  homes)  from  which  pupils  come,  if  good 
service  is  ever  to  be  rendered  to  State  and  society.    As  a  class,  the  negro 
is  sadly  deficient  in  morals,  and,  with  few  exceptionf,  the  teachers  in  oar 
common  schools  seem  to  have  no  conception  of  their  duty  as  moral  leaders. 
If  the  colored  teachers  could  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  under  the  whole- 
some influence  of  worthy  men  who  labor  with  them  in  Summer  Normals, 
greater  good  would  be  accomplished,  and  I  therefore  suggest,  as  the  result 
of  my  experience,  being  brought  into  oflScial  contact  with  the  negro  teachers 
and  the  negro  schools,  that  the  Slater  appropriation  be  used  in  maintaining 
a  Summer  Normal  or  Institute  in  connection  with  Alcorn.     Primarily,  the 
State  intends  that  its  students  educated  there  shall  become  skilled  fiirmers 
or  mechanics.     The  College  is  organized  and  conducted  with  these  ends  in 
view.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  majority  of  young  men  going  out 
annually  from  Alcorn,  owning  no  farms  and  being  destitute  of  means,  seek 
that  employment  which  promises  immediate  compensation.     The  public 
school,  from  choice  or  necessity,  seems  to  be  the  gateway  to  the  ambition  of 
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oar  negro  youth.  When  trained  for  agricalture  or  mechanic  arts,  tliey 
enter  the  school-room  without  pedagogic  preparation,  and  poorly  equipped 
as  scholars  for  the  high  offices  which  they  assume.  In  this  connection,  it 
may  be  pertinent  to  say  that  much  of  the  instruction  given  in  denomina- 
tional and  in  private  schools  has  been  injurious  to  the  negro  and  has 
retarded  the  efforts  of  the  State.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  are  not 
licensed  by  the  State.  They  are  fitting  their  pupils  for  citizenship  in 
Mississippi,  and  yet  the  State  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  such  educators. 

*'  I  would  venture  to  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  School  Journal  for 
Negroes.  The  Journals  now  issued  throughout  the  country  pay  little  or 
no  attention  to  negroes  as  a  class.  A  well-edited  journal,  properly  con- 
trolled, devoted  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  negro,  would  prove  a  great 
educational  factor,  and  would  be  far-reaching  in  its  effects  for  good.  Such 
a  paper,  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  teacher  to  the  fireside  of  the 
patron,  would  carry  light  to  many  of  the  clouded  minds,  would  give  hope 
to  many  an  unfortunate  one,  and  would  preach  the  gospel  of  universal 
education  where  it  needs  most  to  be  proclaimed. 

"  I  have  employed  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  School  of  Pedagogy,  a 
graduate  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  the  Professor  of  Pedagogy  at  the 
State  University,  and  several  other  distinguished  teachers  to  conduct  an 
Institute  at  Alcorn  College  during  May  and  June. 

"  The  Alcorn  with  fifteen  faithful  instructors  is  in  a  fairly  prosperous 
condition.  The  site  of  the  College  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the 
entire  South.  The  buildings,  furnished  by  the  State,  free  of  cost  for  stu- 
dents and  professors,  are  admirable  in  their  appointments.  The  farm  com- 
prises about  250  acres,  and  students  are  all  required  to  spend  two  hours 
daily  in  farm  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture. 
Com  and  other  grain  crops,  cotton,  and  vegetables,  are  raised  on  the  farm. 
Two  efficient  white  mechanics  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  mechanical 
department,  and  the  work  done  in  blacksmithing  and  shoemaking  deserves 
highest  praise.  The  President  is  an  efficient  Executive ;  more  than  400 
students  have  been  enrolled,  and  the  College  has  102  students  more  than 
ever  before  in  its  history." 
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APPROPRIATIONS,  1896-97. 


Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. $  8,500  00 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C 2,500  00 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C 4,000  00 

Spelman  Institute,  Atlanta,  Ga 6,000  00 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (Special) 2,000  00 

Talladega  Collie,  Talladega,  Ala 2,500  00 

SUte  Normal  School,  Montgomery,  Ala. 2,500  00 

Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 5,400  00 

Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn 1,500  00 

Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss 8,000  00 

Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La 2,000  00 

Bishop  College,  Marshall,  Texas 2,000  00 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Hayes,  Miss 1,000  00 

Total 141,900  00 


*  Certain  special  appropriations  are  not  included  here. 
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Appendix. 


At  the  formal  opening  of  the  Slater- Armstrong  Trade  School,  in  Novem- 
her.  Dr.  Frissell  made  an  opening  address,  in  which  he  said : 

*'In  all  this  School's  struggle  toward  the  fulBlmentof  the  plans  of  its 
founder,  for  many  years  Dr.  Ciifry,  the  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  Board,  and  the  gentlemen  associated  with 
him  have  shown  the  greatest  sympathy  and  rendered  most  substantial  aid. 
It  is  most  appropriate,  therefore,  that,  at  the  opening  of  this  Trade  School 
Building,  the  John  F.  Slater  Board  should  be  represented.'' 

He  then  presented  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  a  Trustee  of  the  Slater  Fund 
and  one  of  the  chief  donors  to  the  Trade  School  Building.    Mr.  Jesup  said : — 

'*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  students  of  the  Hampton  Institute :  This  is 
an  unexpected  call  on  me  from  Dr.  Frissell,  but  how  can  I  resist  it  in  the 
face  of  such  an  assemblage? 

"  On  my  mind  at  this  moment  are  photographed  the  faces  of  two  of  the 
greatest  friends  the  Negro  race  has  ever  had— the  faces  of  General  Samuel 
Chapman  Armstrong  and  Mr.  John  F.  Slater.  Well  do  I  remember  General 
Armstrong;  that  magnificent  man,  so  full  of  fire  and  energy,  enthusiasm 
and  magnetism,  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  into  his  presence  without 
being  impressed  by  his  nobility  and  greatness — so  self-sacrificing,  so  glad  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  his  great  work.  Well  do  I  remember  the  magnificent 
form  of  John  F.  Slater,  who  had  the  interest  of  the  Negro  so  deeply  rooted 
in  his  heart  and  mind — how  he  came  to  my  office  and  told  me  he  was  will- 
ing to  give  a  million  of  dollars  so  that  the  Negro  race  might  be  uplifted 
into  Christian  civilization  and  manhood.  So,  with  the  memories  of  these 
two  great  men  in  my  mind,  is  it  wonderful  that  I  feel  interested  in  this  race  ? 

"  I  have  known  this  race  and  its  history  for  forty  years ;  its  condition 
before  the  war  and  up  to  this  hour  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  its  changeful 
life.  I  now  feel  that  I  can  see  its  hoped-for  goal.  The  opening  of  these 
trade  schools  put»  the  top  stone  on  the  foundation  for  its  uplifting. 

"  To  me  there  have  been  many  sides  to  the  question  of  the  uplifting  of 
that  race.  It  is  a  question  of  sentiment,  a  question  of  education,  and  a 
question  of  industrial  training     These  three  factors  were  combined  in  the 
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mind  and  carried  out  by  the  effort  of  Oeneral  Armstrong,  till  we  see  before 
us  this  magnificent  institution,  where  we  see  love  and  sentiment  on  the  one 
side,  education  on  another  side,  and  work  and  the  dignity  of  labor  on  the 
third  side. 

"  I  wish  I  could  impress  all  the  men  and  women  before  me  with  my  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  honest  labor.  It  is  the  mort  dignified  of  all-po«ibla  ocrur 
pations.  Men  and  women  come  here  to  work  for  the  ennobling  of  body 
and  mind.  When  I  was  in  Richmond  yesterday,  I  saw  one  set  of  Negroes 
lying  around  on  the  street  comers  with  nothing  to  da  I  pitied  them.  Bat 
then  I  saw  a  row  of  houses  going  up,  and  another  set  of  Negroes  were  rear- 
ing the  walls.  There  was  a  contrast  I  I  said  to  myself,  work  is  from  God. 
Get  every  N^ro  to  feel  the  dignity  of  honest  toil.  Not  only  is  this  good 
for  the  Negro  but  for  the  white  race.  If  I  could  only  see  thronghoat  this 
country  the  feeling  that  the  dignity  of  life  consists  in  honest  toil  of  hand, 
labor  of  mind,  and  upward  looking,  I  should  feel  that  its  prosperity  ¥ras  sure. 

^*  Now,  my  dear  young  friends,  the  carrying  out  of  these  problems  of  this 
Trade  School  and  of  your  race  is  with  you.  It  is  not  with  Hampton  Insti- 
tute or  with  those  who  give  money  to  it,  but  the  question  is  how  are  yon 
going  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  training  offered  yon,  and 
become  your  own  masters,  and  go  forth  as  object  lessons  to  your  race? 
Will  you  do  it? 

Dr.  Frissell  has  honored  me  with  the  office  of  introducing  to  you  Dr. 
Gilman,  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund.*  It  seems  a  queer  thing  for  me  to  do,  for 
you  all  know  Dr.  Gilman,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  eit  at  the  feet  of  Dr. 
Gilman,  the  great  educator,  and  Dr.  Curry,  the  great  philanthropist — these 
two  men  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  colored  race. 

**  God  bless  you,  young  men  and  women,  and  make  you  worthy  of  the 
opportunities  before  you.'' 


*  The  address  delivered  by  President  Gilman  on  this  occasion  Is  printed  as  No.  10  of 
the  Occasional  Papers  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund. 
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